








; TATEMENTS in the press and im the reports of 

‘Jy; the Pure Food Commissioners show that there are 

45 on the market at this time many cocoas and choco- 

ax; lates which have been treated with adulterants, 

245244e2se29 more or less injurious to health, for the purpose of 

cheapening the cost and giving a fictitious appearance of richness 

and strength. ‘The safest course for consumers, therefore, is to 

buy goods bearing the name and trade-mark of a well-known and 

reputable manufacturer, and to make sure by a careful examina- 
tion that they are getting what they order. 








2s © UR Cocoa and Choco- 


gies E late preparations are 


i 5 ABSOLUTELY 
aah, —=PURE== 
free from coloring matter, chemical 
solvents, or adulterants of any kind, 
and are therefore in full conformity 
to the requirements of all National 


and State Pure Food Laws. 
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48 Highest Awards in Europe and America 48 


A Handsomely Illustrated Recipe Book Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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A MARVELOUS 
STORY OF GROWTH 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 


IN FOUR YEARS 


B’lding Permits | Bank Clearings | Bank Deposits 
1903 1628 $4,281,056 | 1903 - $175,596,622.53 | 1903 - - $35,000,000 
1906 3312 $6,943,471 | 1906 - $286,652,595.46 | 1906 - - $55,000,000 


Months of May, June and November, 1906, Portland’s percentage of increase 
over same months of 1905 was larger than any other city in U. S. or Canada. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS 
1903 . . : - - . - $ 6,014,269 
1906 - - . - : : : $24,306,844 
ASSESSMENTS 


1903, $ 51,838,000 Multnomah County. Increase Due to Advance in Rate of Assessment and Growth. 
1906, $180,000,000 Multnomah County. Total Taxation for all Purposes for 1907, 16.2 Mills. 








( : OLDEST day in four years, 17 degrees above zero, exactly the same 
as Jacksonville, Florida and Galveston, Texas; one degree warmer 
than Mobile, Alabama, and one degree colder than New Orleans, 

Louisiana. These figures from Weather Bureau. 

From contracts already let the greatest era of steam and electric rail- 
road building Oregon and Washington have ever seen, will be in 1907, 
with Portland the center of all important operations. 

Portland is the greatest lumber shipping point in the world. Output 
of Portland mills: 1903, 361,000,000 feet; 1906, 700,000,000 feet. 

It is the province of the Portland Commercial Club to answer all in- 
quiries about Portland, Oregon, or any portion of the Pacific Northwest. 








A Writer in SUNSET Spoke of Portland as 
“THE CITY OF PRESENT OPPORTUNITY” 


Get Full Information by Addressing 
Portland Commercial Club, Portland, Ore. 
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There is a strong reason why so many people are 
making this mild, beautiful spot their home,—the 
pleasures of the mountains readily accessible the year 
round and the attractions of a wondrous beach. 


Write the Board of Trade for Booklet “A” 


OAKLAND 


Has long been recognized as one of the most beautiful residence cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Its close proximity to San Francisco has made it possible for business men to 
reside there and do business anywhere along the Bay. 

It has some of the most beautiful homes in the State of California and is recog- 
nized as the most sociable and home-like place that can be found to live in. 

Everything is in a prosperous condition and thoroughly organized so that it has all 
the advantages of a lively business city, as well as a delightful residence place, and 
those who would rather live a little ways from the rush naturally arising from the re- 
construction of San Francisco, will find it worth their while to look to Oakland for a 
comfortable place to live. 


The Hotels Athens and Crellin 


Under the management of Fred A. Jordan and John B. Jordan, are its principal hotels 
and are nicely located for business and traveling people in general. They are modern 
and well equipped for the present conditions. 

They are making a reasonable rate, running from $2.50 to $5.00 per day on the 
American Plan and everything is being done to take care of the public in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 
Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital —$17,000,000.00 
Paidin . . . . 8,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund 400,000.00 















The Largest Co-operative 
Bank in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit issued 


INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 











Dr. Washington Dodge, President 


Wm. Corbin, Sec’y and General Manager } 











WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? We can refer you to investors in Texas properties who have 
* cleared as much as 200 per cent in the past year. We can 
sell you some fine investments in Texas lands. If you have property that you would like to 


trade for Texas property write us today, we might have someone on our list who is anxious to 
make a change. To sell, buy or trade property, WRITE US TODAY. 


THE LAND, LOAN AND TRADING CO. wcuston; Texas 











Ducker’s “Patent” 
Ready-Made 
Portable Houses 








Houses of All Kinds 
Used All Over the World 


— | ERECTED AT ONCE 


Everybody says: ‘‘ They are the best house built for the money.” 
We build houses for the City, Country, Seashore, Ranch or Mountains. 
Cottages, Bungalows, Churches, School-houses, Hospitals, Stores, Miners’ 
and Ranch Houses, Garages, and Emergency Buildings of all kinds. We 
build structures that give universal satisfaction. They are strong, sub- 
stantial and artistic. We use bolts and nuts in our construction. 


WRITE OR CALL ON 


H. J. BRAINERD, Manufacturer and Builder 


535-6 Chamber of Commerce Building, Tel. A 4740 Home Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SEE YOUR TICKETS 
CALIFORNIANS READ THIS WAY 

















EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON, NEW ORLEANS, 


THROUGH MOBILE, ATLANTA, LYNCHBURG 
THE OLD SOUTH anna 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, ETC. 


PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, San Francisco. 
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ORCHARD HOMES IN THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY—-PRUNES, PEACHES, APRICOTS, CHERRIES, PEAS, FIGS, ETC. 


Do you want a home amid the Palms and Roses, where it is a pleasure to live and oppor- 
tunities are open on every hand for your boys and girls? You will find it in the famous 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


Magnificent all year climate, no ice, no snow, stimulating, not enervating. This is the world’s 
famous fruit valley. Manufactures do well in this section. 

SAN JOSE (Prounouced Ho-Say)—Population 40,000, is the county seat. Fifty miles south from San Fran- 
cisco. All railroads grant stop-over privileges. We will make room for 5.000 families witha few thousand dollars 
each to secure orchard homes that pay. We need the boys and girls in the summer to pick fruit. 

The Tourist’s Paradise—Points of interest: Lick Observatory, 4,209 feet elevation; Alum Rock Park 
of Famous Mineral Springs, Ostrich Farm, Big Trees, Old Missions, Drives amid 150 square miles of Orchards. 

end 2-cent stamp for our booklet and information. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San Jose, California. 
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AMERICAN PLAN EUROPEAN PLAN 
$3.00 to $6.00 $1.00 tro $3.50 


P ER - DAY P ER - DAY 








HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, California - R. V. HALTON, Prop. 


Only 50 Minutes from San Francisco 
Hourly train service from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 














OPEN ALL YEAR 











All rooms are outside rooms with long distance telephone in each—Lighted by 
Electricity throughout—Ideal Climate—Beautiful Grounds of 22 Acres—Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving—all indoor sports and 
amusements—Children’s play-grounds equipped with juvenile appliances. 


WRITE FOR RESERVATION OF ROOMS TO 


R. Vv. HALTTON,; Prop. SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 








EVERY POSSIBLE 
COMFORT 


KNOWN ro HOTEL LIFE 
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“SAN DIEGO, THE IDEAL HOME CITY” 








Sweetwater Dam, one of the numerous reservoirs of San Diego County 


BECKONS HOMESEEKERS 
SAN DI EGO AND INVESTORS WITH THE 
HAND OF DESTINY TO THE 
MOST CHARMING 
sereoseseess? CALIFORNIA 
SEG TION © F 


After seven years of preparation, San Diego has arrived at a period of intense 
activity. For the last five years commercial interests have been actively preparing for 
strenuous advancement. Present conditions assure rapid growth in commercial enter- 
prises, population and real estate values. 

San Diego is four hours from Los Angeles on the Santa Fé Railway. 

Steamer connections with Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A transcontinental railway is building from Yuma to San Diego. 

The projected electric railway from Los Angeles is assured. 

The population of San Diego now is 35,000. 

Water system sufficient for one-half million population. 

The first and only adequate harbor between Panama and San Francisco. 

The supply of houses does not equal the demand. 

Plenty of fertile farm and fruit lands adjacent. 

Manufacturers, investors and homeseekers are invited to San Diego and every 
advantage is offered. 

Buy your railroad tickets to San Diego via Los Angeles or San Francisco—cost 
no more. 

For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JAS. A. JASPER, SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, San Diego, California 
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We Pay Your Fare 
to San Diego 


Read our ‘‘ad’’ on next page of this number 
Dealers in select homesites. 
HOMELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Homeland Building, 939 ‘Sixth St. SAN ‘DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


$200,000.00 Fey, the protection of policy holders deposited 


Stearns & Sweet, A. P. Johnson, Jr., 
Attorneys. Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ CAPITAL $600, 000.00 : 


John F. Forward, 
President. 





Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Charm of Sun — 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 


Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
1130 5th Street 


ARTHUR SMALL FRANK TURNBULL, 
President. Secretary. 








Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 
on application. 


BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 
Preside: 


nt. c. and Treas. 





Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 a La sblin | Bldg. _ 228- 234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 





The Direct Way Fast 


Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 


901 Firrn Street San Disco 





South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





When in San hee visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & ‘San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Coated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


__GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
——. made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
_SAN DIEGO, » CALIFORNI A 


TheHo HomeTelenhone &Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 
L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V. P.; S. A. Reed, Sec’y; 


a B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 


Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 
lercy. 
SAN DIEGO, 


Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 


For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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- the world. All outside rooms. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-year seaside resort hotel in 
Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
winter fishing, quail and duck shooting as well as trap shooting. Improved golf 











course and unexcelled cement tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile 
race track, largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. 
Archery and golf instructors in attendance. For further information address, 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 







MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








We Pay Your Fare 
To California 


If you buy from us. California homes 
on small monthly payments, from $5 
up, without interest or taxes. Beauti- 
ful residence sites, flower-embowered 
homes, orchard tracts, in an earthly 
paradise, where there is no frost, snow, 
excessive heat, cyclones, lightning or 
tempests. Every day a June day at 
San Diego, the first American port 
north of the Panama Canal, and the 
metropolis of the great South-west. 
This is your opportunity—seize it. 





WRITE TO-DAY. INVESTIGATE US. 


HOMELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
San Diego, California 

















They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 


Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbin 











Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 


_Getached, and will not come undone on the leg. 


The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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is the largest, finest and only fireproof RESORT HOTEL 

bod OT E L G a E E N in California conducted on both American and European Plans 

Separate dining-rooms 400 feet apart. A hotel of refinement and the highest standard of excellence. 
GOLF AND SUNSHINE 

Art booklet and full information on application to J. H. Holmes, Manager, Pasadena, California 











THE NEW ROSSLYN 71% THE NATICK HOUSE 


ants Bos 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


THE NEW 

OSSLYN 
HOTEL 

° THE HEART OF ; 








Os Ancete 
CAL. 
















































ara First and tain 8 
rg FREE BUS onaeaeen 
MEETS ; 
European Planj ~.., | American Plan 
' 1.25 to $2.50 
75c to $2.00 TRAINS $ o$ 
om 
' American Plan European Plan 
Kk $1.50 to $3.00 50c. to $2.00 
, 
nd 
he 
th. 
_ iaswtiom. OY MAILE 
nd From the largest stock of American and foreign makes. The prices are far 
and away below those quoted by any merchant in any town or city in the 
United States. WE PAY FREIGHT. Send for samples and quotations. 
| THE PEERAGE COMPANY 
s. | 801 and 803 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco. 
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COME TO 





Byron Hot Springs 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 

Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 








re Building, San Francisco; or 
PI -JUDAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 
- sie : Msi Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 











Short Story Contest 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 








Ten Prizes for the 
Ten Best Short Stories of the West 


SUNSET offers a free railroad journey for two persons between 
any two points in California, with ten days’ accommodation for both 
at any high class California resort, such as, for instance: 


Yosemite Valley Santa Barbara 
Giant Forest Catalina Islands 
Lake Tahoe Santa Cruz 
Shasta Spprings Del Monte 

El Pizmo Beach Paso Robles 


in return for each one of the ten best stories submitted by any 
writer, on or before March 31, 1907. 


Stories should treat of Western subjects or should be of a nature to stimulate further i interest in the West. They 
must not exceed ten thousand words in length. All manuscripts should be marked “Contest,” and sent to the 
Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. They should be typewritten, folded flat and have the name 
and address of the author on the upper right hand corner. Any manuscript to be eligible for this contest should 
be accompanied by one year's subscription, unless the writer is already a subscriber or has previously contributed to 
Sunset Magazine. 


Available stories, not prize-winners, will be accepted subject to terms determined directly between Sunset 
and the authors. 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P. 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 


Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. 
Out-door Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, 
Snow-shoeing, Camping. Boys may enter at any _ time. 


For care address the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. 
PRICE A. 
Auta, PLracer County, CALIFORNIA 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


Military — Number limited — Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed: 
3uildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college 
men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal | 
Irvington, California 





‘“ BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Telephone Mason 1686. 


1601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


BERKELEY, - CALIFORNIA 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS 

MILITARY ACADEMY 

SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 

._ “I do not recall an institution superior to it for_train- 
ing boys in a a atory course for college.” Report 
Inspector-General U. A. 
TERM ~<e January 7, 1907 
ARTHUR CROSB Y, D. D., Heap Master 





HEALD ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


To give a thorough grounding in all the principles of a 
business life is the aim of this institution. Individual atten- 
tion from our newly enlarged faculty means not only satis- 
faction, but perfection in METHOD. We will gladly 
forward you particulars. 


HEALD-DIXON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Oakland, Cal. 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered 
in music, art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write 
for catalogue to Mrs. C. T. Mus, Pres., “Mills College 
P. O., California. 





MISS HARKER'S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California 


3oarding and day school. Intermediate and primary 
departments. _ Certificate admits to Stanford, Vassar and 
Wellesley. Number limited. Re-opened August 20, 1906. 





HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


NON-MILITARY, NON-SECTARIAN. Limited enrol- 
ment, home comforts, superior instruction. Fits for any 
college. Incomparably the most beautiful surroundings. 
Perfe ! soe ition. Illustrated catalogue. 

7. J. MEREDITH, A. B., B. Ped., Principal 
fento Park, CALIFORNIA 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Reverend and Mrs. Edward Bentley Church. 
Accredited by the universities. Twenty-eighth year. 
Special advantages in music, art, and elocution. Easter 
Term opens Monday, January 7, 1907, 9 a. m. 





Miss Pinkham and Miss Mae Lennan, Principals 
2126 California street, San Francisco, California 





MANZANITA HALL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


In the Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive 
to work. Life of mountain, valley, sea. deal dormitory 
system. Three buildings with modern equipment. _ Pre- 
pares for Eastern Universities as well as Stanford. A 


growing school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 
14th year opened August 20, 1906. 


J. LEROY DIXON, Principal 





MISS HAMLIN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for girls. Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, is now at 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. 

Address MISS S. D. HAMLIN 


2230 Pacific avenue San Francisco 
















IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You = — $20 to $50 

pe , and upwards. 
All brane ey Fe vnird ing success- 
fully taught by correspondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and PERSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. Large 1907 
catalog free. Write. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 

34-45 FINE ARTS BLOG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 














THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE 
OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 


Under patronage of the Columbia, Alcazar and Central 
theaters, San Francisco, and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oak- 
land. Frequent midweek matinees in Oakle and. Students 
used in these theaters during course, which is from ten 
months to a year. By theatrical managers this is acknowl- 
edged the best school west of New York. Send for Pros- 
pectus. 


JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
925 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco, California 





GOOD PIANO TUNER 
Earn$5 to $15 per day 


) We can teach you quickly BY 
4, MAIL. The new scientific Tune- 
a-Phone method endorsed by 
highest authority. Knowledgeof 
Music not necessary, 


Write for free booklet 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 164 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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| EDUCATIONAL 








W A } to so thoroughly train our stu- 
e€ m dents that they will be sought 
for by business men. Write us. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H. E. COX, Pres. 








POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The 
Great Business Training School of the Weet Located in 
the education center of California. Ideal climate, home- 
like influences. Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing 
machines in college of shorthand. Finest banking and 
office practice in the United States. Civil, electrical and 
mining engineering, etc. Laboratories, field prz actice and all 
business and engineering branches. Come to Oakland and 
attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the 
interior. Board and room, $13 per month. Business, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Preparatory, Academic and 
Telegraphy. Write for literature and specimens of 
Penmanship. 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


University preparatory for boys and girls. The same 
careful attention given to y« ounger children. Accredited 
by Leland Stanford jeniot U niversity of California, Smith 
College, and Vassar Colle 

ARTHU R WASHBURN, A. B. 
PRINCIPAL. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


818 GROVE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. _ Established 
1895. Preeminently the largest and best equipped 
school on the Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages 
of Eastern and European conservatories for a tharesge 
musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 





“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Public 






You are no greater intellectually than 

your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
KEY income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 

Sirorss sana ace gna details, studies, conversation; develops will, 
ublic speaking, personalit Send for Free Booklet. 





Dickson Memory School, 708 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








Three modern buildings. 
literary-musical. 


For Particulars Address: 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEG 


Co-educational. 
The Academy prepares students for Occidental or any college or university. 
Presbyterian control (Climate favors out-of-door exercise at all seasons. 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL. D., President. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Four courses; classical, scientific, literary, 








SUCCESS— 





TUDY AT HOME 


Here’s the key. Utilize your spare time. Prepare for 
a better position and more pay. Whatever your ambition, 
we can help you attain it. Lesson papers and instruction 
sheets forwarded within from two to three days—an 
adv antage of our western situation. Write for catalogue 
and further information on any subject in which you are 
interested. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
San Jose, California 








Solicitors 
LIBERAL - 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Wants Good Subscription 


COMMISSIONS 
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GOLDFIELD OPHIR 


AND 














Gold Bug Mining Companies 
15 CENTS 15 











These are two properties of six locations each, or two hundred and forty 
acres, located ten miles south of Silver Peak at Ophir. 

The first offering of stock at ten cents was sold out at once. 

We are now putting on a small allotment at fifteen cents. We are list- 
ing these stocks on different stock exchanges. 

Consult your broker about the value of them. 











We advise the Purchase of the Following 
Stocks: 


Jumbo Extension Leasing Co., at...............--------------------------25€ 
Anchor Gold Mining Co., Sanna Micawtislns at.. — | 
High Grade Gold Mines Co., Round Miveniiin,: at .......10c 
Manhattan Standard Gold sone Co., Manhattan, at ....15¢ 
Gold Bar Leasing Co., at.. oa 25¢ 


Wm. B. Nichols & Company 


STATE BANK BLOCK _ P. O. DRAWER M 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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TUSCAN SPRINGS 


HE GOLDEN STATE is noted for its number and variety of mineral springs and their 

| valuable mineral qualities, but none perhaps, are so justly famous as the Tuscan Mineral 

Springs, of Northern California, situated near the thriving town of Red Bluff, Tehama 
County. 

Bubbling up from unknown depths, where Nature is busily engaged in compounding and 
mixing the minerals which are a cure for scores of chronic diseases not amenable to other forms 
of treatment, are more than fifty springs, all within a surface area of less than one square mile, 
yet no two are alike. 

The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and 
kidney troubles and all diseases of the blood is beyond question, as can be testified to by thou- 
sands of sufferers from all over the United States, who have obtained relief from their use. 

A $60,000.00 tavern, three stories high with wide veranda and containing all of the acces- 
sories of the modern hotel building, offers to the visitor rest and comfort at all seasons of 
the year. 

“An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at a cost of 
$25,000.00. The building is of concrete and cement and is provided with hot steam rooms, hot 
and cold mineral tub baths, hot and cold mineral and fresh water shower baths, ‘Turkish baths, 
mud baths and a hot plunge. Adjoining is an open air plunge bath, 36 x 64 feet in size with an 
extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 

Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light and heat both the bathhouse and hotel 
and is also used in evaporating the water from certain springs in the manufacture of salts 
which have been found valuable in the treatment of catarrh and diseases of the stomach. 

These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search 
of health or the student in search of knowledge. 

Information in detail may be had by sending for booklets and other printed matter, all of 
which is free. 

Send 50 cents for Tuscan Spring Catarrh Salts or Stomach Salts or Kidney Salts. 


Address: E. B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan Springs, California 

















Mt. Tamalpais, California 





Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, on the Mill Val- 
ley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic 
Railway, ‘“The Crookedest Rail- 
road inthe World.” Only two 
hours from San Francisco, in 
cluding a sail across the Golden 
Gate, along the water front, by 
the harbor fortifications and a 
never-to-be-forgotten ride over 
the grandest mountain railway 
on earth, 


Information and Ticket Offices 
650 Market Street Sausalito Ferry 
(Chronicle Building) (foot of Market St.) 
San Francisco, California 
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MOTORING IN THE WEST 


FAST FLYING AUTOMOBILES, IN PASTIME AND 
TRADE, HELPING UPBUILD THE FAR 
COUNTRY OF GOLD AND 
SUNSHINE. 


In the limitless West distance-killing motor cars have come to stay. The country beyond 


the Rockies is the star field for automobile agencies. The fleeting touring car has usurped the 


place of the bronco and the prairie schooner. 


In California, this land of winter comfort, nearly 


every tourist runs his own machine, and thereby invites health in the out-of-doors. Here area 


few stories of motor cars and their place in the West, to-day. 


URING the early part of the present 
winter, before the heavy rain fell, 

and while the roads were in their dustiest 
and roughest condition, many attempts 
were made to cover the distance between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in an 
automobile in the 


minutes remained unbroken for more than 
a year, though repeated efforts were made 
to break it. 

After four attempts, which were unsuc- 
cessful on account of the failure of the 
tires to withstand the rough usage to 
which they were subjected by the high 


HDWINTER TOURING shortest possible 
id RECORD BREAKING _ time. Until recently 
y ARTHUR INKERSLEY the quickest motor 
car passage between 

the two cities was made near the end of 
October, 1905, by George Hensley in a 
fifteen horse-power White steamer, car- 

rying four persons, over roads in a con- 

dition very unfavorable to fast travel. 

The record of twenty-one hours thirteen 


rate of speed maintained over roads in 
almost the worst possible condition, a 
Franklin six-cylinder car, owned by 
Julius A. Landsberger, of Alameda, 
covered the five hundred miles between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco (going 
north) in twenty-one hours three and 
one-half minutes. This beat the record 
by nine and one-half minutes, but the 
objections were raised that the Franklin 
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car had traveled from south to north 
instead of from north to south, as the 
White car had done; and that it had 
carried only three persons for the last 
eighty miles of the journey, while the 


White had carried four all the way. 
Notwithstanding these criticisms, the 


driver, Tony Nichols, who was at the 
steering wheel of the Franklin for all 
but seven miles of the whole distance, 
received high commendations for his 
plucky, skilful work and was generally 
accepted as a record-breaker. 

The Franklin record stood for a very 
short time only, a few days later Fer- 
nando Nelson’s Columbia car, carrying 
four persons, covered the five hundred 
and four miles between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles in the surprising time 
of eighteen hours thirteen minutes, beat- 
ing the White record by exactly three 
hours and the Franklin record by three 
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hours, less nine and one-half minutes. 
Hall and Himmelwright took turns in 
driving as far as San Luis Obispo, where 
their places were taken by Bert Saunders 
and Clarence Diehl. Fernando Nelson 
and R. McCord (a representative of the 
manufacturers of the “‘Diamond’’ tires 
with which the car was fitted) were in the 
car throughout the whole trip. 

The motor car which made the record 
was not a specially constructed racing 
machine nor was it by any means brand 
new from the factory. Mr. Nelson 
bought it just before the San Francisco 
disaster and it saw much hard service in 
the troublous days that followed. It 
did its full share of volunteer work 
in carrying those who were engaged in 
checking the conflagration, maintaining 
order in the streets and reseuing the sick 
and injured. Afterwards it was driven 
on many long trips and it made two or 





TOURING BY MOTOR IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY—THE 
REACHED BY THE 





GRANDEST PHASES OF CALIFORNIA SCENERY ARE READILY 
MODERN TOURING CAR 
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IN THE SHADOW OF EL CAPITAN-—IT IS HARD TO IMAGINE MORE IDEAL SURROUNDINGS 


three strenuous journeys between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles before it 
accomplished its purpose and established 
a record that will be hard to beat. Since 
that memorable run, its engine was kept 
running for seven days and seven nights 
continuously in the Middleton garage and 
later was harnessed to a newspaper press. 

All of which proves that the engine 
of the modern automobile is a really 


efficient and trustworthy piece of mechan- 
ism, combining strength, lightness and 
high power in a remarkable degree. It 
also shows that the weak spot of the 
motor car is the tire: the engine of a 
good car, if well treated and operated by 
one who understands it, will accomplish 
a vast amount of work and withstand a 
great deal of rough travel. But you can 
never feel quite certain about the tires. 
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THE RUN OF THE NEW YORK MOTOR CLUE 
EXTREME COLD, BROUGHT A FEW TO THEI} 


LAST NOVEMBEI 


They may carry a car across the conti- 
nent or they may break down in a run 
through Golden Gate Park. Of the five 














IN NOVEMBER 
NELSON TRAVELED 


ALSO, IN CALIFORNIA, FERNANDO 
275 MILES AT NIGHT AT AN 


AVERAGE SPEED OF 33% MILES PER HOUR ON 
HIS RECORD RUN FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO LOS 
ANGELES 


DESTINATION AT 
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»”* 
Y SHEER BULLDOG PLUCK TIii UGH SNOW, WIND AND 
A PACE SLOWE THAN A SLOW WALK 
attempts that the Franklin car made 


before it beat the time established by the 
White, four came to an end through what 
is known among automobilists as_ tire 
trouble. On the fifth trip the Diamond 
tires withstood the strain. Fernando 
Nelson’s car is fitted with Diamond 
wrapped tread tires. There was no 
puncture on the record run and the same 
tires brought the car back to San Fran- 
cisco without damage. 

The development of the rich mining 
districts of Nevada have been aided 
greatly by the automobile, which has 
“caught on” remarkably among the new 
millionaires of the sage-brush. Here is 
an example: a Pope-Toledo car was put 
into service on a Nevada stage-line about 
eighty miles long and over exceedingly 
rough roads in the middle of May last 
year. The car made one round trip (one 
hundred and sixty miles) each day and 
ran continuously for four months, during 
which it covered from twenty-five thou- 
sand to thirty thousand miles. On nearly 
every trip it was loaded to the limit of 
its capacity, carrying eight persons and 
at least five hundred pounds of baggage. 
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The manager of the automobile company 
that owns the car says: “Easterners can 
not realize what is meant by rough roads 
in the West; it is really wonderful that 
cars can be built which will travel at 
high speed, carrying such loads as are 
piled upon them, over such roads as are 
found in the mining districts.” 
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summits are clad with perpetual snow; 
foothills and coast ranges of more modest 
elevation; fertile valleys where every 
product of the temperate zone and many 
semi-tropical growths flourish; prolific 
orchards that in spring-time are a marvel 
of beauty; rich gardens; teeming vine- 
yards; streams where trout abound; 
rivers and lakes; sandy des- 











ON A MOUNTAIN ROAD NEAR LOS GATOS 
IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


But, though there is always 
a fascination about record- 
breaking, especially in so excit- 
ing and nerve-thrilling a sport 
as automobiling, we all know 
that it is indefensible. A car 
out for a record breaks the 
state law governing the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles every 
moment of its journey; it 
endangers the lives of its occu- 
pants and of people along the 
roads and it accomplishes no 















erts; forests, woods and sylvan 


glades. 
The tour along the coast 
from San Francisco to Los 


Angeles, if taken at a reason- 
able pace and with due regard 
for normal rest and food, is a 
highly agreeable one. ‘The first 
day out the motorist 
through San José and over the 
San Juan grade to Salinas, 
resting there for the night. 
Next day takes him through 
San Miguel, Paso Robles and 





goes 












really good purpose. For 
everyone who reads the daily 

papers knows quite well that 

any good motor car can keep up an 
average rate of thirty miles an hour over 
almost any road as long as gasoline, tires 
and the endurance of its operators hold 
out. 

The wholesome, recreative part of 
automobiling is touring. Few states of 
the Union offer opportunities for auto- 
touring so excellent as California, which 
comprises within its wide limits scenery 
of almost every kind—mountains whose 


THE SEMI-SPANISH TOWN, 
HOOT OF THE MOTORNEER’S HORN 


HISTORIC MONTEREY, IS USED TO THE 


Templeton to San Luis Obispo; on the 
third day the Gaviota Pass is surmounted 
and Santa Barbara is reached. On the 
fourth day the traveler having passed 
through Oxnard and Santa Paula, arrives 
at Los Angeles. This schedule gives a 
daily average of one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, which can be covered comfort- 
ably in eight hours at a rate of fifteen to 
sixteen miles an hour. This moderate 
but perfectly sufficient rate of speed 
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does not conflict with the state law, 
reduces to a minimum the danger to 
horse-drawn vehicles and passing pedes- 
trians, and renders it possible to get 
some idea of the country traversed. Of 
course, towards the close of the dry 
season, the roads are dusty, but during 
the spring and summer they are for the 
most part in good condition. Gasoline 
may be bought in all the towns, and in 
case of mishap, good repair shops are to 
be found at San Salinas, Paso 
Robles, San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Santa 
Paula and Los Angeles. Though the town 
officials are strict, the people along the 
route are generally friendly and do all in 
their power to make touring pleasant. 

An interesting trip of a few days can 
be made to Ukiah. From Sausalito to 
Santa Rosa is an easy run for the first 
day; on the second fine roads lead to 
Healdsburg and thence through the vine- 


José, 
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yards of the Italian-Swiss Colony to 
Cloverdale. A mile beyond Cloverdale 
dinner may be obtained at McRay’s and 
from this place it is a run of thirty-five 
miles along the banks of Russian River 
through the redwoods to Ukiah. On the 
return trip the motorist can follow the 
other bank of Russian River to Geyser- 
ville and thence to Calistoga. Besides 
being very picturesque, the road for 
nearly twenty-five miles is almost per- 
fectly level and smooth. From Calistoga 
it is a pretty ride to St. Helena, whence 
the road runs alongside the electric 
railway to Napa. From Napa the motor- 
ist can proceed by way of Vallejo or 
Benicia. If the latter route is chosen, 
he will cross the Carquinez Straits in the 
ferry-boat to Port Costa and continue on 
to Oakland. 

The tour to Byron Hot Springs by 
way of Oakland, San Leandro and 











THE START OF A FIVE-MILE RACE ON THE TRACK AT THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA, 
WHERE MOTOR MEETS ARE FREQUENT 
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Haywards, is an excellent one. 
After leaving Haywards, the 
Dublin Pass or the Niles Canon 
route may be taken to Liver- 
more, the , former being the 
shorter and prettier. After 
passing through Livermore, the 
autoist may cross the Livermore 
Pass to Altamont and Mountain 
House, the roads being unusu- 
ally good and the grades easily 
surmountable by a_ powerful 
ear. The return from Byron 
may be made either by the same 
route or by way of Concord, 
Martinez, Port Costa, Pinole, 
Stege and San Pablo to Oak- 
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land. ‘The total distance is 
about one hundred and twenty- 
tive miles and can be covered 
with ease and comfort by a daylight run. 

Another fine one-day run is from San 
Francisco or Oakland to Del Monte by 
way of San José, San Juan and Salinas. 
Though the climb up the San Juan grade 
good car has little dif_fi- 
culty in getting to the top. On the way 
up and from the summit splendid views 
are obtained. The grade can be avoided 
by going around the base of the moun- 
tain, but while most of the road is fair, 
part of it is very rough. From San 
Francisco or Oakland to Santa Cruz, by 
way of San José, Los Gatos and past the 
Hotel de Redwood over the mountains to 
the seashore is another fine one-day run. 


is a stiff one, ¢ 


GOLDEN GATE 


PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, IS A FAVORITE OBJECTIVE POINT 
FOR LOCAL MOTOKISTS 


The roads are for the most part good and 
the scenery is of varied beauty. 

lor a short morning or afternoon out- 
ing it is hardly possible to find any- 
where a more interesting run than from 
Market street, San Francisco, to the 
military reservation at the Presidio and 
along the heights overlooking Fort Point 
and the Golden Gate; thence to Golden 
Gate Park and out to Ocean Beach, 
returning by way of Ingleside. ‘The 
roads in the reservation and Golden Gate 
Park are almost perfect, while the marine 
views are unsurpassable. 

Several Californian automobilists use 
their motor cars on hunting trips. Among 
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NINE THOUSAND FEET ELEVATION AND A STEEP GRADE DO NOT DAUNT NEVADAN MAHOUTS 
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INTRODUCED TO HIS SUCCESSOR—THE BRONCO 


these may be mentioned W. W. van 
Arsdale, the well-known lumberman, who 
has made many runs through the red- 
wood forests of Mendocino County; J. A. 
Marsh, president of the Mobile Carriage 
Company, who uses his Pierce-Arrow 
frequently on fishing and _— shooting 
excursions; and C. E. Maud, of Monte- 
rey, who, accompanied by Mrs. Maud, 
goes quail-shooting in a Franklin car. 
While no one pretends that weather 
and roads are always good, even in the 
Golden State, an automobilist may tour 
from Humboldt County to San Diego, at 
ordinary altitudes, at any season of the 
year, without encountering anything 
worse than high winds, heavy rain (and 
for seven solid months he may experience 
not even a shower), some fog near the 
coast, dusty roads, steep grades and 
(during the wet season) a swollen creek 
or a wash-out. This is nearly a complete 
catalogue of the ills that may befall him. 
By way of contrast, here is an account of 
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AND THE MOTOR CAR AT SILVER PEAK, NEVADA 


an economy test that took place in the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts in No- 
vember last. 


That severe weather might be encountered 
on the run was known by the committee of the 
New York Motor Club when it selected 
November 14, 15 and 16, as the dates for its 
contest. The participants knew it too, and 
provided for it as far as possible by taking 
along enough coats, rugs and robes to brave 
an Arctic winter. But that heavy snow, pro- 
gressing into a genuine blizzard, would be 
encountered, no one anticipated for a moment. 
Yet this is exactly what happened. Middle 
November broke all records by welcoming the 
contestants with a regulation mid-winter 
storm, with all its unpleasant concomitants 
snow, wind and extreme cold. The carrying 
out of the schedule became impossible, the 
arrival at havens of rest being the chief pur- 
pose. The storm became a blizzard on the 
afternoon of the 15th and raged unabated all 
that evening and early on the morning of the 
16th. The howling wind drifted the snow 
wherever it got the chance and obliterated all 
vestiges of the road before night set in and 
made progress more difficult. From one to 
two feet on the undrifted level the snow rose 
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to six feet in places and through this, up hill 
and down dale, the indomitable motorists 
fought their way foot by foot, dogged, stub- 
born and unswerving as Fate. At a pace 
that was slower than a slow walk they made 
their way mile after mile, surmounting obsta- 
cle after obstacle and rising to each occasion 
as it made demand upon them. * * * Yet 
two women and more than a dozen men battled 
through it and managed in spite of all to get 
through in some sort of shape without casual- 
ties. Without food, almost without protec- 
tion, exhausted physically by the work of 
shoving the cars through drifts, scarcely able 
to stand up, a few of the party hung together 
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through sheer bull-dog pluck and arrived at 
their respective destinations without serious 
trouble. 


And it was only a week earlier in this 
same month of November that Fernando 
Nelson’s Columbia car was leaping along 
the coast road of California at a rate 
little short of thirty miles an hour for 
five hundred miles. After a stop of less 
than thirty minutes at Los Angeles, it 
was under way again on the return trip 
to San Francisco. 








TO THE TOP OF MT. 
HAMILTON —told by 
FRANKLIN HICHBORN 





THE HERO OF MOUNT HAMILTON—THE 

N AUTOMOBILE trip across the 

continent, around the world, up the 
Rockies or over the Sierra isn’t worth a 
paragraph in the newspapers these days. 
But there was a time—strange as this 
generation may deem it—when no auto- 
mobile had circled the 
globe, or even crossed 
the continent, or, for 
that matter, so much 
as climbed that little 
four thousand-foot California hill, Mount 
Hamilton, down Santa Clara way. And— 
strange again—that time was only a half 
dozen years back. In those dark ages of 
automobiling a venturesome soul in a 
moment of speculative enthusiasm bub- 
bled over with a written article in which 
he predicted that the day would come 
when the automobile would be as common 
on the streets as the bicycle. The predic- 


DOCTOR PERFORMS A FEAT OF GALLANTRY 


tion was innocent enough, but the yards 
of written demonstration of the impracti- 
cability of anything of the kind ever 
happening was not all good tempered; 
indeed some of it was ridiculously ill 
tempered. To the average man in the 
year 1900, the automobile was as much 
in the air as an airship is now—or perhaps 
it would be better to say as much as the 
airship is out of the air. 

However, there were a whole lot of 
people in those distant days who saw in 
the automobile a joy forever—even the 
warmest of its advocates wouldn’t admit 
it a thing of beauty—and backed their 
position with cash. 

Among the most reckless of these 
enthusiasts was John Brisbane Walker, 


then proprietor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. Mr. Walker went so far as to 


try to demonstrate at a cost of $1.700,000 
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AT THE DOOR OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY, MOUNT HAMIL- 
TON, FOUR THOUSAND, FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY 
FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

that the steam automobile is a snare and a 
delusion. J’ew men have done more for 
the development of the automobile, and 
he did it gamely like a man, sold his 
magazine and paid the bills of it. But 
that is another story. 

Walker’s agent at San Jose in those 
days was Colonel Cotton. Colonel Cot- 
ton wasn’t Colonel Sellers, but the two 
colonels resembled each other in many 
ways. Each was a decade ahead of his 
generation, each believed in himself and 
in his work, and each could talk the leg 
off a brass monkey. Cotton opened up at 
San Jose with a fine line of 1901, steam- 
propelled automobiles. One day some- 
body told the colonel that President David 
Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, 
accompanied by the present editor of 
Sunset had managed to get to the top 
of Mount Hamilton in a gasoline single- 
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seated, run-about. This story rather 
staggered the Colonel, but he was game. 

“If,” he said, “any man can get up 
there in a gasoline run-about, I can go up 
in one of my _ double-seated steam 
machines with four men in it.” 

Cotton was politely but exasperatingly 
laughed at. Such a thing had never been 
done, therefore it was impossible. But 
the Colonel was game, every inch of the 
six-foot-six of him, and he made his bets 
like a man and got his machines ready. 
I use the plural, for there were two 
machines. Automobile accidents in those 
days were not uncommon, and the Colonel 
had more than a record at stake. If one 
machine broke down, he figured on the 
other holding out to the top. The Colonel 
was up to snuff. He also took along a 
photographer, A. P. Hill, of San Jose, to 
take pictures of the machines before the 
observatory—if they succeeded in getting 
there—a newspaper man to act as _his- 
torian, a doctor—needless to say why— 
and three millionaires on whom he counted 
to buy machines. A game, thoughtful, 
prudent, and an ever business-like man 
was Colonel Cotton. 

The start was made one bright morning 
in April, 1901, from the Hotel Vendome 
at San Jose. One machine was guided by 
Colonel Cotton himself, the other by a 
man named Gammage. A quick run was 
made across the valley—at that season 
in its greatest glory of wild flowers, green 
grass and billows of white and pink 
orchard trees—to the foothills. There 
were several delays caused by runaways— 
automobiles were great at horse scaring 
in those days—and one hold-up of a 
pretty girl on a horse whose frightened 
animal the gallant doctor insisted upon 
calming until the machines had passed. 
Incidentally, Hill took a picture of the 
doctor as a pretty girl saver. It was a 
fine picture. Everybody who witnessed 
his gallantry said that the doctor was a 
hero, and all who have seen the picture 
say he looks the part. Smith’s Creek at 
the foot of Mount Hamilton was reached 
shortly before noon. Then the advantage 
of having millionaires along became 
apparent. Lunch was served with cham- 
pagne as the beverage, and everything 
that was served was on a champagne basis. 
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ROADS FLANKED BY PRECIPICES CALL FOR A STEADY HAND AT THE WHEEL ON MOUNT HAMILTON 


But Colonel Cotton didn’t drink. Colum- 
bus never felt greater responsibiiity than 
did Cotton at that moment. ‘The inachines 
had done nobly that far—but they hadn’t 
done any climbing worth mentioning 

Before starting up the hill, the gasoline 
tanks had to be filled. For this 


San José five gallons was in the tank, 
and five under the seat, ten in all, and 
fire all around it, Hill 
that he had to sit down. He was a man 
of the world, he had had many startling 
surprises in his life, but nothing like the 


surprise he now experienced in 


was so affected 





purpose a five-gallon can of 
gasoline had been brought along 
safely tucked away under the 
seat. Cotton left the dining 
room to give a few extra, anx- 
ious touches to his machine as 
well as to fill the tank. He was 
soon followed by Photographer 
Hill, who had become greatly 
interested in the machines. Hill 
had dined heartily and wined 
well, but the sight that met his 
startled eyes when he neared 
Cotton fussing over the auto- 
mobile, sobered him in an 
instant. Hill had been brought 
up to reverence and fear gaso- 
line, and had never before 
encountered more than a quart 
of it at once in all his life. But 
he surprised Cotton in the act 
of dumping two whole gallons 
of it into the machine. When 
Cotton told him that on leaving 
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the reflection that he had not 
been blown up. 
“T don’t believe vou need five 
gallons to climb that hill.” 
“Perhaps not,” replied Cot- 
ton carelessly, “but its just as 
well to be on the safe side.” 
“You're right!” ejaculated 





Hill with several expletives. 
Now Mr. Hill is, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, not a 


man, and when he 
vehemently, Cotton 
turned and looked at him. 


profane 
spoke so 


“IT was only saying,” said 
Hill, “that it’s just as well to 
be on the safe side.” 

Twenty minutes later, the 
party was lined up on the hotel 
porch, all but Hill. ‘Where’s 
Hill?” somebody asked. 

“Oh,” replied Gammage laz- 
ily, “he wanted to fill my gaso- 
line tank, and I’m letting him.” 
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ON MAIN STREET, T 


As Gammage spoke, the crafty Hill 
was saying to himself, “It’s always best 
to be on the safe side. If two gallons 
of gasoline won’t carry us up that hill, 
we walk.” To make assurance doubly 
sure he is alleged to have spilled upon 
the ground the extra three gallons that 
Cotton had left in the car. Later on in 
the afternoon he waiked. So did Gam- 
So did the two millionaire guests, 
up grade at that. 

The start Smith’s Creek was 
made with a fine flourish, Cotton’s machine 
leading, and behind. 
Up the hill they went, around precipices 
that are bad enough with a horse, with 
an untried automobile they were nerve- 
The automobilist of these 
modern days who sweeps up the Mount 
Hamilton grade in a touring car, has no 


mage. 
from 


Gammage’s close 


racking. 


idea the number of levers and gauges and 
strings that Cotton had to keep track of. 
He had an oil gauge, a water gauge, and 
a gasoline gauge that he had to watch 
continually. There were as many tanks 
as gauges, each connected by a lever. 
There were speed levers, and stop levers, 
and a horn—quite a novelty in those days 
—and a mysterious something that he had 


NOPAH, NEVADA, WHERE THE MODERN MINER AND HIS MOTOR CAR IS 


to work with his foot, having no hands or 
fingers left for it. But he managed to 
keep his head, and not risk the necks of 
his passengers to any marked degree, 
until a rattlesnake in the middle of the 
road, stirred his imagination. 

The doctor wanted to get out and kill 
the reptile in the orthodox way with a 
stick. But this was too tame for Cotton. 
He'd kill that snake with his automobile. 
On one side the road was a drop of fifty 
feet; on the other, granite walls. Cotton's 
passengers looked at the drop, at the 
numerous levers and strings, and joined 
in an emphatic “Don’t!” But Cotton did. 
Back and forth on that narrow road went 
the machine, missing the precipice by a 
half-inch one minute, grazing the granite 
walls the next. Every time the wheels 
passed over the snake, the snake was 
crushed down into the dust, to come up 


rattling with anger, but apparently 
unhurt. Cotton’s passengers tried to 


reason with him, but to no purpose. The 
fool snake didn’t have sense enough to 
crawl over the side of the road into safety, 


but contented itself with fighting the 
machine. The creature was quite as 


unreasonable as Cotton. 
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SLOWLY BUT SURELY SUPEKSEDING THE OLD-TIME 


After a particularly narrow graze of 
the precipice, the Doctor insisted on get- 
ting out. The Colonel—with just a sus- 
picion of impatience and annoyance— 
obligingly stopped the machine. The 
Doctor started to climb out over the side. 
But before he could reach the ground the 
snake coiled and struck at him viciously. 

The Doctor crawled back into the car. 
“Go on with your tom-foolery,” he said 
emphatically, albeit resignedly. And the 
Colonel went right ahead. 

For half an hour the performance went 
on, until, in a lucky moment, the reptile 
got the middle of its length across a stone. 
Cotton saw his advantage. Like a flash 
the machine darted for the stone. The 
wheels on one side grazed the granite 
wall, on the other they hit that part of 
the snake across the stone squarely. I was 
going to say that the snake made its last 
kick, but it didn’t. Snakes, whatever else 
they may be, are not kickers. It just 
wiggled. But three men of the four in 
that fool-driven automobile did kick, most 
strenuously. Life and limb had _ been 
risked that Colonel Cotton might kill a 
rattlesnake with an automobile. Just 
then the millionaire thought of the other 
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machine which should have been close 
behind. It was not in sight. 

“Where on earth is Gammage?” he 
asked. 

Where, indeed! His machine was sup- 
posed to be five minutes behind them, and 
more than a half-hour had been taken up 
by the snake episode. Everybody looked 
at everybody else. There were a dozen 
points down the road where the machine 
could have gone over the grade to the 
rocks below. It was a tense moment. 
Without a word, Cotton started the 
dangerous backing of his machine down 
the hill. But before they had gone far, 
a faint, “hey!” came from down the road. 
In a moment Gammage was with them. 
He was covered with perspiration, dust 
and grime. In his hand was a gallon can. 
The indignation on his face was plainly 
visible through the grime that masked 
him. 

“Say,” he began in choking sobs, not 
waiting to get his breath, “what do you 
suppose that fool photographer did at 
Smith’s Creek?” 

Nobody ventured reply. 

“He didnt put any gasoline in the 
tank,” yelled Gammage, his breath 
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THE STAGE COACH, ALMOST DECADENT IN THE WEST, STILL ATTEMPTS RIVALRY WITH THE AUTOMOBILE IN CROSSING 


THE DESERT NEAR 


recovered by this time. “There wasn’t 
more than a gallon in the tank. He 
threw the rest away! Threw it away! 
What do you think of that? He let me 
fuss with that machine for half an hour 
before he told me. ‘The machine’s stalled 
—if you can't give me a gallon of gaso- 
line it'll stay stalled. If vou can spare 
a gallon, perhaps it will get me up the 
hill and they may have some at the 
observatory.” 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish, surely. 
For once that day, the Colonel lost 
his head. He blamed Gammage for not 
filling the tank himself, but wound up 
by giving a scant gallon of gasoline from 
his own diminishing supply. 

Gammage started down the road and 
again the climb of the hill was begun. 
There were no more stops to kill rattle- 
snakes, time and gasoline were too pre- 
cious, and besides there weren't any more 
rattlesnakes. About four o’clock, Cotton 
had the satisfaction of seeing his machine 
planted squarely at the door of the 
observatory, the first two-seated automo- 
bile that ever climbed the mountain. 

But his triumph was by no means com- 
plete; there was no photographer to take 
the much-valued picture. That necessary 
individual was far down the hill with 
Gammage. Looking down the side of 


MANHATTAN, NEVADA 


the mountain, Gammage’s machine, a wee 
speck of an automobile, could be seen 
slowly climbing upward; Gammage was 
evidently husbanding his gasoline. Half 
an hour passed and it climbed closer and 
closer, until it disappeared around the 
last turn in the road, not three hundred 
vards from where Cotton and his com- 
panions stood. From the time it disap- 
peared around the curve that machine 
should have been with them in two min- 
utes. But it didn’t come. Ten minutes 
passed, and four men of Cotton’s party 
started down the road. At the turn, they 
found the machine—two hundred yards 
from the top—stalled. The last drop of 
gasoline was gone. Four grimy, dis- 
heveled, temper-lost men were trying to 
push it up the stretch which is almost 
level. As their companions neared—they 
stopped. Hill, the culprit, had been 
made to do the hardest work, and the 
dirtiest. He stood on the outskirts of the 
group, a sad object to look at. The per- 
spiration had run down his face in 
streams and the dirt had settled on his 
beard until it stuck out straight and stiff 
like a mask. He had a wrench in his 


hand. He looked as though he had suf- 
fered much. 

“Gasoline out,’ announced Gammage, 
acidly. 
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But fortunately that was a difficulty 
that could be remedied now, and in a 
twinkling the two machines were at the 
observatory door. 

Hill took the picture, for no better 
natured man than he breathes. But as 
he passed the newspaper man, the only 
person present who had shown any sym- 
pathy for him, he said: 

“IT never rode in one of these things 
before in my life, and if the Lord will 
just let me get back to San Jose and 
civilization alive, I never will again!” 

Cotton had intended that the trip 
should be given an interesting write-up 
in the Cosmopolitan. But sturdy John 
Brisbane Walker, through his secretary, 
announced that his steam automobile busi- 
ness was one thing and his magazine 
another. The magazine was not to be 
used to boom the automobiles. So the 
article never appeared; Hill’s hard- 
earned photographs were not uséd. The 
trip was a successful one, but from an 
advertising standpoint there was “nothing 
doing,” although all bets were paid. 


LONG the western rim of this, our 
continent, the rim which holds such 

a large proportion of our scenic grandeur, 
much of the latter is accessible only along 
the Trail of the Iron Horse. The climb- 
ing of the heights, the swoop from snow- 
covered solitudes, 
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various branch lines, crossing the grassy 
plains of Nebraska, skimming Great Salt 
Lake over the wonderful trestles and fills 
of the Lucin Cut-off, through the canons 
of Utah, by the trail of the Mormon cara- 
vans, the prairies of Wyoming, over the 
crest of the continent, through Nevada, 
through the snowsheds of the Lake Tahoe 
district, through the Bret Harte Country, 
a-down the Coast of California, where the 
Pacific surf breaks at the the 
railroad embankments, past the missions, 
past orange groves and fruit orchards, 
beneath stately oaks that shade natural 
parks carpeted with flowers, over moun- 
tain, hill and dale, past pasture and 
prairie, ocean and river, canon and valley, 
forest and field and farm; through lands 


base of 


where sojourned the Indian and_ his 
buffalo, the pioneer, the Spaniard. It is 
hard to imagine a more delightful 


itinerary; it would be difficult to duplicate 
as enjoyable a trip. 

The car, still in active use, was put 
into commission for the replenishing of 
the thousands of valuable negatives 
belonging to the Southern Pacific library 
and destroyed in the great fire of April. 
It is two-seated, comfortably cushioned 
with a top to keep off the sun. Rain and 
wind may be defied with canvas curtains. 
On such a perfect roadbed not much 
power is needed to achieve speed and the 
one cylinder, eight horse-power engine 
found sufficient and trustworthy. 
Five was usually the number carried, 


was 


MOTORING OVER THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE 
by ALLAN DUNN 


through forest, by 
lake and over torrent, 
down to the flowering 


including the chauffeur, or engine man 
in railroad parlance, and the conductor 
or pilot, the latter supplied anew at 


plains which man has 
captured, is chiefly the privilege of the 
traveler by rail; but there are rare 
occasions when railway motor cars, more 
or less official, go over the steel trail, 
giving their passengers the opportunities 
for sight-seeing that railway travelers 
enjoy, coupled with the delight of the 
out-of-doors. 

From June to September of the past 
year, the writer, in varying company, 
motored, on the tracks of the Union 
Pacific, Oregon Short Line, and Southern 
Pacific companies, from Omaha to San 
Francisco, from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles and return, including trips along 

3 


each division and qualified to know the 
track with its spurs and switches by dark 
or by daylight. Similar cars are used on 
railroad systems for surveying and inspec- 
tion work, while larger and more powerful 
cars are in use on suburban and other 
branch lines. 

The car traveled as a train, either as a 
special, an extra or a section of some 
regular train. Stops were frequent for 
the photographers who, traveling this 
way, secured views of railroad scenery 
hitherto inaccessible or difficult — to 
acquire. Regular train orders were 
issued to the conductor and in all respects 
the car moved as a regular train, meet- 
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ing passengers and freights at sidings 
and being kept account of on the train 
sheets. As with other trains, telegraph 
stations could not be passed without the 
lowering of the semaphore or a clearance 
‘ard. Safety thus assured, was made 
even more absolute by the possibility of, 
in a pinch, being able to lift the sixteen 
hundred-pound weight off the track 
by handles provided at either end. 
This indeed was usually done at the end 
of each day’s trip where there was no 
convenient spur track. The flange wheels 
were originally fitted with copper strips 
to achieve electric connections and throw 
the signals of the block system, but the 
oil of the ball bearings defeated this 
intention, save when the car was at rest 
and the strips were removed. 

The length of daily trips depended on 
the number of pictures taken, and in 
this connection, the amount of the regular 
trains. Luxury accompanied the journey 
in the shape of a private car, sent ahead 
on a regular train and serving as a 
traveling hotel in many places where 
hotels are not. This was also fitted up for 
the development of photographic nega- 
tives. The record trip was from Monte- 
rey to Santa Barbara in twelve hours, a 
distance of two hundred and seventy-five 
miles. The record time, a spurt of four- 
teen miles in seventeen minutes, down 
grade, near Cheyenne and another of 
four miles in five minutes flat near Chats- 
worth Park, California. 

The average speed on level track with- 
out a head wind was thirty-three miles 
an hour. The grades were accomplished 
without difficulty on the low speed, the 
chief enemy to progress proving the wind 
which aften cut us down to ten milés an 
hour going. 

The varying altitudes caused a close 
watch to be kept on the carbureter as 
every rise or fall of a thousand feet the 
engine showed a tendency to choke. At 
eight thousand feet the mixture was 
decidedly weak in gaseline and the winds 
were highest and the grades steepest. 
But there were no stops. In five thou- 
sand miles only three breakdowns 
occurred, once through poor gasoline, 
once because a screw dropped out of the 
crankcase and the oil leaking out, a joint 
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crystalized and the crank went out of 
commission, and once when a _ bearing 
froze and the car was run over an 
obliging culvert, stripped the engine and 
ground down the shaft with emery. 

The weight of the engine being on the 
front axle, there was no danger of the 
wheel flanges not taking the curves. A 
powerful foot brake was always effective 
and once, when an_ inquisitive cow 
appeared at a sudden curve the brake 
and reverse in combination stopped the 
car dead from full speed within two 
feet. A regular police gong warned 
trackmen and alarmed at road crossings 
though an improvement might be 
achieved here in using a whistle con- 
nected with the exhaust. A powerful 
carbide searchlight was all effective for 
night traveling. 

A good deal of after-dark work was 
done, proving one of the most exciting 
pleasures of the trip. The big are of the 
lamp’s ray illuminating the landscape, 
the scurrying of prairie dogs or badgers 
across the track, the keen night air, fresh 
and sweet from mountain side or prairie, 
the thundering past of a limited express, 
ablaze from headlight to observation 
car, the wait on a siding for a delayed 
freight, coughing its way up the grade, 
the talks with the men of the railroad 
and the peep into their world and work, 
the explosion of torpedoes under the 
wheel or the burning of a torch spiked 
into a tie to warn of a train just ahead, 
the mysterious eyes of the road, red and 
green and white and blue; all combined 
to give a thrill to the night travel that 
made it an enjoyable anticipation and 
memory. 

Of course there is one little joker in 
the enjoyment of such a trip. Railroad 
permission is needed, and can not be 
secured unless the traveler is on official 
railway business. 

The motor car proved a surprise party 
sometimes, as, for instance, when a heavy 
freight would be given meet orders for 
the car and the anxious gaze of the hog- 
head (Anglice: engineer) would see the 
little car revealed in the blaze of his 
headlight. “Gee, Bill,’ he would call to 
his fireman, “come and look at the toy 
wagon we got orders on.” 
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AUTOMOBILES IN 
THE SAGEBRUSH 
by CLARA E. DOUGLAS 
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[N 1905, there were two automobile 
companies in Goldfield, Nevada, but 
early last year the routes through that big 
gold mining country were segregated, the 
Nevada Mobile Transit Company taking 
the southern field. This company uses 
Pope-Toledo, Colum- 
bia, Winton, and 
Rambler cars; also 
the Christman car. Of 
these last named the 
company have two of sixty horse-power. 
Their Pope-Toledo machines are seventy 
horse-power. At Goldfield, the company 
has first-class repair shops. 

Apart from public motor cars the desert 
state sends innumerable private autos 
speeding from camp to camp. Goldfield 
has about fifty private owners; and Tono- 
pah quite as many more. Record trips 
have been made from both camps, and 
some marvelous speed and_ climbing 
have been accomplished. A  Stevens- 
Duryea car, driven by Renfro, came 
over the old Southern Pacific _ toll 
road, some six hundred and _ fifty 
miles, across the Sierra, without 
mishap or detention; and a_ Pope- 
Toledo car made fifty-one miles, over the 
old road between Tonopah and Manhat- 
tan in one hour and fifty minutes. A still 
more fascinating trip was that made by 
George A. Bartlett, a Tonopah attorney 
recently elected to Congress. He ran 
from Tonopah to Eureka, one hundred 
and fifty miles in eight hours and fifty- 
five minutes, in a Winton. Just how 
much of that time was consumed by a 
break-down in Pine Creek I do not know. 
The machine had to be pulled out by 
horses; so quite a little of the eight hours 
and fifty-five minutes must have escaped. 

There are several other instances of 
record-breaking autos in this region. 
Without a car the modern prospector of 
means considers it not worth while to 
venture forth. A famous trip was that 
which was started from Goldfield by 
Messrs. Ish and Camp. They used a forty 
horse-power Pope-Toledo, and_ visited 
parts of the desert never before touched 
by man. Their itinerary was from Gold- 
field by way of Tonopah to Manhattan; 
thence to Cloverdale, to Mina; and from 
Mina to Hot Springs, sixty miles, in a 
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little less than three hours. They ran 
from Hot Springs to Fairview, to East 
Gate and returning by way of Austin 
another speed rate was registered—over 
eighty-five miles in three hours and 
twenty minutes. The entire trip, through 
heavy sands and in many instances over 
untraversed alkali waste, was made with- 
out mishap of any sort. What a contrast 
to the dreadful hardships of this trip for 
early-day prospectors ! 


RAILWAY motor car officially 

designated as the “Glidden auto- 
mobile special,” pulled out of the La Salle 
street station, Chicago, on November 22, 
over the Rock Island road. Charles J. 
Glidden, of Boston, who in his machine, 
“A 3622” had already 
traveled, since 1898, 
a distance of thirty- 
four thousand, seven 
hundred and_ ninety- 
six miles through thirty-five countries 
in his chase for the world’s mileage 
record, was the “engineer and fireman” 
of the “Special.” He announced _ his 
intention to go over five thousand, three 
hundred and two miles of railroad tracks 
in the southwest before arriving at his 
destination, the City of Mexico, on New 
Year’s day. 

Mrs. Glidden, who is just as ambitious 
as her husband to make the “50,000 miles, 
in fifty countries, within ten years,’—the 
automobilist’s goal—sat in the front end 
of the “Special” beside him. She really 
occupied a position corresponding to that 
of a fireman, and Mr. Glidden, with his 
hands on the steering wheel, remarked 
that she did have a good deal to do with 
“firing” him with zeal for the rail 

The air was sharp and there was no 
glass windbrake on the front of the car. 
Both wore fur-lined coats. Their schedule 
called for them to whiz over the prairies 
of Illinois sometimes at a thirty-mile clip 
and sometimes as fast as fifty miles an 
hour. Mrs. Glidden said: “The cold will 
lend snap to the fun.” As the glass roof 
of the train shed sent back to the tracks 
the sounds of a ‘‘honk-honk”’ horn, at 8:45 
A. M., they pulled out, waving good-bye to 
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a small band of shivering railway officials 
and motor enthusiasts. “That will be 
pretty chilly sport for sport’s sake,” said 
one. “Especially if they run into one of 
those E] Paso blizzards, but I sort of wish 
I were aboard.” 


The special was run under orders from 
the Rock Island’s train dispatcher in the 
same way that any special of Pullman 
cars would be. The officials said that if 


John D. Rockefeller had a special train it 
would have to run as a 


oe . >? 
second section 
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of some other train, under the operating 
rules. 

It started out as “Second No. 29,” fol- 
lowing the regular train of that number, 
which is the California and Mexico 
express. Harry Fennimore, a Rock Island 
conductor, in the tonneau with Miss M. 
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FEW men were standing on the 
stern of the ferry steamer Oakland 

the other evening going to Berkcley, the 
suburban college town across the bay 
from San Francisco; when an automobile 
boarded the ferry. It glided on over the 
apron of the steamer 


AUTOS AND THE 
GREAT FIRE—by 
WALLACE EVERETT 


W. Barron, was more of a boss than Mr. 
Glidden, who is a retired telephone and 
telegraph magnate. Fennimore was the 


with a gentle whirr, 
stopped and its occu- 
pants left it for the 


conductor of this strange special, as other 
train conductors on other divisions of the 
road became, later on. The car could not 
start until Fennimore had gone to the 
telegraph office and signed the following 
order received from the dispatcher: 

“No. 29 will display signals Chicago to 
Rock Island for an automobile occupied 
by Charles J. Glidden and party. Second 
No. 29 will run forty minutes late, Joliet 
to Morris, one hour late Morris to Ottawa, 
one hour twenty minutes late Ottawa to 
La Salle, one hour thirty minutes late La 
Salle to Bureau, one hour fifty minutes 
late Bureau to Sheffield, two hours ten 
minutes late Sheffield to Geneseo and two 
hours thirty minutes late Geneseo to Rock 
Island.” 

The regular train preceding the special 
carried green flags on the engine. They 
were the signal for a second section. And 
on the back of the automobile Fennimore, 
acting as his own brakeman, stuck two 
green flags, the required markers for the 
tail-end of the special. 

Telegraph instruments and pole climb- 
ers were stowed away in the bottom of the 
car. Mr. Glidden, who began life as a 
telegraph messenger, later became an 
operator and retains his knowledge of the 
code and his old-time skill at sending and 
receiving messages. 

In case the car breaks down somewhere 
he will be prepared to climb a_ pole, 
attach his instruments to the wire and ask 
a dispatcher for a relief train. The steel- 
flanged wheels replacing the rubber-tired 
ones on the automobile, will be tapped by 
train inspectors’ hammers at railway divi- 
sion points, just as those of regulation 
railway cars are inspected. 

That the “Glidden Special” will be an 
object of considerable curiosity and 
speculation along its route, goes without 
saying. 


protection of the 

cabins. One of our party turned to me 
and said: “I am glad to see these trans- 
bay boats opened to those machines. In 
my mind there is nothing too good for 
them since the fire. Minus their efforts 
in those stirring three days of April last 
year, San Francisco would be a mass of 
ruins from the water front to the Cliff 
House.” 

These words, few as they are, sketch 
the feeling all San Francisco entertains 
for the motor car of these days of After 
Destruction, 1907. 

It was some time near five-thirty on the 
morning of April 18th, that a small auto- 
car shot down Market street carrying two 
blue-coated fire officials. The dust was 
just clearing from the street and the 
people were commencing to notice the 
fact that fires were starting along the 
water front and elsewhere in the stricken 
city. This fire chief and his assistant 
were not out for a pleasure spin even 
though the morning was a beautiful one, 
as California April dawns normally are, 
but the officials were on serious business 
bent—were traveling at a rate of thirty 
miles an hour from the central fire station 
to the harbor district to superintend the 
movements of their men and engines. 
The clang of the silver bell at the side- 
seat warned the scurrying citizens that 
there was trouble brewing and the street 
was progressively cleared from Van Ness 
to the ferry depot at the foot of Market. 
The motor car, with numerous others, had 
started on a_ three-day, non-stop run 
which was harder than any other test in 
which motor vehicles had ever partici- 
pated. There had been but a moment’s 
carbureter’s priming by way of prepara- 
tion after the coolness of the night and 
then the race for life and property was 
on. No time for adjustments, as every 
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moment was most valuable. The race 
was only for the swift and the prize was 
the greatest ever sought. It was a city’s 
salvation. 

In the year 1901, the automobile had 
commenced to attract the attention of the 
pleasure-loving people in the good old 
city by the Golden Gate but the cars 
were small while the expense bills were 
inversely large. Dissatisfaction was rife 
amongst the pioneers with purchases few 
and far between being limited to wee 
runabouts with wire wheels propelled by 
steam. Runs then were confined to the 
Park trip, to the ocean side, and these 
were considered marvelous without a 
boiler burning out, a thermostat unsettled 
or a pipe covering scorched. Drivers 
were timid and street crossing citizens 
rightfully even more nervous when the 
runabout approached. 

These and less amusing events wit- 
nessed the birth of the automobile enthus- 
iasm in San Francisco and the subsequent 
years have seen its growth in favor and 
proportionate increase in disfavor. Those 
who owned enjoyed while those who 
looked on at the gasoline festival cursed 
the impudence of those who operated, and 
the disgruntled ones later christened 
the motors “Those devil wagons.” 
Much of the local prejudice was due 
solely to arrogant driving or gross 
carelessness on the part of owners or 
their hired operators with the attend- 
ant disregard of the rights of pedestrians 
or horse drivers whose animals were yet 
unaccustomed to the noises of the motors. 
Not a little of the antagonism was due 
tc ignorance on the part of those who 
did not drive and who looked upon the 
introduction of the automobile just as 
they had upon the appearance of the 
bicycle. Human nature is the same the 
world over and many who operated motor 
cars felt that, Monte Cristo-like, the 
world was theirs. The thoughtful and 
considerate owners of horseless carriages 
suffered for the commissions or omissions 
ot their fellow operatives. Yet the world, 
with its advancing views, continued its 
onward march of progress. The motor 
driven vehicle had come to stay. 


Gradually, step by step, evolution by. 


evolution, owner by owner, the period of 
advancement continued. The public 


commenced to drive about in the cars 
rentable from in front of hotels and 
cafés. Current prejudice was wearing 
itself away through happy frictional con- 
tact with the cause of the feeling. The 
motor was winning its way, slowly it is 
true but surely and, where tens of ma- 
chines had been used in 1901, thousands 
were being operated at the commencement 
of 1906. 

Still there existed a strong feeling 
against the machines and many were the 
muttered epithets heard as one drove 
down crowded streets or caused a slight 
commotion amongst unaccustomed horses 
driven by even more nervous drivers. It 
meant years of education ahead before 
the motor car could win its spurs. It 
meant cycles of self-control on the part 
of owners and the exercise of patience 
with the bigoted narrowness of individu- 
als both in city and country. The intro- 
duction of the bicycle was finding a 
parallel in the introduction of the motor 
car. The time was not yet when the 
operators of the self-propelled car could 
expect reasonable, fair-minded treatment 
from those who did not, could not or 
would not own an automobile. Every 
accident was over-sketched in the press 
while the car was blamed for many 
troubles when over indulgence in intoxi- 
cants, either on the part of those affecting 
or affected drivers, might far better 
have been the basis of criticism. Then 
came the stirring moments of April 18th. 

With a bound, the automobile was 
found to be the only vehicle that could 
answer the exacting requirements of that 
hour. Horses were powerless in their 
fright or too slow to cover the fast in- 
creasing bounds of the blazing district. 
Space was far too great and time was 
the essence of all contracts. When 
buildings were being totally destroyed, 
one to each minute, and crumbling walls 
were making streets impassable, it was 
absolutely necessary that yards should 
be forgotten in miles. The trial by fire 
had come and the automobile driver with 
his car was making good in every place 
at every time. 

There were firemen and fire chiefs who 
needed transportation; there were police- 
men and their captains who were sorely 
needed here and needed there; doctors 
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were numerous but patients were legion; 
the army and the navy furnished their 
quota of supervising officers and they had 
to be carried from the Bay to Van Ness, 
from the Presidio to the Channel. Every 
second meant success if utilized and 
failure if wasted. Where were the horse- 
driven vehicles that could fill the pressing 
demands of the occasion? Never did 
breed of Arabia or Kentucky foal the 
thoroughbred that could answer the call 
of the hour. Flesh could not obey the 
summons and the horses were sent to the 
Park for safe keeping. Gasoline was 
king. The petrol which starts blazes 
was now, in this modern manner, em- 
ployed in the successful extinction of the 
encroaching flames. Without the motor 
cars, San Francisco would have been 
swept from off the map of metropolitan 
communities. 

Motor cars of all sizes and ages were 
scurrying hither and thither in their work 
of mercy or patrol. Deadly dynamite 
was carefully transported from the docks 
tu the outskirts of the burning districts 
upon the rubber tires of the cars. When 
fire forced the removal of the injured 
from the Mechanics Pavilion, the automo- 
bile alone could furnish the requisite 
dispatch and hundreds were saved when 
their salvation would have been absolutely 
impossible through the dependence upon 
horse-drawn ambulances. ‘The ease and 
rapidity of the silent motor cars saved 
those lives as later was saved the entire 
resident portion of the city, beloved by 
many. Down the blazing streets, Mid- 
dleton forced his fleeing Columbia; up 
the hills of the frantic business section, 
laden with officials, McBryde rushed his 
powerful Pope; here with a quick, hair- 
raising swerve came Watson carrying 
hundreds of pounds of deadly dynamite 
in his great red Toledo; Rosenfelt, with 
his Peerless, took his chances through the 
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lane of flaming buildings; doctors in their 
Autocars and Franklins swept along on 
their errands of aid and mercy while 
Winton and Stoddard-Dayton, Reo and 
Ford, Cadillac and Maxwell, White and 
Locomobile, Napier and Renault, Pierce 
and Packard, Stevens and Thomas—each 
and every available car from the little 
Olds to the mighty Mercedes—labored for 
the common weal. The great need of 
cars was fuel and no pains were spared 
to aid in the salvation work of the motor 
car. The Southern Pacific railroad offi- 
cials opened wide the doors of the com- 
pany’s storehouses and gasoline was 
poured into the tanks of the automobiles 
that were all-powerful and omnipresent 
in the hour of need. One big ferry 
steamer was pressed into service and 
brought a cargo from Oakland for free 
distribution to the motor car men. 

It was a truly glorious sight, this rush 
of the despised bauble of the wealthy, the 
vehicle which had been slurred and 
cursed, damned and deplored. Now that 
the hour had arrived, the black had been 
transformed into the snowy white swan; 
the motor car had come into its own. The 
pepulace now knew that that which had 
been built for pleasure had eased pain; 
that that which was supposed to have its 
only purpose in the killing of the lagging 
time of the Great Unoccupied had, in its 
elimination of the equation of hours, 
saved a city which was their own. No 
more will the car be cursed as it passes, 
for the memories of those hours of waste 
and travail when the automobile saved the 
day will never be effaced from the appre- 
ciation of those who saw and, seeing, 
understood. Let its fair name be well 
fostered and protected by those who 
operate it for the future of the motor car 
is not now dependent upon itself but 
solely upon those who sit at steering gear 
and throttle. 




















THE NEW WEST 


A SOCIAL STUDY OF LIFE IN NEVADA 
TOWNS TODAY 


By Evmer B. Harris 


RET HARTE’S country is over- 
B laid with a shell of sophistication. 
Sutter Creek, like Plymouth Rock, 
has a fence around it. The streams have 
delivered their treasure, the hills their 
golden fleece; railroads have crept in and 
off-shoots of city places have invaded old 
mining camps. The exponent of the red 
shirt, cowhide boots and ever ready hip 
arsenal, if he survives at all, does so at 
the expense of tourists. Romance still 
centers about him, but he is gone, like 
the prairie-schooner. The modern gold 
field is no longer a temporary camp of 
lawlessness and adventure. Tied down 
as tightly as Gulliver in Lilliput, a tele- 
graphic ganglion in the world’s banking 
and finance, linked to civilization by 
Pullman cars, it is only next door, as it 
were, to Wall Street or the Bourse; 
differs from them hardly more than a 
manufactory from a salesroom. 

The most popular modern mining camp 
on the Western Slope is marked on the 
map by a constellation of small towns in 
the Nevada desert, twenty-four hours by 
rail from San Francisco, over the spine 
of the Sierras and on across an illimitable 


expanse of sage and sand. As the train 
sways like an arrow through the wilder- 
ness, a hot wind toasts the bread on the 
plate before you, curls it like a cuff. A 
fine dust sifting in through the closed 
windows blinds the eyes, bites the nostrils. 
Walker Lake, a smooth blue boomerang 
hurled into the deserted hills and for- 
gotten, a few gulls idling on its shore, 
subsisting a mile above sea level by some 
miracle known only to their creator; a 
forlorn prospector leading his dusty 
burros westward; a reservation where the 
original possessors of this treeless land 
crouch stolidly in the shade of huddled 
shanties, watching the shadows lengthen 
on the mesa—these, perhaps, will be its 
sole distractions, its sole reminders that 
the train still moves upon God’s earth 
where life is precious and souls are 
schooled for paradise. The lapse of the 
hot, white hours is slow and uneventful 
in the desert, the end of the day welcome 
because cool, the sunset beautiful in its 
lonely grandeur—clouds bursting with 


gold and silver and long cloud-wings of : 


pink cooling to drab enfolding the ver- 
million-painted hills; and the twilight, 
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lit by massive stars, continues in this high 
altitude until the dawn. 

Goldfield, the center of the group, of 
mushroom growth, is compounded of dug- 
outs, tents, huts of beer bottles and adobe, 
others of tin sheeting, conventional red 
or green roofed cottages, a few mismated, 
squarebrowed buildings, some of stone, 
the whole spilled out over a gag in the 
jaws of an extinct volcano. ‘To the east, 
the foothills bristle with derricks. Pick 
and pan have been supplanted by electric 
hoists and ventilators. The railroad calls 
at the door. The incessant noise of mills 
and machinery is punctured by the 
muffled thud of dynamite. The ground 
is cracked open in jagged stopes whence 
lessees have torn the noble metal, paid 
their ground toll and departed trium- 
phant. The windlass, the whin, the hoist, 
mark embryo mines, stampmills full- 
fraught producers. No time is lost in 
handling ore or stock, and between the 
mines and the town automobiles glide 
back and forth as swiftly as weavers’ 
shuttles. A walk through the mines and 
a trip down one or two of the shafts in 
an ore-bucket leaves one clay-stained and 
hungry. The hotels are clean and com- 
modious. The use of the bath costs one 
dollar—and the good will of the succeed- 
ing occupant. In the Palm Restaurant, 
at Café Fiesta prices, one may lunch in 
the breeze of revolving fans on the deli- 
cacies of the San Francisco season, 
remembering, if he be an adopted son 
of the soil, to remove his coat before 
unfolding his napkin. Laced boots and 
pongee shirts have replaced cowhides and 
red flannel, and a “biled’’ collar is no 
longer the excuse for a lynching that it 
was in the early days. Music is not 


forgotten. From a balcony, piano and 
violin furnish a_ repertory including 


“Silverheels’” and ‘“‘La Boheme.” The 
waiters might have come from Tait’s. 
The tenderfoot who is looking for 
“copy” is invariably disappointed at the 
conventionality of his surroundings and 
finds it difficult to remember that this 
is the furthermost frontier of western 
America. 

There is, however, a characteristic note 
which designates the frontier, the absence 
of artificial class distinction. As the 
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druggist put it: “I don’t care what Smith 
says of Jones; it’s what Jones does to me 
that counts. We are all here to get rich, 
and your dollar is as good as mine.” 
This is the spirit of Goldfield, as of every 
other community whose aim is purely 
economic and where expediency and fair 
play are synonomous. Mental and moral 
discrepancies pale before a man’s 
economic importance to the town and the 
courage with which he keeps his word. 
For the rest, everybody calls everybody 
by his nickname. “Why, I been here so 
long,” remarked one resident of a year’s 
standing, “that I don’t know anybody by 
his last name!’ The women, however, 
are more easily catalogued, segregating 
themselves naturally under three heads: 
the impeccable married woman, the wife 
and mother, removed and preserved by 
marriage; the independent, unattached 
young lady, earning her way by canon- 


ized methods at typewriter or soda 
fountain, bright-eyed, quick-tongued, 


holding her own against all comers and, 
with inviting glances, ensnaring men in 
the meshes of curiosity; and the omni- 
present night-butterfly who, as the yellow 
moon balances on the low, black wave of 
hills, in the caressing air of evening, 
hovers on the porch of her tawdry cabin, 
flicking her cigarette and joking with the 
passers-by. Chinamen are not allowed 
in Goldfield; and_ such 
arrive there are permitted to do the work 
of porters only. These are the types one 
meets, these the divisions of society. 
There are represented three denomina- 
tions in religion, but, as the flaxen-haired 
adjutant of the Salvation Army admitted: 
“In Gol’field, to safe souls is wery 
unbopular!” = Fair play is religion 
enough. When a man dies or a child is 
born, the minister is called in; the mys- 
tery of life and death, the fret of the 
spirit is, on the whole, as rudimentary as 
are social distinctions in this oasis of 
buried treasure. 

There are few things more character- 
istic of a community than its amusements. 
Rock-drilling contests, burro races and 
the like are time-honored diversions in a 
mining camp. Gambling, the willingness 
to take a chance, a necessary and in- 
eradicable impulse in our makeup, must 


negroes as 
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here be reckoned with as a legitimate 
form of amusement. The business of 
sophisticated society is to relieve the 
individual from the hazard of taking 
chances. On the frontier, where life 
itself is precarious, the gambling instinct 
reaches its culmination, and all that is 
needed to foster this parody of existence 
is the open door. These are conventional 
pastimes, however, and the last Labor 
Day Committee on Entertainment decided 
to have a prize fight. In Nevada, bare 
knuckles are recognized as a legitimate 
means of arbitration, and it is no cause 
for wonder that this form of human 
remonstrance should have been selected 
as entertainment. In less than an hour 
fifty-two thousand dollars were  sub- 
scribed, and the best men in the business 
were engaged to pummel each other until 
one lost consciousness. The day came. 
Hotels, restaurants, supplemented by 
avenues of Pullman cars, ran to capacity. 
The streets writhed with men. Some 
talked fight, others mines, still others the 
boycott of a local paper. In front of the 
paper office stood a man with a camera, 
ready to placard all who entered as 
unfair. The spirit of fair play had got 
into the Game as well, gun-fighters were 
to be at the ring-side, and if contestants 
or referee abetted dishonesty, trouble 
was promised. From the gambling 
palaces came the rattle of poker chips 
and the monotonous call of the crap- 
shooters. Here were Labor and Chance, 
arms linked, carousing together. Death, 
too, was there—unheeded; an unknown 
man had entered the Salvation Army 











barrack and shot himself while the flaxen- 
haired adjutant was praying on the street 
corner. In the heat of the day long 
rivers of men flowed out from the town 
into the open mesa, focussed upon the 
square, high-walled arena. Yonder were 
the mines, sending up their uncounted 
wealth; to the right the town, sliced with 
deserted streets; here a graveyard, the 
head-boards all awry; and by its side the 
arena with eight thousand men and a few 
hundred women and children, their blood 
stirred to primal instincts of survival by 
force and stamina, cheering a black man 
and a white who fought until the redden- 
ing sun sank over the rim of hills. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars was paid 
at the gate. Twice as much changed 
hands as men at the ring-side, shading 
themselves with palm-leaf fans, sketched 
the battle on bulletin boards in distant 
cities. Another fabulous sum was paid 
for the rights of the motion pictures. 
And all this, remember, two hundred and 
fifty miles into the desert, under an open 
sky, where water is so expensive that 
graves are not kept green. 

This, then, is the New West, a land 
prodigal and self-sufficient. No one goes 
there who is not willing to take a chance, 
no one stays who is not willing to see fair 
play. Adventurous spirits from Texas 
and Alaska, from Australia and South 
Africa find there a congenial stamping 
ground. The last of the gun-fighters go 
there to die. There bankers do their 
back-gardening, as it were; and life is a 
queer mixture of six-shooters and spot- 
less table-cloths. 
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A COLLECTOR OF BLOOD 
MONEY 


By Earie Asuiey WALcottT 


Author of “Blindfolded” 


Drawings by R. L. Partington 


ONG YEN contemptuously 

W kicked aside the body of the 
cat. It had sunk its claws into 

him, and he had put his knife through it. 
He had killed a man for less. Why 
should he feel a qualm at the death of a 


cat? He wiped his knife and would 
have given the episode not another 
thought, unless for the pain of the 


scratch, were it not that he was con- 
fronted on the instant by Chung Ti. 

Chung Ti was old and fat, and had a 
face of weather-worn leather, but her 
tongue was as supple and sharp as though 
it had lapped the Waters of Eternal Youth. 
At the cat’s scream, she had run forth 
into the hall, blazing with indignation. 

“Why did you kill my cat, my beau- 
tiful black cat?” she cried. “Son of a 
mud-devil and a blind sow, is it not 
enough that you slew Huie Kong for the 
foul money of the Hop Sing Tong, but 
you must also murder my beautiful cat, 
who harms no one?” And she flung in 
his face all the foul words her tongue 
could command, which were many. 

Wong Yen’s eyes glittered ominously 
at the name of Huie Kong, and he 
touched the handle of his knife. 

“There is one way to silence those who 
talk too much,” he said sullenly. 

“What!” screamed Chung Ti. “You 
kill my cat, and would make that an 
excuse to kill me?” 

“T killed the cat because she put her 
claws in my leg. I may kill those who 
put their tongue in my affairs.” 

“Ki-i!” cried Chung Ti, with appro- 
priate epithets. “The cat would never 


have soiled her claws upon your con- 
temptible person if you had not stepped 
upon her beautiful tail.” 

“Poh!” replied Wong Yen. “There 
is but one thing more to be despised than 
your miserable cat, and that is your un- 
pleasant self.” 

At this frank expression of opinion, 
Chung Ti gave a howl of rage; and as 
Wong Yen turned to leave, she stooped 
suddenly, pulled a few hairs from the 
body of her favorite, ran after the assas- 
sin, and flung them in his face. 

“The devil of the cat shall pursue you 
till vengeance is exacted!” she cried. 
“You shall find this the worst day’s work 
you ever did, Wong Yen. ‘The spell is 
upon you.’ And mumbling a_ weird 
chant, Chung Ti took up the body of the 
cat and retired to her rooms. 

Wong Yen went his way in brief dis- 
composure of spirit. Chung Ti looked 
as though she might have commerce with 
the evil spirits. And it would be highly 
unpleasant, possibly dangerous, to be 
pursued by one of them—even a devil in 
the likeness of a black cat. 

“The white watchman at the theater 
once told me that it was bad luck to kill 
a black cat,” reflected Wong Yen. ‘The 
white men know many things that are 
hidden from us. Therefore it is well 
that I should make sacrifice to the devils 
once more, that they may be appeased.” 
And that the antidote might follow the 
curse before harm should come, he went 
to the tong house, and made contribution 
to the joss, and sacrificed to the devils of 
the air. Then he went about his business 
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with a mind superior 
to superstitious fears. 

Wong Yen lived up 
the third flight in the 
fifth house from the 
entrance of Cum Cook 
alley, in the city of 
San Francisco. Chung 
Ti lived on the first 
floor. Therefore Wong 
Yen meditated upon 
the desirability of seek- 
ing new lodging. And 
for a few days he 
amused his leisure with 
search for a room 
that should satisfy his 
modest requirements. 
There were rooms in 
plenty to be had, in 
marvelous variety of 
style, location and 
price; from the cubby- 


hole for opulent single gentlemen =} 
in Fow Chee’s palatial lodging- 
house on Waverly Place, to a + 
moist bed in Fan Toy’s subterran- i 
ean dwelling where bunks were : 


arranged in tiers of five and six, 
and one room accommodated fifty- 
two men in defiance of the cubic- 
air law. But none of these proved : 
equal in attractiveness to the little : 
back room in Cum Cook alley. F 
Wong Yen’s fastidiousness was 
not founded on sanitary considera- 
tions. He was superior to preju- 
dices on the score of ventilation 
and drainage. The difficulty lay 
in the circumstance that he was 
a man of capital. By a judicious 
mixture of industry and 
crime he had accumulated 
over six hundred dollars, 
which he trusted to no one 
—neither to the banks of 
the white man, nor to the 
honesty of the Chinese mer- 
chant. For Wong Yen’s 
purpose, then, the little 
room in Cum Cook alley 
had especial attractions. It 
was small and cheap, there- 
fore he was not constrained 
to share it with another. A 
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window opened from it 
upon a blank wall 
opposite, from which 
no eye could spy upon 
him. And most pleas- 
ing of all, a little box 
shelf had been hung in 
a jut of the wall just 
outside the window 
where it formed Wong 
Yen’s ideal of a hiding 
place for his treasure. 
It could not be observed 
from above, unless by 
one hanging over the 
parapet of the roof; it 
was out of the line of 
vision from neighbor- 
ing windows; and the 
wall of the house 





The black form of a Stretched for many feet 


cat * * * with above him, by which 
his sack in its ¢ 
claws. the spot was unap- 


proachable. No one 

could suspect this as a 
place for hiding—not even a burglar 
who might break into the room. So 
on the shelf lay his canvas sack, hold- 
ing more than six hundred dollars in 
shining gold; and in spite of the un- 
easiness roused by the neighborhood 
and impoliteness of Chung Ti, he 
would not move till he could find a 
more secret place. : 

Chung Ti, so far from persecuting 
him, kept from his sight. Therefore 
he plumed himself on the prompt fore- 
sight that had led him to sacrifice to 
the joss and the devils, and dismissed 
the affair from his mind. 

A week later a rude shock tumbled 
him from his couch of complacency, 
and sent him flying once more to the 
joss for comfort and aid. 

It happened this way: Wong Yen 
was lying upon his bunk, puffing at his 
little metal pipe, and speculating upon 
the best method of recouping the loss 
of three dollars he had suffered at the 
last game of pi-gow. Visions of wealth 
formed themselves in the air as his 
eyes idly followed the curling wreaths 
of smoke. Then on a sudden his ear 
was caught by the cry of a cat. It was 
no mere mew of hunger, nor even the 


























You shall find this the worst day’s work you ever did, Wong Yen. 
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cacophonous love song that rouses such 
dissimilar passions in the breast of cat 
and man. It was an unmistakable wail 
of distress. 

Wong Yen’s memory promptly re- 
minded him vf the curse of Chung Ti: 
“The devil of the cat shall pursue you,” 
she had cried as she flung the cat hairs 
in his face. Ugh! he could feel them 
again. He brushed his cheek, and looked 
about him in disquiet. Then the wail 
came again, nearer, louder. He tried to 
locate the direction of the sound, and 
peered into the corners in growing alarm. 

For a little he could see nothing. Then 
on a sudden there was a loud wail that 
seemed to fill the cubicle, and the figure 
of a black cat, with back arched, claw- 
ing desperately at the air and spitting 
furiously, appeared outside the window. 
Then with a final wail it shot downward, 
and was gone. 

Wong Yen wiped the sweat from his 
face, and staggered to his feet. Then 
he fled to the tong-house and spent five 
dollars, divided equally between the joss 
and the devils. And armed with the 
sense of conscious virtue that these relig- 
ious observances inspire, he returned to 
his room and slept the sleep of the 
just. 

In the small hours of the morning, 
Wong Yen awoke with a start, the heavi- 
ness of impending misfortune oppressing 
his spirit. He shook off the lethargy of 
sleep, idly trying to recall what it was 
that he should fear. Then on an instant 
he was alert, for the wail of a cat in 
distress came to his waiting ear. 

“IT have propitiated the wrong devil,” 
reflected Wong Yen, with regret for the 
five dollars wasted, and apprehension for 
difficulties to come. “What can it be that 
will bring the favor of a cat-devil? I 
must seek counsel of the wise men.” 

Another caterwaul, louder and more 
prolonged, drew his attention to the 
window that framed a gray patch upon 
the blackness of his room. Then slowly 
the silhouette of a black cat formed upon 
the gray patch, and Wong Yen felt his 
blood turn to water, and his flesh to 
tremble as with bitter cold. 
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The cat struggled and clawed the air 
with its back humped, and let forth a 
horrific yell that completed Wong Yen’s 
panic. He would have risen and rushed 
from the room, but his terror was too 
great. Then the cat sank below the 
window sill, and as the vision disappeared 
he breathed again. The paralysis of 
fear slowly released his limbs, and he 
rose from his bed. But as his feet 
touched the floor, there was another 
agonizing yell from the cat, and he saw 
the black body rise rapidly across the 
gray patch of the window, bearing in its 
claws the image of a sack—the faithful 
shadow-likeness of the sack that held his 
six-hundred dollars. 

At this awful sight, rage and despair 
burst through the coil of superstitious 
fears that had bound him helpless. He 
leaped from his bunk to the window. 
His treasure was gone! 

He cast his eyes upward, and saw the 
black form of a cat silhouetted against 
the sky with his sack in its claws. Then 
with a miauw that expressed to his ears 
the call of mocking triumph, the specter 
disappeared. And Wong Yen, with a 
howl of despair, rushed out of the house, 
fled through the solitary streets with the 
haunting fear that the claws of a black 
cat were about to clasp his neck, bolted 
into the tong-house, and flung himself 
prostrate before the altar of the joss. 


* * *¥ 


’ 


“That was well done,” said Chung Ti, 
complacently, as she untangled a cat’s 
claws from the sack that clinked with the 
clink of gold: “The contemptible Wong 
Yen is fitly punished by the loss of his 
ill-gotten gains, and my beautiful cat is 
avenged by her brother.” 

“It is well,’ assented her husband. 
“Money is better than blood. And now 
that Wong Yen has paid so cheerfully 
for the life of the cat, I shall exact no 
further satisfaction from him.” 

And Chung Ti, being wise, spoke no 
doubt of her husband’s power to best 
Wong Yen, but with cat and treasure 
beneath her long coat, crept cautiously 
down the stairs to her own dwelling. 
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GREEN WINTERS 


By ALBerta BANcRoFT 


Let others sing in ecstasy 
Of winter’s frosted filagree, 
And snow a-whirl and icicle 
A-clank on rock and tree. 


I sing no less a loving lay 

Of winters, soft in green array, 

Of hills and slopes and valleys green 
And blesséd skies of gray. 


THE STANFORD JEWELS 


By Davin Starr JorDAN 


President of the Leland Stanford Junior University 


, NHERE was once a man—a real 
man, vigorous, wealthy and power- 
ful. He loved his wife greatly, 

for she, wise, loyal, devoted, was worthy 

of such love. And because among all the 
crystals in all the world the diamond is 
the hardest and sparkles the brightest, 
and because the ruby is most charming, 
and the emerald gentlest—the man 
bought gifts of these all for his wife. 

As the years passed a great sorrow 
came to them; their only child died in 


the glory of his youth. In their loneliness 
there came to these two the longing to 
help other children, to use their wealth 
and power to. aid the youth of future 
generations to better and stronger life. 
They lived in California and they loved 
California; and because California loved 
them, as she loves all her children, this 
man said “The children of California 
shall be my children.”” To make this true 
in very fact he built for them a beau- 
tiful “Castle in Spain,” with cloisters 
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and towers, and “red tiled roofs against 
the azure sky’ — for “skies are bluest in 
the heart of Spain.” This castle, the 
Castle of Hope, which they called 
the University, they dedicated to all who 
might enter its gates, and it became 
to them the fulfilment of the dream 
of years—a dream of love and 
hope, of faith in God and good will 
toward men. 

In the course of time the man died. 
The power he bore vanished; his wealth 
passed to other hands; the work he had 
begun seemed likely to fail. But the 
woman rose from her second great sorrow 
and set herself bravely to the task of 
completing the work as her husband had 
planned it. “The children of California 
shall be my children’— that thought once 
spoken could never be unsaid. The doors 
of the castle once opened could never be 
closed. ‘To those who helped her in these 
days she said: “We may lose the farms, 
the railways, the bonds, but still the 
jewels remain. The University can be 
kept alive by these till the skies clear and 
the money which was destined for the 
future shall come into the future’s hands. 
The University shall be kept open. When 
there is no other way, there are still the 
jewels.” 

Because there always remained this 
last resource, the woman never knew 
defeat. No one can who strives for no 
selfish end. “God’s errands never fail,” 
and her errand was one of good will and 
mercy. And when the days were darkest, 
the time came when it seemed the jewels 
must be sold. Across the sea to the great 
city this sorrowful, heroic woman jour- 
neyed alone with the bag of jewels in her 
hand that she might sell them to the 
money changers that flocked to the 
Queen’s Jubilee. Sad, pathetic mission, 
fruitless, in the end, but full of all 
promise for the future of the University, 
founded in faith and hope and love—the 
trinity, St. Paul says, of things that abide. 

But the jewels were not sold, save only 
a few of them, and these served a useful 
purpose in beginning anew the work of 
building the University. Better times 
came. The money of the estate, freed 
from litigation, became available for its 
destined use. The jewels found their way 
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back to California to be held in reserve 
against another time of need. 

A noble church was erected—one of the 
noblest in the land, a fitting part of the 
beautiful dream castle, the University. 
It needed to make it perfect the warmth 
of ornamentation, the glory of the old 
masters, who wrought “when art was 
religion.” To this end the jewels were 
dedicated. It was an appropriate use, 
but the need again passed. Other 
resources were found to adorn the church 
—to fill its windows with beautiful 
pictures, to spread upon its walls exquisite 
mosaics like those of St. Mark, rivaling 
even the precious stones of Venice. 

In the course of time the woman died 
also. She had the satisfaction of seeing 
the buildings of the University com- 
pleted, the cherished plans of her 
husband, to which she had devoted anx- 
ious years, fully carried out. Death came 
to her in a foreign land, but in a message 
written before her departure to be read 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
great library, she made known the final 
destiny of the jewels. She directed that 
they should be sold and their value made 
a permanent endowment of the library of 
the University. 

And so the jewels have at last come to 


University—of all who may tread these 
fields or enter these corridors. In the 
memory of the earlier students they stand 
for the Quadrangle, whose doors they 
kept open, and for the adornment of the 
church, which shall be to all generations 
of students a source of joy and rest, a 
refining and uplifting influence. To the 
students who are to come in future days 
the message of the jewels will be read in 
the books they study within these walls 
and the waves of their influence spreading 
out shall touch the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

They say there is a language of 
precious stones, but I know that they 
speak in diverse tongues. Some diamonds 
tell strange tales, but not these diamonds. 
In the language of the jewels of Stanford 
may be read the lessons of faith, of hope 
and good will. They tell how Stanford 
was founded in love of the things that 
abide. 
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By GEORGE STERLING 


Afar the silent clouds go by, 
And snows of cloud and stain of sky 
Within my lowly bosom lie. 


The heedless sky unchanging stands; 
The clouds drift on to distant lands; 


Man comes and takes me in his hands. 


We pass. The lonely heavens abide, 
From gulfs unknown that mock his pride 
He tums to see me at his side. 





I stand along his little way 


ag What stirs him so he can not say: 
4 No less a mystery than they. 


4 Kin to the mortal flower that grows 
To fade, he droops at last; he goes 
To deeper peace than Nature knows. 


"Tis meet | share his rest, for he, 
Alone of living things that be 
Of earth, has given love to me. 


Drawing by Gordon Coutts 











CAPISTRANO 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS —_ 


IDWAY on the direct line of 

travel between Los Angeles and 

San Diego, California, is the 
small, half Mexican hamlet of Capis- 
trano, which has a claim to a niche in the 
guide book in that it holds within its 
borders one of the most poetic of our 
country’s ruins—the remains of the old 
Franciscan Mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano. 

Picturesque and dirty is Capistrano, a 
true hamlet of the land of poco tiempo, 
given over to sunshine, adobe and leisure. 
It lies in a sequestered valley guarded by 
great rounding hills, whose treeless sides 
are emerald green under the winter rains, 
carpeted in kaleidoscopic colors in spring 
with a myriad wild flowers, and brown 
the rest of the year. Patriarchal syca- 
mores, chastest of our native trees, dot 
with cool loveliness the bottom-lands of 
the little river San Juan which threads 
the valley and empties into the Pacific 
three miles from the mission at the 
village of San Juan. This place will be 
remembered by readers of that old-time 
classic, Two Years Before the Mast, 





whose author daringly describes it as 
“the only romantic spot in California.” 
It was there, in sight of “the small white 
mission” with its Indian habitations 
clustered about it, that the picturesque 
loading of hides took place, flung from 
the edge of the cliff to the waiting vessel, 
four hundred feet below. 

The true pilgrim, if he start from no 
more distant place than Los Angeles or 
San Diego, does well to drive to San 
Juan. So does the road lead him not 
only to Capistrano, but backward along 
the alleys of Time into the spirit of 
a day before railroads were, when 
zealous disciples of the cross set up 
tabernacles in this wilderness that the 
Indians might be gathered into the fold 
of Christ. 

The radiant sunshine, the song of 
birds, the fragrance of a hundred wild 
perfumes, and the continual change of 
scenery as the road winds in and out 
among the hills, are balm to tired nerves, 
and for the time being the hurry and 
stress of this our twentieth century life 
are as a fever that is past. 





AT SAN JUAN 

The rattle of our carriage wheels is 
almost the only sound afloat in the 
drowsy hamlet, where irreverent goats 
nibble lazily at the weather-worn mud 
walls of the older buildings, seeking out 
savory bits of straw that stick there; and 
where—it being still forenoon—the sunny 
side of the French hotel supports the 
broad backs of a row of leisurely Mexi- 
cans, who politely wish us ’wena’ dia’, and 
after the manner of their race answer 
all questions in English with an accommo- 
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dating “yes” andasmile. Later in the day, 
we shall find them moved with the wester- 
ing sun across the street to the postoffice 
porch, or a few doors further down to the 
bench in front of Carlitos Merenda’s store 
if the gossip be better there. 

The mission buildings stand at the 
extreme edge of the village. Originally 
they consisted of an imposing belfried 
church adjoining an ample cloistered 
quadrangle where the neophytes of the 
church were housed, as well as all that 





A RUIN—-MORE OR LESS COMPLETE, THAT HAS NO COUNTERPART THIS SIDE OF ITALY 
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small army of artisans who were always 
attached to the Franciscan missions of 
the California wilderness and on whom 
the church depended for the enlargement 
of her temporal borders there. ‘To-day 
all this is a ruin, more or less complete, 
but such a ruin as has no counterpart this 
side of Italy—a ruin that artists love, 
and, no less, Nature. Upon the crum- 
bling walls she has laid a tender hand, 
touching with rarest color the plastered 
surfaces of arch and column and fagade, 
and setting her wild flowers to bloom in 
the crevices of the old brick pillars of the 
cloisters. Vines of some former care- 
taker’s planting clamber lovingly about 
the pillars of the outer corridor that 
forms the northern border of the old 
garden, where once the fathers had their 
olive mill and where in the cool of the 
day they walked and meditated among 
shrubs and flowers that breathed sweet 
fragrances of the old Spanish home. 
There are no visitors to-day but ourselves, 
and it being high noon, we set our alcohol 
lamp alight upon a bench against the 
corridor’s sunny wall and brew a modest 
cup of chocolate, unmolested and unmo- 
lesting. While we are so employed, a 
troup of noisy children, sticks in their 
hands, come running along the echoing 
galleries, bursting in and out of the 
ruined chambers, in excited quest of bats 
which may be ignobly killed in the day- 
time. Seeing us, they dart off through 
a convenient doorway and their voices 
are swallowed up in the inner quadrangle. 





The 


garden where once the Fathers 
meditated in the cool of the day. 
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Leaving the garden, we pass a 
windowed wall whose old age is mellow 
with a coloring of soft pinks and yellows, 
and where, outlined in open air against 
the sky, there hang by rawhide thongs 
from rough wooden beams the pleasant- 
toned bells which the mission’s founders 
brought hither with them from Spain, 
and which daily for half a century rang 
out sweet invitations to all the childrex 
of the wilderness to gather to the bosom 
of Mother Church. The church bells, 
being impossible of manufacture in so 
wild a country, were among the chief 
treasures of the old padres; and when, 
shortly after the installation of these of 
Capistrano, there was rumor of an Indian 
uprising, fear of their destruction caused 
the mission fathers to bury them secretly 
in the earth. There they lay hidden from 
sacrilegious hands until it was deemed 
safe to restore them to their places. They 
still call to the services held twice a 
month in one of the rooms hardby fitted 
up for a chapel. 

A few steps more and we stand on 
what was once the 
floor of the great 
church. Now only 
parts of the choir 
and the transept, J 
together with one 
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wall of the nave, remain, keeping watch 
and ward over a heap of roofless ruins. 
Here on December 8, 1812, while mass 
was being celebrated, a shock of earth- 
quake rocked the stone tower from its 
foundations and sent it crashing upon the 
tiled roof, which fell in upon the throng 
of kneeling worshippers, between forty 
and fifty of whom passed with their pray- 
ers into eternity. So great was the damage 
to the edifice that the task of restora- 
tion appears to have exceeded the courage 
or means of the fathers of that time, for 
it was not undertaken. Not many years 
later came troubles with the Mexican 
government, and the secularization of 
this with the other missions; its flocks— 
both of souls and cattle—were scattered, 
and its buildings were abandoned to the 
earth, from which they had been con- 
structed. Some forty years ago an 
attempt to rebuild the church was inaugu- 
rated by some people more well-meaning 
than wise, who began by blowing up the 
priceless front with gun powder. Fortu- 
nately their zeal was then diverted to 
other channels, or we should perhaps not 
have a brick of the original buildings now 
standing. 

High up on the ruined walls, countless 
swallows have built their mud nests, and 
as the sun sinks to its setting the birds 
darken the sky with their circling flights, 
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filling the air as they go and come, with 
strange, creaking cries. Here where men 
builded a temple to the Lord, it seems 
unworthy that only birds remain to build 
transitory nests of clay upon foundations 
consecrated to divine ends. There comes 
to mind thai lovely figure in The Marshes 
of Glynn, by one of the most spiritual of 
poets: 


As the marsh hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies. 


So it is pleasant to be able to record 
that as though taking a hint from the 
nest-building swallows, the Franciscan 
order is to re-occupy San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission. In February, 1906, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, within whose diocese the 
mission is, officially called upon the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, who are the successors of 
the old padres, to take charge of the mis- 
sion, and it is believed that as soon as 
practicable the buildings will be restored 
to substantially their original condition. 
It is the intention that the place be made 
an institution similar to the imposing 
mission at Santa Barbara. 





OREGON ANGORAS 


By Dennis H. STovaty 


OATS need abundant range, hills 
to climb, and winters mild enough 
to allow out-door feeding the 

entire season. Oregon has all this in 
superabundance, and those who have 
entered upon goat raising in Oregon have 
found it a profitable business. On most 
goat ranches a yearly profit of $1.10 is 
realized from each animal, on mohair 


alone; the kids are worth from $2.50 to 
$3.50, when six months old. The cost 
of feeding and caring for the goats con- 
stitutes but a small item of the expense, 
as they are kept up but six weeks during 
the winter, and frequently there are 
seasons where barn feeding is not re- 
quired at all. Thus the goats allow a 
wide margin of profit. 
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Leaving the garden, we pass a 
windowed wall whose old age is mellow 
with a coloring of soft pinks and yellows, 
and where, outlined in open air against 
the sky, there hang by rawhide thongs 
from rough wooden beams the pleasant- 
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wall of the nave, remain, keeping watch 
and ward over a heap of roofless ruins. 
Here on December 8, 1812, while mass 
was being celebrated, a shock of earth- 
quake rocked the stone tower from its 
foundations and sent it crashing upon the 
tiled roof, which fell in upon the throng 
of kneeling worshippers, between forty 
and fifty of whom passed with their pray- 
ers into eternity. So great was the damage 
to the edifice that the task of restora- 
tion appears to have exceeded the courage 
or means of the fathers of that time, for 
it was not undertaken. Not many years 
later came troubles with the Mexican 
government, and the secularization of 
this with the other missions; its flocks— 
both of souls and cattle—were scattered, 
and its buildings were abandoned to the 
earth, from which they had been con- 
structed. Some forty years ago an 
attempt to rebuild the church was inaugu- 
rated by some people more well-meaning 
than wise, who began by blowing up the 
priceless front with gun powder. Fortu- 
nately their zeal was then diverted to 
other channels, or we should perhaps not 
have a brick of the original buildings now 
standing. 

High up on the ruined walls, countless 
swallows have built their mud nests, and 
as the sun sinks to its setting the birds 
darken the sky with their circling flights, 
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Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies. 


So it is pleasant to be able to record 
that as though taking a hint from the 
nest-building swallows, the Franciscan 
order is to re-occupy San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission. In February, 1906, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, within whose diocese the 
mission is, officially called upon the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, who are the successors of 
the old padres, to take charge of the mis- 
sion, and it is believed that as soon as 
practicable the buildings will be restored 
to substantially their original condition. 
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By Dennis H. Stovatu 


OATS need abundant range, hills 
to climb, and winters mild enough 
to allow out-door feeding the 

entire season. Oregon has all this in 
superabundance, and those who have 
entered upon goat raising in Oregon have 
found it a profitable business. On most 
goat ranches a yearly profit of $1.10 is 
realized from each animal, on mohair 


alone; the kids are worth from $2.50 to 
$3.50, when six months old. The cost 
of feeding and caring for the goats con- 
stitutes but a small item of the expense, 
as they are kept up but six weeks during 
the winter, and frequently there are 
seasons where barn feeding is not re- 
quired at all. Thus the goats allow a 
wide margin of profit. 
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A HERD OF WELL BRED ANGOKAS 


While there are many sections of east- 
ern Oregon well adapted to raising goats, 
the best range for this purpose is in the 
Willamette Valley hills and the mountains 
of the southern sections of the state. In 
western and southern Oregon there is 
plenty of brush and timber, both of which 
the goat must have. He will eat and 
thrive upon anything, from scrub oak 
bark to gray sage, and as he prefers feed 
of this sort to grass, he has no desire for 
open range, as do cattle and sheep. 

It is possible to give goats all the range 
they demand in Oregon, and they demand 
about one acre to every five goats in the 
flock. They will do very well on ten to 
the acre, but no more than that. The 
goat rancher needs only a little cultivated 
land, just enough to produce the alfalfa, 
oat or timothy hay for the winter’s 
feeding. Thus he wants only a little low 
land around his house for this purpose, 
and back and beyond this is the limitless 
range for his flock. This range may be a 
timber or homestead claim. Timbermen 
have no objection to the goats as they do 
nothing worse than strip the underbrush 
of its leaves. But goat lands, even where 
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bought outright, can be had cheap in 
Oregon, at a cost of a few dollars per 
acre, and the man who is entering the 
business is put to but little expense for 
range. 

The Angora is the most profitable, the 
most hardy and the best adapted to the 
Oregon mountain range. They keep to- 
gether better, and are more regular in 
their habits of feeding and in their going 
to and fro from the barns to the range. 
This is a very important matter, as the 
goats should all be in at night, otherwise 
there will be a loss through the attacks 
of coyotes and cougars upon the flock. 
To train the goats into a habit of regu- 
larity, the goat rancher employs a dog 
that well understands his business, and 
sees to it that the flock is in by four 
or five o’clock each afternoon. If they 
are not in, the dog goes after them. As 
an additional inducement to get them to 
come in at night, plenty of salt is kept 
for them around the barns, and all feed- 
ing is done from the racks under the 
sheds. 

As to the cost and profit of a small 
flock: A herd of one hundred Angoras 
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cost $500.00; but even at this cost they 
become productive of profit after the 
second year. The first year’s clip from 
one hundred will average two and one- 
half pounds to the goat, which, at thirty 
cents per pound, brings returns of $75.00. 
In addition to this there will be at least 
fifty kids, and these are worth $3.00 a 
head at six months, or a total of $235.00 
for the mohair and kids. Deducting all 
expense of feeding and care, a herd of 
one hundred will yield a clean profit of 
£200.00 the first year; and after the 
second year the flock will have paid for 
itself. 

By giving careful attention to the 
matter of selecting fine bucks, and weed- 
ing out the scrubby nannies from year to 
year, the flock can be bred up to average 
returns of three and four pounds mohair 
each. Bucks that will clip six and eight 
pounds a year can be bought for $40.00 
or $50.00 each, and such bucks will pay 
from seven to ten per cent on the invest- 
ment the first year they are placed with 
the flock. 

But all is not rosy in the goat raising 
business even in Oregon. Here, like 
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everywhere else, there are pests that 
annoy, and diseases that kill; but where 
preventive measures are taken in time, 
these can all be overcome before doing 
much harm. The goat raiser, like any 
business man, must use a little common 
sense, and apply the few simple truths 
that experience teaches — him. For 
instance, the goat will eat anything and 
everything, and in the fall, when the 
first rains come, he goes out after mush- 
rooms. They are a tempting morsel, but 
the goat is like a great many men—he 
can’t tell the difference between a mush- 
room and a_ toadstool,—so he nips the 
poisonous fungus and in a little while is 
seized with pains that bring an end to 
him. There is no way of teaching the 
goat to distinguish between the palatable 
mushroom and the poisonous toadstool. 
The wise goat raiser keeps his flock 
penned up for a week or ten days follow- 
ing the first fall rains. 

Goats are also poisoned by eating wild 
This is a flowering shrub that 
swamps and marshes, and goats 
are attacked with fits of 


azalea. 

grows in 
that eat it 
vomiting 


and a grinding of the teeth. 


{ 
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Affected animals can easily be cured by 
one or two doses of lard and soda. The 
two are mixed together and warmed, and 
a full*teaspoonful given from a long- 
necked bottle. The ratio of the concoction 
is a teaspoon of soda to two table- 
spoons of lard. Still another shrub that 
causes trouble is the thorned chaparral. 
This grows on the southern Oregon moun- 
tains, and is very similar to the grease- 
wood, sage-brush and mesquite of the 
prairie states. Goats will not eat chapar- 
ral unless the season has been exception- 
ally long and dry, and even then, only the 
bucks bite it. Those that eat it are seized 
with severe pains in the stomach, and 
manifest their suffering by constant 
bawling. The cure is a half-teaspoonful 
of spirits of nitre in two tablespoons of 
water. Several doses are usually re- 
quired, and they are given him regularly 
till he ceases his bawling and lies down. 
Goitre is the most dangerous disease that 
attacks goats, but it is one that seldom 
appears in Oregon flocks. Being danger- 
ously contagious whenever it does appear, 
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the affected animals are at once separated 
from the others and givén immediate 
treatment. Last on the disease list is 
foot-rot. It is readily identified by one 
or more red spots between the animal’s 
toes. He will limp around and become 
quite lame if not treated at once. An 
easy and quick way to cure is to take a 
quart jar, or small pail, and put into it 
a mixture of water and bluestone,—four 
parts of the former to one of the latter. 
Dip the goat’s foot into this a time or 
two, and the rot will disappear. This 
disease is caused by the goat’s wading in 
mud or tramping too frequently across 
marshes. It is also caused by penning 
them in barns or sheds with damp floors; 
thus it is well to never let the feeding or 
assembling place of the flock in or around 
the sheds or barns, become muddy. 

Taken all in all, there are few rural 
pursuits more pleasant or more profitable 
than that of goat raising. Just a little 
daily attention, a little care, a constant, 
application of common sense, and success 
is sure. 


























VESPERS 


By Mary VauGHuan 


Rose against the blue, 

Gold against the gray, 

Flames across the western sky 
At the close of day. 


Blue that dims the rose, 
Gray that dulls the gold, 
Shadows all my evening sky 
As my day grows old. 
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MISSION SAN MIGUEL, FOUNDED IN 1797 BY PADRE LASUEN 


A FIESTA AT 


SAN MIGUEL 


By AmeE.t1A Woopwarp TRUESDELL 


The Old Missions of California, interesting landmarks of a bygone day, have for many years 


crumbled, neglected to the dust of which their walls were builded. 


Some are ruined beyond 


repair, but the efforts of many of California’s sons and daughters are being fittingly exerted 
towards the preservation and restoration of such of the buildings as come within their means 
and compass. Among these is the Mission San Miguel, founded by Padre Lasuen, in 1797. 


LL Nature seemed to smile that 
morning as we were whizzed along 
the road that leads from the hotel 

at Paso Robles to the church at San 
Miguel, where ceremonies were to be held 
under the auspices of the order of Native 
Sons and Daughters to celebrate the one 
hundred and ninth anniversary of the 
founding of the historic old mission by 
Padre Lasuen. 

There it stood, the sun-baked adobe 
Mission, with but little change since the 
year 1797, a pathetic monument to the 
unparalleled boldness and _ indomitable 
spirit of those early fathers who made 
a succession of efforts, the making of 
which history has justified. They have 
passed, now, in the train of many things, 
and the actual details of their labors, the 
quenchless desire of self-sacrifice and the 


unflagging zeal of the followers of St. 
Francis of Assisi, must be left to con- 
jecture alone. 

As we alighted there came to us 
pictures of what we had read of the 
unquestioned lavish hospitality of those 
primitive days, when the missions were the 
only hotels in the country. The charm of 
the place cast its spell upon us. We 
seemed to see emerging from the arched 
doorway a Franciscan padre in long gown 
tied around the waist by a cord, the three 
knots in his rope girdle a constant 
reminder of the scourging inflicted for 
the slightest infraction of his vows. A 
crucifix hung by his side, and he shuffled 
across in leather sandals, attended by an 
Indian boy, to where his stranger guests 
had ridden up unannounced, but assured 
beforehand that whatever was at the 
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disposal of the good fathers would be 
offered them. 

A great country wagon crowded to the 
last microscopical inch with Native 
Daughters arrived about the same time as 
we did, and with the eager assistance of 
the Native Sons the human freight was 
unloaded. It was not long, then, before 
the arched corridors and_brick-paved 
cloisters gave back the sound of many 
voices, and re-echoed the footsteps of the 
children of a later generation. 

On account of the completeness of its 
interior decorations, San Miguel is one of 
the most interesting of the whole chain of 
California missions. Inside the church 
everything is practically the same as it 
was left by the padres, having, fortu- 
nately, escaped the hand of the indis- 
criminating restorer. The rafters, rough 
hewn from solid trees, have sustained, 
unimpaired, the weight of the roof, two 
hundred thousand pounds! They were 
cut in the mountains at Cambria, forty 
miles away, and carried by Indians to 
their destination. They protrude through 
the wall to which they are fastened or 
keyed, with large wooden spikes. Raw- 
hide, too, instead of nails, was used to 
fasten together the building timbers, 
beams and rafters, as well as for swing- 
ing the bells. The arches in front of the 
colonnade are unlike any other of the 
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missions, being graded in size. There 
are twelve of them in all. Two large 
ones in the center, one each side, three a 
little narrower, then one still smaller, and 
on each end of the row a slender arch. 

One wonders if the fathers were think- 
ing of the twelve apostles or the twelve 
tribes when those arches were wrought. 
The architecture of the different missions 
shows that they were fond of using the 
sacred numbers of three, seven and 
twelve, their faith coloring all that they 
did, for the sternness of their rule of life, 
bareness of cell, frugal fare and hard 
labor admitted little time for secular 
thoughts. 

The two broad arches make an impos- 
ing entrance to the door of what once 
served as a living-room. This brick paved 
cloister in early days furnished the set- 
ting for a tragedy that had for its motive 
saint-seducing gold. Three United States 
marines murdered, for their money, a 
wealthy English family named Reed. 
But vengeance in those days was swift. A 
posse followed the sailors on horse-back, 
the wild ride continuing until Santa 
Barbara was reached. There the riders 
of the panting, steaming horses followed 
the murderers into the surf, for Justice 
never halted in those hot-blooded days, 
and the guilty ones were shot as they 
tried to swim out to sea, the waves 








THE ARCHES OF THE MISSION COLONNADE ARE NOT OF THE USUAL TYPE, BEING GRADED IN SIZE 
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THE CHAIR WITH ITS SPREADING ARMS PREDICTS A SPEEDY MARRIAGE FOR ALL WHO ACCEPT ITS EMBRACE 


closing over them, and the gold of the ill- 
fated Reeds. 

Especially well have the old frescoes 
been preserved at San Miguel. These 
decorations have a distinctly pathetic 
quality, showing, as they do, the earnest 
endeavor upon the part of those who 
painted them, to beautify what meant to 
them, the home of God. The colors were 
mostly of vegetable origin, and sized 
with glue. The yellows were extracted 
from the poppies of the field; blues were 
obtained from the nightshade, and the 
stones picked up on the beach gave them 
their warm red tones. Glue they manu- 
factured on the spot from the bones of 
animals slaughtered for food. The walls 
at wide intervals have pillars painted in 
blue and white stripes, and between these 
columns are decorations of a_ reddish 
brown, the pigments as unfaded to-day 
as when the devotees wrought their labor 
of love. 


The gallery over the entrance is railed 
with the same old balusters that the 
padres placed there. They are painted 
in dull blue and green, the balustrade in 
outline and color being repeated as a 
frieze around the whole church just 
above the small high windows. The same 
tones are carried out with a pleasing 
harmony of effect not always seen in 
these places. On the wall behind the 
pulpit is painted an enormous shell. 
What acoustic properties are possessed 
by this semblance to a sounding-board, 
local tradition does not tell us. On the 
walls are the ten paintings brought by 
the original founders of the Mission, but 
they are indistinct in the dim light of the 
church. 

As we walked slowly over the brick- 
tiled floor, some one pointed to the foot- 
prints of a dog, evidently impressed on 
the tile while it was yet soft. What a 
picture it suggested to us! The old 
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corral with its piles of soft brick—the 
fathers with gowns tucked up standing 
over the Indians teaching them as they 
worked—the muchachos and the dogs 
running over the unfinished floor. 

It was almost time for mass, so we 
went and looked at the altar. Back of 
it stands the statue of St. Michael, the 
patron saint, the colors on the armor as 
bright as the day it came from Spain. 
The bracket upon which it stands, rude, 
heavy with slightly rounded base, is the 
original one cut and painted by the 
fathers. On one side of St. Michael is 
St. Francis of Assisi, the niche above his 
head showing the crossed hands of the 
stigmata. St. Anthony, the silver-tongued, 
is on the Epistle side of the altar, with 
the five loaves painted over his head. 

We were just turning away when 
Father Murphy in cassock and beretta 
came forward and invited us into the 
sacristy to see the rich vestments belong- 
ing to the church. We all gave little 
exclamations of delight as we entered the 
quaint old room. The walls were 
strangely covered with paintings of pome- 
granates and bordered with a frieze of 
grape-vines and their fruit, the colors as 
vivid as the day they were put on. 

Father Murphy showed us first a large 
cope of heavy cream-white brocade em- 
broidered with small red flowers and deli- 
cate green vines. The wide garment was 
bordered with a rich gold-leaf braid and 
spangled, all as untarnished as though 
they were new instead of having seen a 
century’s service. 

A cowl of the same material as the 
cope has become a curio, and is never 
used by the parish clergy. Not since 
the Franciscan monks laid it away, has it 
been worn. There is nothing like it at 
any of the other California missions. 
It consists of two pieces exactly alike, 
loosely hinged together, and finished at 
the ends with heavy silk cord and deco- 
rated with tassels. One piece was worn 
over the head with the straight edge 
around the face, the other on the neck 
with the straight edge on the shoulders, 
the two highest curves meeting the 
tonsure of the priestly head, and kept 
in place by a stiff lining. There is 
an old breviary with two heavy hand- 
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made clasps, dated 1735, and containing 
the autograph, Fr. Man. de Castaiteda. 
Father Murphy next called our attention 
to an extremely old picture of the 
Nativity, said to be an original painting 
by a Spanish student. He had found 
this canvas rolled up and covered with 
the rubbish of years. A scrawl which 
might have been a signature was wholly 
illegible. We had just finished looking 
at the curious canvas, and were absorbed 
by the appearance of an ancient lecturn 
of wood and an unused tabernacle, the 
first to see service in the church, when a 
bell announced the hour of mass. The 
devout remained, but our little party 
hastily thanked the good father for his 
courtesy, and withdrew to the other 
rooms to pursue further our investigations 
of the romantic old place. On our way 
out we saw the confessional, built into 
the solid adobe wall, with two doors 
opening from it. One had been replaced 
with new material, but the other, except 
for the insertion of a new panel of red- 
wood, was as the fathers made it. They 
swing on old iron hinges, good examples 
of the handiwork of that time. 

Two arm-chairs over a hundred years 
old created quite a little excitement, and 
a good deal of amusement. They had 
been used in Father Serra’s time, and 
our guide slyly confided to us that one of 
them was known as the marriage chair. 
Tradition prophesied that whoever sat in 
it would be married within a year. Upon 
receipt of this information a_ wild 
scramble ensued, and some_ decided 
scuffing, resulting in the triumphant 
seating of Doctor Mariana, a popular 
and talented native daughter. 

Passing out we found a circular clay 
oven under cover in an excellent state of 
preservation. It was about five feet in 
diameter at the base, arched to a point at 
the top, and was evidently used by a fire 
being built within it, and then removed 
after the inside had been sufficiently 
heated. Two great flat stones beside it 
were reminiscent of those early primitive 
days when the corn was ground by hand. 
Then we investigated the vats, ten feet 
square, used in the tanning of leather, 
for the able missionary fathers were not 
content with dominion over the souls of 
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A TYPICAL OVEN OF BYGONE DAYS WHEN THE CORNMEAL WAS GROUND BY HAND BETWEEN FLAT STONES 


the aborigines. They promoted to a 
singular degree the enlargement of the 
boundaries of their church by means of 
material as well as spiritual forces. 

Back of the living rooms the great area 
is desolate that once was active with all 
the industries of home life, and no trace 
is left of the patio with the fountain in 
the center, and the bright blooming 
flowers. 

Mass was over by this time, and the 
whole community met at the grandstand; 
a giant oak—a veritable monarch of the 
forest. With the. local society had 
gathered many of the members of the 
neighboring parlors, and several dele- 
gates came from San Francisco to enjoy 
the day and assist in the ceremonies. 
Seats had been arranged under the trees, 
and the great canopy of green leaves was 
extended by yards of white muslin 
stretched upon frame work, until hun- 
dreds could sit in cool comfort on a hot 
day. From all the posts and the grand- 


stand long streamers of red and yellow 
made a gala appearance, the playing of 
the band, the shouting of the boys and 
the popular enthusiasm adding to the 
festival effect. 

Then came the barbecue. Three large 
beeves, done to a turn and steaming 
hot from the roasting pit, were being cut 
up and passed around. We seated our- 
selves and were helped bountifully to the 
savory roast, and marveled with many 
others at the deliciousness of the wood 
flavor. 

Games came after this out-door feast— 
baseball, horse-races—anything in which 
the boys of the surrounding country 
could show their skill, but we walked over 
to the shady side of the Southern Pacific 
warehouse where were gathered interest- 
ing picturesque characters typical of the 
country. Here we saw the long-bearded 
ranchers and their tired-looking, weather- 
worn wives; Spaniards of both sexes, of 
all ages and all shades, the girls as 
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brilliant as geraniums in their gaudy 
colors; the white-haired octogenarian 
from the Mission Church; loungers, 
retiring old ladies and brisk men of 
affairs; all were there. 

Suddenly we stopped. In front of us 
squatting on the ground with all the 
stolidity of her race was an old Indian 
woman—one hundred and fifteen years 
old, so we were told. She sat there like 
a bronze statue, with a shawl over her 
head, and a black band across her fore- 
head. Surrounding her, like so many 
gay butterflies in their bright clothing, 
were children of all ages; her children, 
her grand-children, and her great grand- 
children. She had driven with them from 
the rancheria twenty miles above San 
Antonio Mission. Doctor Mariana with 


her softly-spoken Spanish finally per- 
Her name was 


suaded her to talk to us. 
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Perfecta Encinales, so she told us, and 
she had seen her father work on the 
Mission when she was a child, and she, 
herself, when she grew older cooked in 
the padre’s house. She knew all about 
the dark room, the dungeon where the 
bad Indians were bound standing with 
extended arms tied to a cross piece, in 
crucifixion for their misdeeds. 

At six o'clock there dashed through the 
town a man mounted on a black charger 
carrying in his hand a _ spear and 
crying: “Supper by the Native Daugh- 
ters at six-thirty!” If there were any 
meals served at all in private houses that 
night they were very few, judging by the 
crowd that respondcd to the call. Then 
it was that the Native Daughters gave 
me a heart-to-heart talk and discussed 
the prospects of their order, and the 
efforts they were making in behalf of the 
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San Miguel Mission. “We [ay 

want water—we need it so |* ™” 
much,” they said, “for we've 
planted trees and flowers about 
the Mission, but they will not 
grow if the company can not 
be induced to bring water. We 
are going to try to plaster the 
church, too, on the outside.” 

In the evening the Native 
Sons had arranged for a ball, 
a band from Paso Robles being 
engaged to furnish the dance 
music, and feet that had been 
busy all day moved to_ the 
rhythm of the music as though 
in the bright lexicon of youth 
there was no such word as 
tired. Still, when we once 
more came in sight of Paso 
Robles, we felt that after all 
the day had been a strenuous 
one, and as we stopped in front 
of the hotel where a beautiful 
lawn has pushed aside the old 
stage road, the place invited 
peace and rest. We thought 
longingly of the delightful 
baths and luxurious beds wait- 
ing for us. Far different in- 




















deed are these baths with 
their inlaid floors, marble walls 
and porcelain receptacles from 
those of the early days when both Indians 
and the padres enjoyed their peculiar 
virtues. The Indians a century ago were 
doubtless astonished to see what they con- 
sidered a wonderful temple to the white 
man’s God. What would they think now 
if their eyes beheld the elaborate house 
that has been erected for the purpose of 
using the waters, the beneficial effects of 
which they knew so well. 
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PERFECTA ENCINALES--SHE 1S 115 YEARS OLD, THEY SAY 


Somehow, we felt as we laid our tired 
heads on our pillows that night that the 
spirit of those men was still in the air, 
their ambitions yet dominant and that 
the torch of their self-denying zeal 


would not go out with this flickering 
spark of early Christianity, but, by the 
reflex influence of their lives, return per- 
haps, after many days, like bread cast 
upon the waters. 
























liams Cache that the rustlers assem- 

bled at Oroville to discuss their 
grievances and cuss Whispering Smith; 
and it was to keep up a cheerful feeling 
across Deep Creek that Whispering 
Smith, upon hearing that the Cache gang 
had resolved to round him up, rode over 
to Oroville to see the thing done. Inci- 
dentally, he wanted to serve papers on 
Murray Sinclair, wanted then in con- 
nection with the Tower W affair; but 
whether he found Sinclair or not at Oro- 
ville he wanted to interview anybody 
with ambition enough to kill the first 
railroad man that should show his face 
across the Peace River. Wickwire had 
brought the word that the Cache men 
were in waiting. 

Oroville once marked farthest north 
for the Peace River gold camps but with 
mining long ago abandoned it now marks 
farthest south for a rustlers camp, being 
a favorite resort for the people of the 
Williams Cache country. It boasts that 
it has never surrendered and that it has 
never been cleaned out. It has moved 
and been moved—up stream and down 
and from bank to bank; it has been 
burned out and blown away and lived 
on wheels; but never has it suffered 
the loss of its identity. Oroville is said 
to have given to its river the name of 
Peace River; either wholly in irony or 


ig WAS after the round-up in Wil- 


because in Oroville there was for many" 


years no peace but in the river. How- 
ever, that day too is past and Peace 
country has its sheriff and a few people 
who are not habitually “wanted.” 


Drawings by S. Armstrong 


Whispering Smith, pretty well covered 
with alkali, rode up to Johnson’s ranch, 
eight miles southwest of Oroville in the 
afternoon. The ranch lies in a valley 
watered by the Rainbow, and makes a 
pretty little oasis of green in the limit- 
less waste of sagebrush around it. Gene 
and Bob Johnson were cutting alfalfa 
when Whispering Smith rode into the 
field, and, stopping the mowers, the three 
men talked while the seven horses nibbled 
in the clover. 

“Now provided I find Sinclair,” said 
Smith as he told his story to the deputy 
sheriff of Peace county, “I may need a 
little help, Gene, to get him out of town; 
that is, if there are too many Cache men 
on hand for me.” 

Bob Johnson was stripping a stalk of 
alfalfa in his fingers. “Them fellows 
are pretty sore since the round-up.” 

“That comes of half doing a job, Bob. 
I was in too-much of a hurry when I was 
up there,’ returned Whispering Smith. 
“If you and Gene will join me sometime 
when I have a week to spare we will go 
in there and clean up the gang and burn 
the hair off the roots of the Chaparral— 
what? I’ve hinted to Rebstock he could 
get ready for something like that.” 

“Tell us about the fight in the Cache, 
Gordon.” 

“T will if you will give me something 
to eat and have this horse taken care of. 
Then, Bob, I want vou to ride into Oro- 
ville and reconnoitre. This is mail day 
and I understand some of the boys are 
in buying postage stamps to put on my 
coffin.” 
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They went together over to the house 
where Whispering Smith talked while 
he ate. Bob took a horse and rode 
away, and Gene with his guest went back 
to the alfalfa where Smith took Bob’s 
place on the mower. When they saw 
Bob riding up the valley, Whispering 
Smith, bringing in the machine, mounted 
his horse. 

“Your man Sinclair is there all right,” 
announced Bob as he approached. “He 
and Rebstock were in the Blackbird 
saloon. I talked a few minutes with them. 
Sinclair didn’t say much; only that the 
railroad gang was trying to run him out of 
the country and that he wanted to meet 
a few of them before he went. I just 
imagined he held up a little before me; 
maybe not. There’s a dozen Williams’s 
Cache men in town.” 

“But they are mostly coyotes; they 
are not really dangerous, Bob, though 
they may be troublesome,’ observed 
Smith reflecting. 

“Well, what’s your plan?” blurted 
Gene Johnson. 

“T haven’t any plan, Gene,” returned 
Smith with entire simplicity. ‘My only 
plan is to ride into town and serve my 
papers, if I can. I’ve got a deputyship; 
and if the Cache men want to talk shoot- 
ing we'll talk, of course. If you, Bob, 
or both of you will happen in about 
thirty minutes later you'll get the news 
and perhaps see the fun. Much obliged 
for your feed, Gene; come down to 
Medicine Bend any time and I’ll fill you 
up. I want you both for the elk hunt 
next fall, remember that. Bucks is com- 
ing and is going to bring Brown and 
Gibbs and perhaps Atterbury and some 
New Yorkers—and McCloud’s brother, 
| the preacher, is coming out and they are 
all right, all of them.” 

The only street in Oroville faces the 
river and the buildings string for two 
or three blocks along modest bluffs. Not 
a soul was in sight when Whispering 
Smith rode into town save that across 
_ the street from where he dismounted and 
tied his horse three men stood in front of 
the Blackbird. 

They watched the new arrival with 
_ languid interest. Smith walked stiffly 
_ over toward the saloon to size the men up 
v 
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before he should enter it. The middle 
man of the group, with a thin red face 
and very blue eyes, was chewing tobacco 
in an unpromising way. Before Smith 
was half way across the street he saw 
the hands of the three falling to their 
hips. Taking care, however, only to 
keep the men between him and the saloor 
door, Smith walked directly toward them. 
“Boys, have you happened to see Gene or 
Bob Johnson to-day, any of you?” He 
threw back the brim of his Stetson as he 
spoke. 

“Hold your hand right there—right 
where it is,’ said the blue-eyed man 
sharply. 

Whispering Smith smiled but held his 
hand rather awkwardly up on his hat 
brim. “No,” continued the spokesman, 
“we ain’t none of us happened to see Bob 
nor Gene Johnson to-day; but we happen 


to seen Whispering Smith and we'll 


blow your face off if you move it an 
inch.” 

Smith laughed. “I never quarrel with 
a man that’s got the drop on me, boys. 
Now this is sudden but unexpected. Do 
I know any of you?” He looked from 
one face to the other before him with 
a wide reach in his field of vision for the 
three hands that were on the threé pistol 
butts. “Hold on; I’ve met you some- 
where,” he said with easy confidence to 
the blue-eyed man with the weather-split 
lip. ‘Williams Cache, wasn’t it? All 
right, we’re placed; now what have you 
got in for me?” 

“T’ve got forty head of steers in for 
you,” answered the man in the middle 
with a splitting oath. “You stole forty 
head of my steers in that round-up and 
I’m going to fill you so full of lead now 
that you'll never run off no more stock 
for nobody. You needn’t look over there 
to your horse nor your rifle; hold your 
hands right where they are.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” 

“When I pull, I shoot.” 

“That’s business; I don’t always do 
it, but it’s business, I admit. It isn’t 
every man that gets the drop on me that 
easy either, no indeed,” continued Whis- 
pering Smith in frank admiration. “But 
you boys have got it all right; only I 
want to say, you're after the wrong man. 
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That round-up was John Rebstock’s fault 
and Rebstock is bound to make good all 
loss and damage.” 

“You'll make good my share of it right 
now, and here,” said the man with the 
glittering eye. 

“Why, of course,’ assented Whisper- 
ing Smith, “if I must I must; I suppose 
I may light a cigarette before you turn 
loose the fireworks, boys.” 

“Light it, damned quick.” 

Laughing at the urgency of the sum- 
mons, Whispering Smith, his eyes beam- 
ing with amiability, put the fingers of his 
right hand in his waistcoat pocket, drew 
out a package of cigarette papers and 
bantering his captors innocently the 
while, tore out a sheet and put the packet 
back. Folding the paper in his two 
hands he said he believed his tobacco 
was in his saddle pocket and asked leave 
to step across the street. The trick was 
too transparent and leave was refused 
with scorn. He begged the three men in 
front of him in turn for tobacco; they 
cursed him and shook their heads 

For an instant he looked troubled; 
still appealing to them with his eyes, he 
tapped lightly the lower outside pockets 
of his coat with his fingers, shifting the 
cigarette paper from hand to hand as he 
hunted; the two lower pockets were 
empty. But as he tapped the upper left 
breast pocket—the three, lynx-eyed, 
watching him—his face brightened. 
“Stop,” said he, his voice sinking to a 
relieved whisper as his hand rested 
lightly on the treasure, “I’m all right; 
there’s the tobacco now. I suppose one 
of you will give me a match?” 

All that the three before him could 
ever afterward recollect—and they cud- 
geled their brains -pretty _ thoroughly 
about that moment for several years 
afterward—was that Whispering Smith 
with his left hand took hold of the lapel 
of his coat to take the tobacco from his 
breast pocket. An excuse to take that 
lapel in his left hand was in fact all that 
Whispering Smith needed to put not 
alone the three men before him, but all 
Oroville, at his mercy. The play of his 
right hand, in crossing the corduroy 
waistcoat to pull his revolver from its 
scabbard and throw: it into their faces 


‘with Filber, who was standing with his” 
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was all too quick for better eyes than 
theirs.. They saw only the muzzle of the z 
heavy Colt’s under their noses, and the 
good-natured smile still behind it. 

“Or will one of you roll a cigarette?” 
Whispering Smith asked without a break 
between the two questions, “I don’t ~ 
smoke. Now go right ahead; don’t make 
faces; and do anything you want with 
your hands or your feet either; I 
wouldn’t ask a man to keep his hands © 
and feet still,’ he insisted, the revolver 
playing like a snake’s tongue between the 
three faces as he spoke. “You won't 
draw? You won't fight? Pshaw! Then ~ 
disengage your hands gently from your 
guns. You fellows really ought not to 
attempt to pull a gun in Oroville and I 
will tell you why—there’s a reason for it.” 
He looked confidential as he put his head 
forward. to whisper among the crest- 
fallen rustlers. “At this altitude it is 
too fast work.” 

“T know you now,” he went on as they 
continued to wilt. “You are Fatty Fil- 
ber,” he said to the thin chap. “Now 
don’t work your mouth at me like that; © 
don’t do it. You seem surprised. Really, — 
have you the asthma? Get over it, be-~ 
cause you are wanted in Pound County 
for horse stealing. Why, hang it, Fatty, 
you're good for ten years and of course,” 
since you have reminded me of it, I'll see 
that you get it. And you, Baxter,” said ~ 
he to the man on the right, “I spoke to™ 
you once about altering brands when I~ 
was inspector; that’s five years, you | [== 
know. You,” he added, scrutinizing the ~ 
third man to scare him to death, “I think” eA 
were at Tower W? No? No matter, you) b= 
two boys may go, anyway. Fatty, youl) 
stay; we'll put some state cow on your ~ 
ribs. By the way, are you a detective, Fes 
Fatty? I can get you into an associa- 9 F% 
tion where they give you a German silver 
star and teach the Japanese method of 
pulling by correspondence—what? Or 
you might get an electric battery to arms 
handle your gun with. You can get them™ crow 
from the mail order houses, sure; read = “E 
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the big book.” ' cheer 
When Gene and Bob Johnson rode into _looki 
town, Whispering Smith was sitting in 4 the 


chair outside the Blackbird still chatting) W. 
Filbe 
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i of They saw only the muzzle of the heavy Colt’s under their noses. 


y to arms around a hitching post; a modest 
them= crowd of hangers-on had gathered. 

read “Here we are, Gene,” exclaimed Smith 

cheerfully to the deputy sheriff. “I was 

into looking for steers but some calves got into 

in @) the drive. Take him away.” 
tting While the Johnsons were laughing at 
1 his” Filber, Smith walked into the Blackbird. 


He had lost thirty minutes and in losing 
them he had lost his quarry. Sinclair 
had disappeared from town and Whisper- 
ing Smith made a virtue of necessity by 
taking the upsetting of his plans with an 
unruffled face. There was but one thing 
more, indeed, to do, and that was to eat 
his supper and ride away. The street 
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encounter had made so much talk that 
Smith declined Gene Johnson's invitation 
to go back to the house. It seemed a 
convenient time to let any other rustlers 
make good if they were so disposed and 
Whispering Smith went to the hotel 
where the Williams Cache men made 
headquarters, to get supper. 

There was a rise in the atmospheric 
pressure the moment he entered the hotel 
door and when he walked into the dining 
room the silence was oppressive. Smith 
looked for a seat; the only seat vacant 
was one at a table where nine men from 
the Cache sat. It was awkward but 
Whispering Smith was hungry and the 
only thing to do was to take the vacant 
chair. 

Nine men were busily eating supper 
when Whispering Smith drew up at the 
head of the table. Nine pairs of hands 
dropped knives, forks and spoons and 
went under the tablecloth when he sat 
down. Coughing slightly to hide his em- 
barrassment and to keep his left hand in 
touch with his necktie, Whispering Smith 
looked around the table with the re- 
strained air of a man who has bowed his 
head and resolved to ask the blessing but 
wants to make reasonably sure that the 
family is listening. He knew that nine 
six-shooters lay in the nine laps under 
the cloth. A movement at other tables 
among the regular boarders of the hos- 
telry was apparent almost at once; appe- 
tites began to fail all over the dining 
room. Whispering Smith gave his order 
genially to the confused waitress: 

“Bring me two eggs—one fried on one 
side and one on the other—and coffee.” 

There was a general scraping of the 
floor as chairs were pushed back and 
guests not at the moment interested in 
the bill of fare started modestly but 
firmly to leave the dining room. At Whis- 
pering Smith’s table there was not a call 
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for a second cup of coffee. To stimulate 
the eating he turned the conversation intc 
channels as reassuring as possible. Un- 
fortunately for his endeavor the man at 
the far end of the table reached for a 
toothpick. It seemed a pleasant way out 
of the difficulty and when the run on 
toothpicks had once begun all of Whis- 
pering Smith’s cordiality could not check 
it. Every man appeared to want a tooth- 
pick and one after another of Whispering 
Smith’s company deserted him. He was 
finally left alone with a physician known 
as “Doc,” a forger and bigamist from 
Denver. Smith tried to engage “Doc,” 
in medical topics but the doctor was not 
alone frightened but tipsy and when 
Smith went so far as to ask him, as a 
medical man, whether the high water in 
the mountains had, in his opinion, any 
direct connection with the prevalence of 
falling of the spine among the old 
“‘residenters” in Williams Cache, the 
doctor felt of his head as if his brain 
were turning turtle. When Whispering 
Smith raised his knife ostentatiously to 
bring out a feature of his theory the 
doctor raised his knife higher to admit 
the force of it. And when Whispering 
Smith leaned his head forward impres- 
sively, to drive home a point in his asser- 
tion, the doctor stretched his neck till his 
face grew apoplectic. 

Releasing him at length from the 
strain, Whispering Smith begged of the 
staring waitress the recipe for the tea- 
biscuit. But when she came back with it 
he was pouring catsup over his griddle 
cakes and she could not recollect whether 
the gasoline went into the dough or over 
it. Before he left the dining room the 
Cache men had started for home. When 
the last one was clattering across the 
bridge, Whispering Smith was looking 
around on the porch for some one to talk 
with. 
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THE MUNICIPAL VALUE OF 


INSURANCE 


JUST WHAT THE RECORDS SHOW OF THE 


RESULTS FOLLOWING SAN FRANCISCO’S 
GREAT FIRE 


By Davin H. Waker 


Estimated Value of Buildings and Property Destroyed by the San 


PUERCO SPAVD, CAIN d, NOOU 55:00 are: Sin:5ia «0's a\e o:s1e vic 0.204 4 swninWeice oie $350,000,000.00 
Watemnted Total, TROWVARCE =... a. <.o.s. 0:65 osc occ ce ccbecaceccscasseecece se SS0SI00000,00 
Total Insurance Paid up to December 20..............cccccccccccccce 150,000,000.00 
Total Value Building Permits May 19 to December 20.............++. 34,520,127.00 


HAT is insurance worth to a 

W great city in time of a wholesale 

disaster? This is a question 
that has recently been brought to the 
attention of San Francisco in the most 
forcible way possible, namely by the 
occurrence of an unparalleled loss by fire 
and by the need of immediate cash for 
reconstructive use. Consequently San 
Francisco, the latest instance of this sort 
among great American cities, is qualified 
to stand forth as a witness, and depose 
regarding its own experience. 

Without receipt of any money from 
insurance sources it is true, and unques- 
tionably so, that San Francisco would 
have been rebuilt, ultimately, for its port 
is the key to foreign commerce, for a vast 
volume of imports and exports annually, 
and the center of much of commercial 


history to be made in the incalculable- 


developments in a future that will find 
the Pacific to be the greatest commercial 
ocean of all seas of this good globe. 
Moreover the one great harbor between 
Los Angeles and Portland; Oregon, com- 
mands growth imperatively to center 
about it. Again, enormous wealth is con- 
centrated here. But amid these greater 
considerations insurance does not lose its 
importance either as a measure of speedy 
recuperation or as a factor in the expan- 


sion and solidity of business ventures; of 
home-building; as latent assets that 
emergency may convert into ready 
resources. 

San Francisco had, in April, 1906, 
what may be styled a first-class calamity. 
Its losses are estimated in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The exact amount 
is not easily ascertainable, if at all. 
Basing an estimate upon insurance lia- 
bility, the general ratio of insurance to 
value, with an allowance of five per cent 
for property that was not insured, the 
value of buildings and their contents that 
were destroyed by fire was about $350,- 
000,000.00. The insurance on properties 
in the portions of the city that were 
burned is estimated to have been $235,- 
000,000.00. All this, with the exception 
of about $6,000,000.00 was written by 
companies that had been authorized to do 
business in California. The $6,000,- 
000.00 was distributed among about one 
hundred companies, outside of this state. 

E. F. Mohrhardt, secretary of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Adjusting Bureau, a body 
that was called into existence by the fire 
insurance companies in response to exi- 
gencies and that was a great factor in 
making settlements for losses, supplies 
the following ascertained facts regarding 
the extent of the San Francisco disaster: 
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“The total area burned was about three 
thousand acres, or about four and seven- 
tenths square miles, containing five 
hundred and twenty blocks and about 
twenty-five thousand buildings, one-half 
of which were residences.” Coupled with 
the estimated loss of $350,000,000.00 
these figures relating to area, give an 
adequate idea of the extent of the ravages 
by conflagration. 

The loss being thus roughly computed, 
the original question naturally recurs— 
what is insurance worth to a great city 
in time of wholesale disaster. Is it worth 
the premiums? The answer to this must 
be affirmative. In fact, according to very 
good authority, the profits of under- 
writing for fifty years, were wiped out 
by the San Francisco fire. On this point 
the best available testimony is here intro- 
duced. 

While insurance settlements were 
pending, the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Charles H. Bentley, George E. 
Butler and George D. Gray, to investi- 
gate such settlements and to report. The 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
then engaged the services of Professor 
Albert W. Whitney, of the University of 
California, to assist the committee in the 
preparation of a statement for general 
dissemination. The purposes of the com- 
mittee are described as follows: 


1. The moral effect upon the insurance 
companies involved when they knew that the 
Chamber of Commerce proposed to make a 
reliable report, giving due credit to those 
companies that are meeting their obligations 
fairly. 

2. Supplying information on application 
of our members relating to adjustments by 
companies with which said members might 
hold policies. 

3. Sending general information to com- 
mercial organizations throughout the country 
relating to the insurance conditions in our 
city. 

4. In the light of such information ventur- 
ing some suggestions that will tend to the 
betterment of the fire insurance business both 
for the insurer and the insured. 


This committee has reported and the 
results of investigation is made public. 
The conclusions that were reached have 
taken wide scope, as might be inferred 
from the plan that the committee out- 
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lined, as recounted in the foregoing. 
Professor Whitney wrote the report for 
the Chamber of Commerce. This was 
considered and discussed by the Board of 
Trustees of the Chamber, of which Wil- 
liam H. Marston is the president, and 
was finally adopted as the deliberate 
judgment of the oldest and largest purely 
commercial organization on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘Taking these facts together it 
would seem that the best means were 
adopted to provide a statement of insur- 
ance settlements and insurance conditions 
that may be accepted. Among several 
significant paragraphs in this report is 
the following: 


In connection with this conflagration it is 
interesting to draw attention to the profit 
account in fire insurance. The underwriting 
profit has averaged lately, that is for the last 
twenty years before the San Francisco fire, 
about three per cent of the gross premium 
receipts. It is probable, however, that the 
loss in this fire will sweep out all such profit 
for the last fifty years. For if, off hand, we 
take the premium receipts in the United 
States during that time to have been six 
billion dollars, which is probably rather more 
than less the true amount, the profit must 
have been somewhere near $180,000,000.00. 
The amount that will finally be paid in San 
Francisco is probably at least as much as 
this, thus leaving no underwriting profit dur- 
ing this time. 


Professor Whitney also wrote in the 
same connection: 


This does not mean, however, that the busi- 
ness has been conducted at a loss, for the 
principal source of profit is the interest on 
securities. As the assets of a company, which 
consist of the unearned premium fund, the 
surplus and the capital should be several 
times the capital, interest on these at, say 
four per cent, would give an excellent return 
upon the capital. When, however, one con- 
siders that the surplus is often made up of 
contributions by the stockholders and that not 
infrequently they have been called upon to 
subscribe new funds to carry on the business, 
the return does not seem too large for the 
risk that is assumed. 


The Chamber of Commerce’s estimate 
that the payments on insurance losses in 
this city will amount to $180,000,000.00 
is as reliable as any to be procured. 
Placing this beside the estimated loss of 
$350,000,000.00, the fact that insurance 
is a great factor in the rehabilitation of 
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San Francisco is self luminous. To 
diverge a moment for purposes of illus- 
tration, some collateral facts of current 
local history may be adduced. 

The permits to build in San Francisco 
since May 19, and to and _ including 
December 20, 1906, represent a total 
value of $34,520,127. These figures are 
supplied by Thomas Magee & Sons 
through the agency of the Real Estate 
Circular, which specializes along the line 
of realty and is accepted as an authority 
regarding statistics in the scope of 
its specialty. An excellent authority 
estimates that $150,000,000.00 has 
already been paid by fire insurance com- 
panies of all classes to San Francisco 
policyholders. Compare these figures 
with the building permit total and it 
appears that enough money already has 
come to hand within the current year, 
from the insurers, to pay for more than 
four times the building improvements 
under contract to a very recent date, if it 
were all devoted to that single purpose. 

The clearings of the San Francisco 
banks for the first eleven months of 1906 
amounted to $1,795,114,211.24, and those 
for the corresponding portion of the year 
1905 footed up $1,665,363,629.51. The 
gain of eleven months of 1906 as com- 
pared with eleven months of 1905, and 
the fact is certainly worth remark that 
there was such a gain in the year of the 
great conflagration, is therefore $129,- 
750,941.73. This gain is surpassed by 
the insurance money received to date. 

The total commerce of the port of San 
Francisco for the first three quarters of 
the year 1906 amounted to $65,483,- 
609.00. These figures include exports of 
domestic merchandise by sea amounting 
to $22,249,055.00; exports by sea to non- 
contiguous territory totaling $9,179,- 
723.00; imports of merchandise at San 
Francisco by sea to the extent of $33,- 
762,515.00 and also exports of foreign 
merchandise, which were smaller. For 
these figures credit should be given to the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

While these statistics are not directly 
related to insurance their presentation 
may seem to be germane in view of the 
nature of the general inquiry herein. 


To be specific regarding details of 
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payments in settlement of the San Fran- 
cisco fire losses, Mr. Mohrhardt is again 
quoted as follows: “The Fire Under- 
writers’ Adjusting Bureau practically 
finished its work in September. On 
November 27, one thousand, one hundred 
and forty-nine claims had been adjusted, 
on which the sound value was $125,578,- 
781.92, the insurance $88,391,323.61, 
and the visible salvage $10,695,139.37. 
There were one thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-seven claims altogether of 
which one hundred and _ seventy-nine 
were canceled. On November 27 the 
claims unsettled were nine in number.” 

An estimate is made by Mr. Mohr- 
hardt that there were probably one hun- 
dred thousand policies of insurance out- 
standing in San Francisco that covered 
property in the district that was burned 
over in April. The losses that came into 
the Adjusting Bureau were only those 
in which six or more companies were con- 
cerned. Where less than six companies 
were involved the losses were adjusted 
privately by the companies. Therefore 
only the larger losses were handled 
through the medium of the adjusting 
bureau. 

The vastness of the loss was paral- 
leled by the extent of insurance liability 
to a large extent, as the figures already 
quoted show. Were the settlements com- 
mensurate? First let a list of the fire 
insurance companies that were authorized 
to do business in California appear; then 
some extracts from the report of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce relative 
to the manner in which settlements were 
effected, as a whole. The list of Ameri- 
can fire insurance companies, duly author- 
ized to do business in California, that 
were carrying risks in San Francisco on 
April 18, 19 and 20, 1906, the three days 
of the great fire, is as follows: 


‘Etna of Hartford; Agricultural of Water- 
town, New York; Alliance of Philadelphia; 
American of Boston, Massachusetts; Ameri- 
can of Newark, New Jersey; American Fire 
of Philadelphia; American Central, St. Louis; 
Assurance Company of America, New 
York; Atlanta-Birmingham, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Austin Fire, Austin, Texas; British American, 
New York; Buffalo German, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Caledonian American, New York; Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Calumet, Chicago; 
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Citizen’s Fire, St. Louis; Commercial Union 
Fire, New York; Concordia Fire, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Connecticut Fire, Hartford; Con- 
tinental, New York. 

Delaware of Philadelphia; Dutchess, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Eagle Fire, New York; Equitable Fire and 
Marine, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Federal of Jersey City, New Jersey; Fire 
Association of Philadelphia; Fireman’s Fund, 
San Francisco; Franklin Fire of Philadel- 

hia. 

. German of Freeport, Illinois; German of 
Peoria, Illinois; German Alliance of New 
York; German American of New York; 


‘Germania Fire of New York; German 


National of Chicago; Girard Fire and Marine 
of Philadelphia; Glens Falls of Glens Falls, 
New York; Globe and Rutgers of New York. 

Hanover Fire of New York; Hartford Fire 
of Hartford; Home of New York; Home 
Fire and Marine of San Francisco. 

Indemnity Fire of New York; Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia. 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Michigan Fire and Marine, 
Detroit, Michigan; Milwaukee Mechanics, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Nassau. Fire, Brooklyn, New York; 
National Union of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
New Brunswick of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; New Hampshire Fire of Manchester, 
New Hampshire; New York Fire of New 
York; Niagara Fire of New York; North 
German Fire of New York; North River of 
New York; Northwestern Fire and Marine, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Northwestern Na- 
tional, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Orient of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Pelican of New York. 

Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Phenix of Brooklyn, New York; 
Phoenix of Hartford, Connecticut; Provi- 
dence-Washington of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Queen of New York; Queen City Fire of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Rochester German of Rochester, New York. 

Security Fire of New Haven, Connecticut; 
Springfield Fire and Marine of Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Spring Garden of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; St. Paul Fire and Marine 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Teutonia of New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Traders of Chicago. 

Union of Philadelphia; United Firemen’s 
of Philadelphia. 

Victoria Fire of New York. 

“a City Fire of Brooklyn, New 
ork. 


The foreign companies were the fol- 
lowing: 


Aachen and Munich, Aix la Chapelle, Ger- 
many; Alliance, London, England; Atlas, 
London, England; Austrian Phoenix, Austria. 
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British American, Toronto, Canada. 

Caledonian, Edinburgh, Scotland; Commer- 
cial Union, London, England. 

Hamburg-Bremen, Germany. 

Law Union and Crown, London, England; 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool, 
England; London, London, England; London 
and Lancashire, Liverpool, England. 

New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand; 
North British and Mercantile, London, Eng- 
land; North German Fire, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Northern, London, England; Norwich 
Union Fire, Norwich, England. 

Palatine, London, England; Phoenix, Lon- 
don, England; Prussian National, Stettin, 
Germany. 

Rhine and Moselle, Strasburg, Germany ; 
Royal Exchange, London, England; Royal, 
Liverpool, England. 

Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; State Fire, Liverpool, England; 
Sun, London, England; Svea Fire, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 

Transatlantic Fire, Hamburg, Germany. 

Union, London, England. 

Western of Toronto, Canada. 


Underwriting agencies that were inter- 
ested included the following: 


Colonial Underwriters, English-American 
Underwriters, European Underwriters, Indi- 
vidual Underwriters, New York Under- 
writers, Pacific Underwriters, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Protector Underwriters, Scotch 
Underwriters, Western Underwriters, also the 
Camden, the Manchester and the Kings 
County. 


There were companies and companies. 
Some of them were very bad in their 
dealings with the public. Some of them 
have compeled the fire losers by the San 
Francisco fire to seek recovery on their 
policies in the courts of European coun- 
tries. Some have disclaimed liability and 
have paid nothing. These are the minor- 
ity and their number is very small. 
Professor Whitney writes, dispassion- 
ately and fairly, as follows: 


In the first place, unquestionably, taken all 
in all, the companies have done remarkably 
well. An immense sum of money has been 
paid into this city, a far larger sum than 
companies have ever been called upon to pay 
at one time before. In spite of the earth- 
quake, in spite of the nearness in time of the 
Baltimore and Toronto conflagrations, the 
companies will finally have paid undoubtedly 
in the neighborhood of eighty per cent of the 
amount of insurance involved. At Chicago 
there was fifty per cent paid, at Baltimore 
ninety per cent. The remarkable difference 
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FAGHGO S oe os wes siince as eee TET eae 2,899,904 
Indemnity Fire........ Be Re 138,841 
BN ER oi .a 5 45 piesa ee sie esa were 418,033 
bof fe CU rn ee ren 479,374 
PUTRI IES 56S 5.5 5 5 a's ig) s aie sists 2,600,259 
NORE MEME ois 5 6655 6 ese s ais sages 651,200 
EO A eee errr 81,214 
Pelican ASSUTANCE........ 2.6.2 06000008 524,195 
PETER OOO OE WANG oso. 5.0355 wing's ci 89,000 
Phenix Of NEw VOTE. « o.is06 5 cies 60's 5,294,120 
Queens Ins. Co. of America.......... 2,157,802 
TOCOGter AGCTEDBN 6.555.656 656s 0 vee oe 976,896 
So. SA eee 186,163 
Or BE re 191,518 
pigcc EL rr 47,390 
US RON a i a catb lo 0.0 sale Sra lew eine 1,226,630 
Williamsburgh City Fire............ 1,857,739 
Aachen and Munich Fire........... 4,060,909 
AINANCC TAGSUTAACE 0.0.6 csc vices sees 3,499,247 
PARES IA BTOIIOE 65 eros. esas o h2 0s o's 4,650,591 
British American Assurance........ 995,699 
ROADREMIEIE SE. Sia) sia la lewieinls Sick Stale 4,957,422 
Cologne Reinsurance, «.<....0.0:0600:0600: 1,317,000 
Commercial Union Assurance....... 2,940,851 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire............. 4,394,276 
Insurance Co. Salamandra........... 343,970 
Law Union and Crown... <...0.05:005++% 2,295,315 
Liverpool and London and Globe..... 4,752,094 
London Assurance Corporation...... 8,291,390 
London and Lancashire Fire......... 7,789,088 
IASI CRIRME Osis es sik Sai ion ewes wins 287,037 
Munich Reinsurance...............++ 2,447,958 
North British and Mercantile........ 3,983,243 
NOFUNGTH AGSUTAMCE «6 .606scc cesses 4,186,954 
Norwith Union Fire. ....scccccceses 2,056,376 
RAMU Ss ats iae lO ais WW oa KS skiers SOS 2,510,981 
POORER ASSURE 5 5 6:5 5-56. 5:0j05010 01 5:0 4,370,868 
PPG GIAE ON IRON s 0.5.60 sais 05.450 910,653 50 1,286,554 
TORRES ac aclae sod seie tain dwuae¥ O56 1,350,000 
RUNING Brea oi ae cuss Ais ies es e\b eso a's dis 6,746,801 
Royal Exchange Assurance.......... 5,425,145 
Scottish Union and National......... 1,832,298 
SO MRMINON Been oes ong Gene 0: ores iviw 0103 709,196 
Sun Insurance Office..............+. 3,122,712 
Svea Wire and BATé. ...c6..cscc sees 2,125,321 
RIOR AGRA oo a. 6-550 5 Wises 0510 06 0% 4,453,385 


WSTSTR: SUASUTARCE, 556o<.cccaseece 1,250,424 


Net Loss 


$ 869,470 
400,750 
158,462 
259,022 

716,956 
111,893 
1,749,872 
954,719 
537,342 
67,499 
256,537 
2,297,830 
2,050,331 
997,330 
854,939 
4,890 
1,398,035 
2,125,721 
122,441 
187,599 
243,306 
2,130,399 
380,717 
59,976 
468,147 
52,503 
2,988,122 
1,588,571 
603,902 
165,747 
142,336 
46,410 
952,243 
885,901 
1,691,429 
1,911,459 
1,720,518 
718,539 
2,392,719 
858,000 
1,936,005 
1,582,502 
$22,256 
1,707,412 
4,003,566 
4;675,409 
3,630,605 
278,792 
2,249,973 
3,201,138 
2,317,298 
1,434,471 
1,693,007 
2,471,383 
693,614 
1,254,524 
4,635,553 
2,948,028 
1,050,636 
643,427 
1,674,689 
$30,413 
3,176,792 
956,742 





Amount 
Parip 
In CasH 


$ 760,551 
193,696 
119,265 
220,530 

53,356 
45,890 
1,745,172 
255,510 
340,413 
48,246 
243,000 
2,184,998 
1,473,440 
902,441 
608,318 
911,982 
2,731,334 
2,674 
136,537 
151,006 
1,948,309 
931,555 
27,247 
389,414 
39,097 
2,717,210 
1,457,160 
435,734 
87,821 
84,954 
46,410 
898,952 
612,841 
1,155,431 
903,873 
1,558,878 
502,242 
1,656,718 
743,000 
1,063,228 
1,083,751 
275,424 
1,568,151 
3,838,820 
4,383,193 
3,232,658 
241,917 
1,931,984 
2,904,501 
2,102,846 
830,725 
855,343 
2,236,929 
459,279 
700,316 
4,277,769 
2,887,395 
1,376,692 
593,162 
1,500,384 
710,008 
3,024,915 
731,790 








THE MUNICIPAL VALUE OF INSURANCE — 3829 


Net 
Amount 
Unpaip 


$ 108,919 
207,054 
39,197 
38,492 
23,600 
66,003 
4,700 
178,118 
196,929 
19,253 
13,537 
112,832 
576,891 
94,889 
118,796 
4,890 
486,053 
168,570 
49,767 
51,062 
92,300 
182,090 
149,162 
27,829 
78,733 
13,406 
270,912 
131,411 
168,168 
61,957 
58,740 


234,335 
376,711 
357,784 

60,633 
146,389 

50,265 
174,305 
120,405 
151,877 
224,952 
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between the showing made by the companies 
at San Francisco and Chicago, where there 
were forty-six that failed, shows the great 
progress that has been made in thirty-five 
years in legitimate underwriting. 

To tell of the brave facing of the situation 
by some companies, the payment uncomplain- 
ingly of large assessments by the stock- 
holders, the suffering caused among the 
poorer holders of stock, the weakness of 
spirit, in the case of other companies, of those 
who could best afford to pay, would be nearly 
as difficult as to tell the story of the indi- 
vidual settlements among the insured. 

Neither has any attempt been made to go 
back of adjustments. As a matter of fact 
some companies which paid their adjusted 
claims in full undoubtedly made very close 
and tricky adjustments. Furthermore some 
companies which are credited with having 
paid their claims in full, less a cash discount, 
were unquestionably not above asking occa- 
sionally larger arbitrary discounts, but it has 
seemed impossible to express this fact with 
the requisite briefness without seeming to do 
an injustice to their otherwise excellent 
records. 

Payments at first, in general, were on far 
less favorable terms than later. This was 
not altogether unreasonable since it was 
impossible to give the early claims as careful 
consideration as the later ones. The reason 
however, is unfortunately much more easily 
explained by the fact that the first payments 
were largely to poor people who were in no 
position to insist upon anything better, while 
the same companies later, particularly on 
committee losses, found themselves unable to 
refuse more liberal payments. 

A few of the companies paid their claims 
with no discount for cash; most of the com- 
panies however, took a cash discount of one 
or usually two per cent and sometimes more, 
if called upon to pay before the end of sixty 
days. Two per cent was generally recognized 
to be, under the circumstances, entirely reas- 
onable, and companies paying at this rate 
were held in practically as high esteem as 
those that paid in full at once. As a matter 
of fact, to pay a claim two months before it 
was due was worth all of two per cent; first, 
because of the difficulty of realizing quickly 
on securities, but secondly, quite as much 
because it often happened that during the 
sixty days additional evidence was obtained 
upon the claim. 


Reports have been filed with insurance 
departments in various states relative to 
the amounts of money actually paid to 
December 1, 1906, on account of the San 
Francisco losses. The companies that 
filed these statements also, as required 
by law, under oath deposed regarding the 
amounts of net loss in San Francisco. 
While it is manifestly not feasible to pub- 





lish all the official returns because of their 
bulk, the table on page 329 is pre- 
pared from the records of the New York 
Insurance Department. It is not com- 
plete, but sufficiently illustrative of the 
aid that came from the companies of 
this country and of Europe. 

Under ordinary conditions insurance is 
an individual matter. A few buildings 
and their contents being destroyed, the 
public takes but a languid interest in 
the settlements and adjustments. But 
where the flames sweep away tens of 
thousands of structures of all descrip- 
tions, destroying them and contents that 
may be more valuable than the build- 
ings that house them; when hundreds of 
thousands of citizens are suddenly dispos- 
sessed, temporarily, of their means for 
procuring their livelihood by the destruc- 
tion of practically all places of business, 
all factories, all warehouses and the other 
units that go to making up of a great 
business community—then insurance be- 
comes a matter of municipal concern. 

Upon it, as has been shown, possibly, 
in this article, a municipality must 
depend, to a large extent, for speedy 
rehabilitation. The community may 
possess—and San Francisco does possess 
—all the elements to make its future 
glorious; but prompt general action 
depends upon the ability of the indi- 
viduals who are concerned as losers to 
rebuild, that they may resume individual 
enterprise. From this point of view the 
value of insurance to the municipality is 
enormous. To-day from one end of the 
burned area of San Francisco to the other 
and throughout its extent the cheerful 
din of industry now is heard daily, where 
buildings are in construction, where com- 
mercial institutions and factories rise on 
new foundations above the charred rem- 
nants of their predecessors. The sails 
and the smoking funnels of the mercan- 
tile marine of the world pass in and 
out of the Golden Gate with cargoes of 
great worth. An inland area of unsur- 
passed fertility and great extent sends 
its contributions to commerce to the sea 
at San Francisco. Here, very largely, 
insurance money has built the domiciles 
of trade and is making in the burned 
region a new San Francisco. 
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MOUNT DIABLO 


By Lituian H. SuHuey 


The wand’ring sea clouds gather, 
Around its lofty crest; 
Deep in its laureled cafions 
The shades of summer rest; 
Land of the fruited valleys, 
Of upland, hill and glade— 
My favorite land of sunshine, 
My favorite land of shade. 
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Fair land of floating shadows 
Where summer clouds pass low; 
Fair land of streams deep-shaded 
Where the groves of walnuts grow; 
On meadowed-fields, hill-girded. 
The rank grain’s rich increase— 
My favorite land of plenty, 
My favorite land of peace. 


So well my heart remembers 
The paths beside the stream, 
The rugged rock-peaks, rising 
In purple sunset gleam, 
The winding road, the summit, 
Where I viewed far worlds to be; 
Green-mantled Contra Costa, 
The distant silver sea. 


The summer breezes bent the corn, 
The fleece-clouds flew apart. 

The air that flushed my cheek and brow 
Brought courage to my heart; 

Sweet land of broad-roofed homesteads 
The arching oaks above— 

My favorite land of memories, 


My favorite Land of Love. 
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the practice of printiag. The cus- 

tom has prevailed for more than 
four centuries, and during the last decade 
it has spread till it is a thing of very 
common use. There are still many read- 
ing people, however, who shy at the word 
“book-plates,” and wonder what it means. 
When told, the majority recognize readily 
the common sense of the custom, and in 
most cases begin to want plates of their 
own. These new converts—and the 
veterans, too, for that matter—are woe- 
ful enthusiasts and come promptly to look 
down on their unenlightened brothers who 
have not yet arrived at the same stage 
as themselves. The motto of the cult, as 
one of the advanced has cheerfully 
phrased it, is that “an owner of books 
without an ez-libris is a person without 
a soul.” While that is going to the other 
extreme, it is true that the bookman with- 
out a plate misses both a great delight 
and a work-saving device. The man who 
says that a paper covered book with his 
name scribbled on 
the outside is as 
good to him as a 
copy in a fine bind- 
ing with a neat 
book-plate to show 
his ownership is not 
the true man of 
books. He lacks the 
artistic sense. There 
will always be some 
to scoff and some 


T's. use of book-plates is as old as 





CALIFORNIA 
BOOK-PLATES 


By Sue.pon CHENEY 
















indifferent, but it is a fact that this 
artistic label is growing more into the 
hearts of the world’s readers than ever 
before. 

A book-plate, in its simplest form, is 
a name-label, indicating the ownership of 


the book in which it is pasted. The 
fundamental principle, even in the most 
elaborate plate, is that it must represent 
the owner, if not by making the name the 
main feature, at least by some symbolism. 
That is, the modern book-plate, or ez- 
libris, as it is quite as often termed, is in 
the majority of cases representative of the 
possessor in one of several ways. It may 
suggest his personality and tastes or may 
denote his favorite authors. His occupa- 
tion may furnish the motive—indeed there 
is a separate class of professional plates; 
medical, legal, and ecclesiastical. Again, 
that may be typical simply of books and 
bookishness, a type that has been popular 
ever since ez-libris came into use in the 
time of Albert Durer. That a book-plate 
should be representative or symbolic of 
either the books or 
the owner is almost 
universally conceded 
by those versed in 
the subject. Yet a 
few of our well- 
known artists hold 
that a plate may be 
purely decorative 
provided it is of 
sufficient artistic 
merit. Another 





JACK LONDON 














=<j group of the old 

r} school feel sure that 
} heraldry is the only 
proper basis for all 
book-plate design- 
ing. 

All the authori- 
ties, however, agree 
that it should be of 
artistic value. It 
should be beautiful 


Since a man must meet his 





in itself. 
plate every time he takes a book from 
his shelf the design should be one which 


will not grow tiresome. If possible 
it should disclose new beauties and afford 
new inspiration on each fresh examina- 
tion. But the man may consider himself 
lucky whose plate combines these two 
most important features, beauty of design 
and aptness of meaning. 

California has ever been well repre- 
sented in the world of art and the world 
of letters, and in the matter of book- 
plates, which touches both, it has just 
cause to be proud. The work of its 
artists is known by 
collectors the world 
over. Of all these. 
California designers, 
Mrs. Albertine Randall 
Wheelan has done 
more for the art than 
anyone else. She has 
completed some sixty 
designs. In nearly all 
of them a message is 
carried—Mrs. Wheelan 
believes in symbolic 
plates. Among her best 
ones are several for 
the library of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
Those here reproduced 
are fair examples of 
her work, showing real 
beauty of design com- 
bined with proper 
symbolic meaning. One 
of the tests of a good 
book-plate artist is the 
ready interpretation of 
another’s idea. Mrs. 








Wheelan’s adaptiveness 
could not be better 
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shown than in her 
plate for Miss Lil- 
ian O’Hara. Miss 
O’Hara wanted an 
Irish fairy on her 
plate and her expec- 
tations must have 
been more than 
equaled by Mrs. 
Wheelan’s interpre- 
tation. The fairy is 
Irish from head to heel, and to add to the 
flavor the background is a leaf of sham- 
rock. The motto, “Books are not seldom 
talismans and spells,” could not be better 
chosen. In Mrs. Wheelan’s plate for Miss 
Randall there are two cherubs, the one 
playful, the other studious, suggestive of 
the two sides of the owner’s character. 
Some months ago an exhibition of Mrs. 
Wheelan’s work was held in New York, 
which gave Eastern collectors some idea 
of the breadth and excellence of her 
designs. 

Of the other California designers, E. J. 
Cross, although he has but recently 
entered the field, prob- 
ably heads the list. 
Mr. Cross has shown 
great versatility both 
in choice of subject 
and style of working. 
His designs are not so 
unfailingly symbolic as 
Mrs. Wheelan’s, but 
as a rule are character- 
istic in some way of 
the possessor. Per- 
haps the best known 
of his plates is that 
for Jack London, the 
novelist. It is ex- 
plained that Mr. Lon- 
don in ordering the 
plate said he knew of 
nothing more charac- 
teristic of himself than 
the wolf. So in the 
design there appears 
the wolf’s head, with 
the snowshoes added to 
suggest Mr. London’s 
field of literature. The 
plate for Daisy Cart- 
wright, with its motto, 
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“Nature my _ book,” 
also suggests the 
possessor’s tastes. Mr. 
Cross’s design for 
Livingston Jenks has 
the view from the 
window of the library 
of the Jenks residence 
in San Francisco. 
Among the other plates 
by Mr. Cross is one for 
the Stanford Chapter 
of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, 
which suggests both 
the secret character of 
the organization and 
the exigencies of stu- 

















book-plate designing, 
and so indeed have a 
number who are not 
artists. Of southern 
Californians, Miss 
Mary Curran and Miss 
Helen Coan are well 
known in the book-plate 
field. Miss Curran’s 
plates are nearly all 
posteresque in their 
effect, and strike a new 
note in this class of 
designing. 

There are a number 
of Californians who 
have plates by Eastern 
designers. Mr. Wil- 











dent life. 

Xavier Martinez is 
another California 
artist who has achieved 


MECHANICS- 
MERCANTILE 


liam A. Brewer, of 
Burlingame, has a 
plate by E. D. French, 


who is ranked as the 








success as a book-plate 
designer. Among his 





greatest American en- 
graver. Mr. and Mrs. 





. best plates is one with 

a symbolic figure designed for Henry 
Suzzallo, of Stanford University. This 
is one of the few colored plates in 
use by Californians. Mr. Martinez has 
recently completed a plate for Professor 
Farrington, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Gordon Ross has done a number and 
has grasped very well the “book-plate 
idea.” C. Chapel Judson is represented 
by a plate for the Sather Law Library of 
the University of California. Louise 
Keeler, the wife of Charles Keeler, the 
writer, has also designed a plate for the 
University library. 

Designs by Mor- 
gan Shepard, and 
Florence Lundborg 
are familiar to San 
Francisco collectors. 
Gelett Burgess exe- 
cuted a plate de- 
signed by William 
D. Armes for the 
Armes Memorial 
Library at Berkeley. 
There is hardly an 
artist in California 
who has not at some 
time put his hand to 
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William H. Burnham, 
of Orange, also have one of Mr. 
French’s designs. There are several 
California plates by J. W. Spenceley, 
whose rank as an engraver is second only 
to that of Mr. French. Mr. Spenceley’s 
plate for the Spinello Memorial Library 
of the University of California is one of 
his simplest and most beautiful designs. 
Wheaton H. Brewer has a plate by Wil- 
liam Edgar Fisher, who has done some of 
the prettiest and daintiest designs known 
to collectors. W. H. Shircliff, who 
counted California his home for some 
time, has an almost ideal plate by Louis 
Rhead. There are 
many others by 
artists equally well 
known; indeed the 
work of nearly all 
the great American 
designers is to be 
found in Califor- 
nia’s libraries. 

The mottoes, too, 
on the plates have 
ever formed an inter- 
esting study for the 
collector. From the 
much-used “Oh for 
a booke and a shady 
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nooke,” et cetera, to 
the multitude of 


there is a wide 
range of. in- 









and as Mrs. Zella Allen Dixson 
has put it: “To have 
a book-plate is to 
be personally 
interested in 





terest. Cali- 
fornians ~ have 
rather avoided the 
hackneyed expres- ‘ 
sions and have 
sought out original 
or little-used mot- 
toes. Mrs. Wheelan had made for 
Elizabeth Gerberding a plate with 
the motto “Enfolded here are wings 
to soar unto Imagination’s shore.” The 
design has for its motive a part of 
enfolded wings. Miss Anna Head, of 
Berkeley, uses a simple heraldie device 
with the precept “Study Quiet.” Dr. 
Mary Harriss’ plate has the German 
axiom “‘Schweigen ist gold.” The plate 
of the Mechanics’ Library, of the old San 
Francisco, showed an arm and banner, 
with the motto “Be just and fear not.” 
Mrs. Wheelan has used both “Store up!” 
and “Be faithful,” with suitable designs 
on children’s plates. 

It is not generally known that there is 
a considerable group of earnest men and 
women collecting book-plates. And 
these collectors have banded themselves 
together into societies for the purpose 
of exchange and for the furtherance of 
knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There is a great 
deal more to be said in 
favor, of this “hobby,” 
as the outsider deigns 
to call it, than for the 
many other branches of 
collecting that arrest 
the idle interest. Indeed 
the ea-libris collector 
is the true aristocrat of 
all the collecting cult. 
He is constantly com- 
ing into touch with the 
great figure of the past and 
present. Practically all the 
royal families have plates 
and the poorest collector 
may hobnob with royalty if 
he pleases. But the interest 








EX LIBRIS HARVARDIANIS 
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wD every other 

plate and to 
seek information 
in regard to. all 
that is connected 
with it. To know 
even a few plates 
well, is to have learned indirectly 
many things not generally known in 

history, literature, art, travel, biogra- 
phy, and heraldry.” 

George Washington’s plate would 
naturally interest all Americans. Indeed, 
it was so sought for by collectors that a 
skilful counterfeit was made in 1865. 
Paul Revere not only had a plate of his 
own, but engraved several early American 
designs. Professor Armes, of the State 
University, treasures in his collection a 
book with the plate of Thomas Carlyle. 
There are many collectors who gather 
only the plates of such celebrities. 

The largest collection in the world is 
that at the British Museum, which num- 
bers two hundred thousand specimens. 
The largest collections under private 
ownership belong to Count Leinengen- 
Westerburg, of Munich, Germany, and to 
Mrs. Dixson, of Chicago. The former 
has over twenty-seven 
thousand plates, and 
the latter over nineteen 
thousand. Of Califor- 
nia collections the 
largest belongs to Mr. 
W. A. Brewer, of 
Burlingame. He has 
gathered some four 
thousand, the collection 
being especially rich in 
the work of the great 
modern engravers. The 
University of California, 
at Berkeley, has nearly 
twenty-five hundred plates, 
among them some of the 
rarer of old American 
specimens. Mrs. Kathe- 
rine French Burnham, of 









runs to the farthest field 





Orange, has about fifteen 
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hundred specimens, and the 
present writer has about 
eight hundred in his collec- 
tion at Berkeley. The 
collection of Miss Daly, 
formerly of the book firm 
of Curran and Daly, 
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the books are found together. 

The book-plate is coming 
more and more to a recog- 
nized place in the bookman’s 
world. Designers are spring- 
ing up on every side and the 
demand for plates is ever in- 








numbers several hundred. 

Morgan Shepard lost his large collection 
in the great San Francisco fire. Nearly 
all of the designers have small collections. 
The California collectors work under a 
disadvantage, in that books on the subject 
are not plentiful in the libraries. Each 
of the several collectors has a few 
volumes, and each of the larger libraries 
has its small quota. But there is no one 
place where more than half a dozen of 


creasing. The use of them 
is a good and sensible custom and is 
justly growing. Its artistic and anti- 
quarian appeal wins its way to the heart 
of the book lover and its good sense 
recommends it to the mere book-owner. 
The book-plate is a means to keep one’s 
books from straying; and moreover adds 
a personal sense of ownership which 
brings one into closer touch with the 
denizens of his library shelves. 





LA MADRONA 


By Autce Prescott SMITH 


Careless of grace, she sprawls upon the cajion’s brim, 


Stretching out indolent arms, smooth-muscled, pink and bare; 


She flaunts herself the scarlet queen of all the trees, 


The Carmen of the woods, luring the amorous air. 
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MARKET DAY AT CUERNAVACA 





WHEN THE 











PAISANOS COME TO TOWN 


IN CUERNAVACA 


By Dane Coo.ipGEe 


Photographs 


HE essential atmosphere of Cuer- 

navaca is peace—that tranquility, 

almost slumber, which lies upon all 
ancient cities; yet, despite an antiquity 
which runs back to 1521, and makes the 
Pilgrim Fathers seem a little recent, there 
are several things quite modern in this 
tropical paradise which lies just over the 
mountains from the City of Mexico. The 
conductor of the street-car which meets 
the train, for instance, is as speed-mad 
as any automobile driver, and takes you 
down hill at a rocking gallop with two 
shave-tailed mules bucking and plunging 
beneath the lash. Then there are the arc 
lights, omnipresent in Mexico, which a 
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little brown man in white pajamas and 
sandals attends with the same solemnity 
that falls upon our local linesmen when 
they stand in the presence of electricity. 
Above all, and here they are more than 
modern, they are not content merely to 
illuminate the night, but hold band con- 
certs in the plazuela beneath the sputter- 
ing glare. 

The black shadows of palms and exotic 
foliage tremble upon the smooth-paved 
little square, and while the bandstand is 
still empty the country maidens begin 
their promenade, arm in arm; while in the 
high lights the village dandies—the same 
the world over—smoke idle cigarettes and 













































pose for admiration. In the midst of 
several desperate flirtations the music of 
the full military band blares out suddenly 
upon the night, and with the soft lisping 
tread of sandaled feet the crowd begins 
to move about the shadowy park, the 
young men, in an inner circle, pacing to 
the left; the senoritas, modestly shawled 
in rebozos, promenading to the right. 
Arm in arm they parade in concentric 
circles, stepping lightly to the swing of 
the music; eyeing each other with a pleas- 
ing country bashfulness; passing merry 
jests, nods and smiles; exchanging mys- 
terious signs and messages. It is a very 
school for courtship, and to witness it is 
to feel the heart of Mexico, which beats 
for the pleasures of to-day. To the 
hustling tourist, Mexico may seem the 
land of manana; but, among themselves, 
these simple people live in sweet dreams 
of ahora, and to-morrow is in the hands 
of God. 

The strutting dandy of Mexico—where 
can you find his equal for style and dash? 
And yet for six reals you could buy his 
entire wardrobe from the leather sandals, 
neatly corded over the toes, to the huge 
sombrero, balanced so jauntily on his 
head. He may have been driving a yoke 
of bulls through the long rows of sprout- 
ing maiz or laboring from dawn till dark 
for some niggardly Spanish master; but 
give him music and laughter and _ his 
native cotton suit, washed to a snowy 
whiteness by the hands of his mistress or 
his mother, and he walks with the air of 
a king. Surely we Americans need not 
worry about the Mexicans; for they have 
a spirit which leaps up under poverty and 
oppression while our workers grow surly 
with increase of money and power. 

Since Cortez, driven from the City of 
Mexico, first visited and conquered 
Quauhnahuao the ancient capital of 
Tlahuicas, and named it ‘“Cow’s Horn” 
for short, Cuernavaca has been the favor- 
ite pleasure resort and country place for 
the wealth and aristocracy of Mexico. 
Cortez himself, after the second reduc- 
tion of the city, returned and _ built 
wondrous churches and palaces among 
the palms and mangoes of Cuernavaca; 
and among all the cities of Mexico the 
Emperor Maximilian sought shelter there. 
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Villas and palaces built by nobles and 
spendthrifts still stand upon the hills, 
surrounded by magnificent gardens, over- 
run by the growth of centuries. 

But the grandest structure of all is the 
cathedral of San Francisco which Cortez 
built in the first days of his conquest. 
Although nearly five hundred years have 
passed since it was constructed it is the 
local tradition that to accomplish his 
works he enslaved whole tribes of Indians 
as Pharaoh did the Egyptians, making 
them bring great stones from distant 
quarries and burn huge kilns of lime until 
the materials for his memorial were at 
hand. But as the spire to the great 
cathedral mounted towards the sky, no 
timbers could be found to support the 
lofty scaffolding, and the builders were in 
despair. In this crisis Cortez showed his 
peculiar genius by ordering the Indians 
to bring sand and heap it against the 
church until they had built a mountain 
which reached the spire. When the lofty 
tower was completed and the bronze bells 
hung in their places, he ordered his slaves 
to clear away the mountain and the 
church stood forth clean and perfect to 
its foundations. Such is the history of 
the great cathedral of San Francisco, 
whose yellow, moss-covered walls and fly- 
ing buttresses take the mind back to Italy 
or the medieval cities of France. Scat- 
tered about the church-yard are the tombs 
of noble families, and the stony pathway 
is paved with the carved grave-stones of 
many ancient grandees who sought remis- 
sion for their sins in the holy ground of 
the church. And over the massive 
entrance there is a grinning skull and 
cross-bones, to remind the volatile natives 
of death and the great beyond. 

Certainly there is no place in the world 
where such warning is more necessary, 
for the air is so soft and balmy and the 
cloud-flecked landscape so fair that even 
the transient wanderer is tempted to 
forget the stern duties of life and 
abandon himself to the dream of living. 
All out over the broad valley there are 
vivid squares of greens, varying from 
the deep black of coffee and mangoes to 
the brilliant sheen of bananas and corn. 
From the vine-covered banks of the 
barrancas the graceful cocoa palms wave 
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their fronds in the wind. To the north 
rise the tremendous cliffs and heights of 
the Tres Marias; and the wild peaks and 
ridges of Morelos stretch away to the 
south as far as the eye can see, while to 
ihe east the snowy height of Iztaccihuatl, 

ie Sleeping Woman, gleaming in the 
rays of the sunset, rises so pure and high 
bove the valley that it seems like a 
vision in white. 

But on a lowly hilltop near by there is 

nother vision in white—a little boy, clad 

cotton with a diminutive serape thrown 

er his shoulder, watching his herd of 
goats which is browsing down the slope. 
In the presence of all this upper beauty, 
the people of Cuernavaca live below in 
the primitive simplicity of children. 
Their broad sombreros dwarfing them like 
children under a parasol; their guar- 
rachas, protecting their brown feet from 
the sharp rocks of the caminos; and 
bright colored serapes, worn on _ the 
hottest days, make them look like painted 
playthings from Noah’s Ark. In Mexico 
the man is the butterfly of the family; 
while the sefioras having forsworn the 
frivolities of a maiden’s life, dress in 
somber black; and the sefioritas, among 
the natives, dress modestly in cotton, with 
only a gaudy touch of color in the rebozo 
about their shoulders. 

On Mondays and Thursdays it is 
market days in Cuernavaca, and along 
the country roads the paisanos come 
straggling into town, some with fruit 
and produce on their heads, others driv- 
ing pigs and goats, or burros, laden with 
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wood and charcoal. Within the great 
square of the market-place with its booths 
and stalls on all sides, the humble country 
folk squat in rows on the ground and 
place their goods before them in great 
stacks. Each stack is worth a cuartillo, 
or a medio, or a real, and you can take 
your choice for the money—four scrubby 
mangoes for a cuartillo, which is a fourth 
of a real, or three cents for three good 
ones; or if you are fastidious, two fine 
ones, where they lie together. You may 
pick up the fruit and drop the three 
centavos and the trade is consummated 
without a word. This is a good way to 
buy—if you are an American—but your 
true marketer, in any country, will always 
chaffer and browbeat. 

At noon the charcoal fires of the tor- 
tilla makers send forth their odors of 
cooked corn, and other women with 
steaming braziers ladle out greasy stew 
into the hollowed tortillas of their cus- 
tomers. The successful traders fold up 
their mats and seek a shady place to sleep 
while the unfortunate crouch sullenly by 
their withered stocks, adding more and 
more to the size of each stack until the 
last remnant is worked off. 

Then the old folks plod slowly home- 
ward along the rocky highways—but the 
young men linger about the square, until 
the band begins to play at evening in 
the plazuela and the dark-eyed maidens 
walk round and round in the shadows 
of the palms. For in Cuernavaca manana 
is for work, but ahora is to live and 
love. 























FIGHTING APACHES 


NARRATIVE OF THE FIFTH CAVALRY’S DEADLY 
CONFLICT IN THE SUPERSTITION 
MOUNTAINS OF ARIZONA 


By James H. McCuintock 


rise the buttresses of the Super- 

stition Mountains, forty miles or 
more away, yet sharply defined in the 
ever-clear and dry atmosphere. Square- 
cut and frowning, they have an uncanny 
appearance, suggestive, perhaps, of a 
clump of ancient Rhine castles. The 
name came through the fact that the 
earliest of the pioneers were told by the 
valley-dwelling Pimas that the eastern 
hills were “bad medicine” and that no 
stranger escaped after penetrating their 


Fy ve tie east of Phoenix, Arizona, 
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SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS HAVE BEEN THE HAUNT OF INDIANS SINCE THE 
DAYS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS 





fastnesses. The explanation simply was 
that the mountains were a favorite haunt 
of the Apaches, who, from the crags, 
marked all strangers long before they 
entered the passes of the hills, and lay 
in ambush for their victims where their 
arrows could not fail of the mark. 

It was in 1872 that the first organized 
effort was made to conquer the Apaches 
of the central mountains of Arizona. In 
December of that year, a column of five 
troops of the Fifth United States cavalry, 
with about one hundred Maricopa Indian 
scouts, came upon the 
trail of a large band 
of Indians in _ the 
western foothills of 
the Superstition range. 
The trail was followed 
into the wildest part 
of the mountains and 
then was lost on a 
granite ridge, amid a 
maze of canons, lost 
even to the sharpest 
eyes among the Mari- 
copas, reputed to be 
the most expert trailers 
in all America. Soon, 
however, the scouts 
discovered in hiding an 
Apache brave and a 
young Indian boy. The 
elder escaped, but the 
child, who appeared 
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age, was captured and 
was forced to lead the 
way to the nearby 


about eight years of 
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hiding place of his people, where he had 
left his parents only a few hours before, 
and from which refuge he had been com- 
manded by his father to go with his uncle, 
who was one of several videttes posted 
against the coming of the enemy. 

The hiding place was a natural for- 
tress. It was an immense cave, with a 
single entrance opening from the lip of 
an impassable and abysmal gorge, which 
was almost a part of the great Salt River 
canon. Approach was by a narrow trail, 
where one man could have held back an 
army. Within this cave the band of one 
hundred and fifty Apaches had found 
fairly comfortable, though contracted, 
quarters. At daybreak next morning 
their surrender was demanded. The 
Indians only jeered back defiance, confi- 
dent that they were fully secured from 
the riflemen. A turn in the passage out- 
side protected them from direct fire. The 
troopers and scouts, from every possible 
point of vantage along the gorge opened 
what soon was appre- 
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Of all the braves, squaws and papooses 
within, not one seemed to have escaped 
the flying lead. The dead were in heaps 
and rows. Mother and child had died 
from the same bullet. The walls were 
scarred where bullets had glanced again, 
perhaps to strike victims who might other- 
wise have been spared. The whoop of the 
scout brought the other Maricopas to him 
with a rush. With almost diabolic glee, 
they started at once killing the wounded. 
By the time the troopers had followed, 
the bloody work had apparently been 
finished. Possibly the soldiers were care- 
less of the dictates of humanity, for they 
had found the Apache a foe as cruel and 
as ruthless as the tiger. 

A few squaws were with the Maricopa 
scouts. One of these found, in a heap 
of half a dozen bodies, a boy babe, only 
a year old, lying beneath the corpse of 
its mother. The squaw saved the child 
and took it back to her wattled tepee on 
the Gila River, south of the village of 





ciated to be a harmless 
fusillade. 

At last a scout dis- 
covered that a sloping 
granite slab overhung 
the entrance to the 
cave. In a moment his 
suggestion had _ been 
taken advantage of 
and a hundred troopers 


were using as a target 
the smooth side of the 
| rock, which had such 
: an angle that a very 
L hailstorm of fifty 
t caliber bullets was de- 
t flected into the cave. 
i In a half-hour the com- 
e manding officer ordered 
3 “Cease firing,” and 
5 again shouted to the 
S Apaches to surrender. 
n No answer came, and no 
a sign of life appeared. 
e A bold scout crept for- 
e | ward along the ledge. 
d He heard a faint moan- 
f ing and, then, peeping 
d around the angle, saw 


an awful sight. 
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CARLOS MONTEZUMA, WHEN SOLD 
BY HIS INDIAN FOSTER MOTHER 











Phoenix. A few years later the boy was 
purchased by an eastern visitor from the 
squaw, who appears to have been a good 
foster mother. He was given the name 
of Carlos Montezuma, and was taken 
east and educated, eventually passing 
through college and acquiring the degree 
of doctor of medicine. He is to-day a 
practicing physician of excellent repute, 
residing in Chicago, and is occasionally 
called upon by the government to assist 
in work looking toward the betterment of 
the physical condition of the Indian 
tribes. A few months ago he revisited, 
for the first time, the old home of his 
family, near San Carlos, on the White 
Mountain Indian reservation. By the aid 
of an interpreter, he found little trouble 
in hunting up a score or more of rela- 
tives, for family ties are well maintained 
among all Indians. 

A notably pathetic incident after the 
slaughter at the cave was when the 
Apache boy who had guided the troops 
threw himself upon the bodies of his 
dead parents in voiceless grief. He was 
adopted on the spot by Captain John 
Burns of the Fifth cavalry, and was 
christened at once “Mike” Burns. 
Within a few years, brave Captain Burns 
died. Mike became a charge upon 
General Wesley Merritt, then the dashing 
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colonel of the Fifth cavalry, and upon 
Captain Dravo, Chief Commissary of 
the Division of the Pacific at San 
Francisco. General Merritt sent him to 
common schools in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Thereafter he graduated from 
the Indian school at Carlisle. ‘‘Mike” is 
now a resident of Mayer, Arizona, and 
is rated as a substantial citizen, highly 
esteemed by his neighbors as a man of 
industry, probity and intelligence. 

Instances of advancement among the 
Indians such as these are by no means 
isolated ones. Perhaps the last tribes- 
men to accept the changed conditions 
have been the Apaches. Yet in their 
agent’s last report is written: “The 
Apaches are very sensible Indians and 
are, in my opinion, progressing toward 
civilization in a very satisfactory man- 
ner.” 

As to the Superstition Mountains, few 
Arizonans to-day even know the origin 
of their name. Their gorges and hill- 
tops were abandoned by the Apaches long 
ago and they have been the haunt ever 
since of the untiring prospector, who has 
found much gold, where once he would 





DR. CARLOS MONTEZUMA—SOLE SURVIVOR 
OF THE MASSACRE IN THE CAVE 
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have found only death. 


leads to the great Tonto Basin dam, now 
under construction by the Government 
Reclamation Service. 

The fight was a memory, rarely re- 
called by old cavalry officers. The dis- 
covery, by a cowboy, of a cave holding 
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Through them 
has been built a magnificent road, that 
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dozens of dusty skeletons, created a sen- 
sation. in Phoenix, though the explana- 
tion proved simple enough when it came. 
The strangest part of the story perhaps, 
was the apparent fact that for thirty- 
four years no human foot had trodden 
the path that leads to that cave of the 
dead. 





MY TOWN LOT INCOME 


By Louis Gaparp 
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Here’s a man who gets fun and profit out of his small city lot in Los Angeles. 


He raises 


all sorts of vegetables, oranges, grapes, chickens, pigeons, and lots of other things, and has a 


crop every month of the year. 


Here he tells how he does it, and his story is of interest because 


anyone else can do the same thing in almost any California town. 


N a city like Los Angeles, if all the 
I back yards now going to waste and 

weeds were turned into vegetable 
gardens, the Chinese gardeners would 
have to go out of business. They would 
drive their wagons up and down the 
streets and look for customers in vain. 
I say this because I know it from my 
own experience. On the back part of a 
fifty-foot city lot of the usual depth I 
have for two years raised all the vege- 
tables we can use in a family of three, 
and we give all the time to our friends 
what would keep at least two other 
families of the same size. This garden I 
take care of myself, for the mere pleas- 
ure of it, working on an average of an 
hour a day. After the first preparation 


of the ground the cost has been only the 
matter of a few cents now and then for 
seeds, and the amount of the city’s bill 
for water, which is about two dollars a 
month. 

This I myself would have found hard 
to believe when I first settled in Los 





Angeles three years ago. I had come to 
California from New Orleans—why, I 
hardly know. I had a nice home there in 
the new part of the French quarter, 
among people who spoke my language, 
which made me feel at home. I owned 
a carousel in City Park, which paid me 
well. And property in which I invested 
when I went there from New York had 
trebled in value in a short time. I had 
begun to believe some of the stories 
I heard of America when I was a 
young fellow at home in France, and 
which had not proved true in my few 
years of life in New York. I landed in 
New York with three hundred dollars of 
long saving. The first thing I did was 
to get the measles, and they put me in 
the smallpox hospital, mistaking the 
disease. I didn’t take the smallpox, but 
after I was discharged from the hospital 
I did try almost every other disease 
there is, and my three hundred dollars 
was soon gone. I got a position as com- 
panion for the young son of a wealthy 
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A GRAPEVINE LESS THAN A 


gentleman in New York, to teach him 
French, to ride on a bicycle with him or 
drive with him, or walk with him, as he 
pleased. But I had seen enough of 
service in Paris, where for years I was 
coachman for a rich Parisienne. It was 
very easy work, with a second coachman 
to drive at night, and a man to take care 
of the horses—nothing to do but drive 
Madame out in the afternoon if she 
chose to go, and the entire day to myself 
if she did not care to drive, which was 
always decided by eleven.o’clock- in the 
morning. But it was not the freedom I 
had heard a man could earn for himself 
in America. Nor had my dream of 
America come true when I must be at the 
beck and call of the child of a rich man 
in New York. So as soon as I had 
saved a portion of the sum I lost through 
illness after my arrival, I started a 
carousel. But this did not pay. New 
York seemed determined to show me its 
unfriendly side. So I went to New 
Orleans, and from the day I landed there 
my luck changed. Everything seemed to 
turn into money for me. Indeed, so easy 
did it become to make money that I 
longed for a new field to try myself. My 
dreams came true so fast it made me 





THE TOWN LOT CABBAGE 
YEAR OLD PATCH 








GATHERING THE SECOND CROP 
OF ORANGES 


restless. And I kept dreaming other 
dreams. 

One of these dreams was to come to 
California and buy an orange ranch. I 
somehow had an idea that all one had to 
do was to set out the orange trees and 
begin to gather the crop next day. This 
dream stayed with me day and night, but 
I could not find a buyer for my carousel, 
so I bought a fine lot in a still better part 
of town than that in which I was living 
and began to build. Three weeks from 
the day I started the house a friend came 
along, bought my machine and privileges 
in the park, bought my lot and building 
materials, and I was free to see if this 
new dream would come true. 

We came to California. We traveled 
up and down the coast, but we were home- 
sick and wanted to go back to New 
Orleans. We heard hard-luck tales of 
people who had come to California, lost 
the thousands of dollars they had spent 
years in saving, and gone away to begin 
again elsewhere, or died of discourage- 
ment and failure. We thought we were 
about to be added to the list, and wished 
we had not come. 

I still wanted an orange ranch, and 
came very near investing seven thousand 
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dollars in one not far from Los Angeles. 
But I recalled the words of a lady I had 
once known in Paris, who told me stories 
of lost thousands and broken hearts of 
people who came to California. 

“The trouble is,’ she said, “people 
always go to California and try some- 
thing they know nothing about. A man 
is successful somewhere manufacturing 
shoes; he goes to California and thinks 
he knows how to grow olives. Another 
makes money raising cattle and hogs; he 
goes to California and plants a vineyard. 
Merchants, bankers, clerks, mechanics 
think that by merely going to California 
and buying a ranch they can straightway 
become ranchmen and fruit-growers. If 
ever you go to California, if there is any- 
thing you know how to do, do it.” 

I had grown tired of running carousels. 
I wanted to raise oranges. But I couldn’t 
forget this advice. So I let the orange 
ranch go and instead bought and started 
a carousel in Eastlake Park, and about 
the same time bought one hundred feet 
of ground in East Los Angeles near the 
park. 

Still we did not like California. It 
was winter, and with the weather as 
warm as it is in winter, I began to fancy 
what it must be in summer. Surely it 
must scald or bake us. So I built only 


a tiny one-room cottage, which we moved 
about from place to place on the lot, as 
I wanted to set out a tree here or plant 
a row of lettuce there, while we waited 
to see what the summer would bring forth 
—whether we would melt or simply 
shrivel with the heat. 

Before thé summer was over we found 
we would do neither. We found, too, 
that the people in California were as 
pleasant to live with as the people of 
New Orleans or any other place. And 
we did not hear so many _hard-luck 
stories as we did before we settled down. 
In fact, California seemed like a place 
where dreams could come true. 

So we moved the one-room cottage to 
a far corner of the lot, divided the hun- 
dred feet, built a six-room cottage on half 
of it, put in a lawn in front, with some 
date palms for ornament, planted ivy- 
and rosevines and flowers. I had heard 
of Jack and his bean-stalk, but I had not 
known that Jack lived in California. 
Yet everything we planted was like his 
famous bean. We could not keep them 
down. 

Of course one can not stick a plant or 
tree in the ground anywhere and expect 
it to grow. One must know when and 
where and how to plant. My date palms 
have grown fast because I first dug a 
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deep hole five or six feet across, and 
filled it in again after the palms were 
planted. This loosened the earth and 
gave the roots a chance to reach out 
for nourishment. 

The soil on the lots was adobe, which 
is too stiff to be worked and too rich and 
heavy for most things to grow in. Before 
I planted any seeds in the back yard I 
put in about ten loads of fertilizer with 
plenty of straw in it, two or three loads 
of loose lime and sand taken from places 
where buildings had been torn down, and 
from time to time, I brought in from the 
street sand washed up by the rain. This 
loosened and lightened the soil which I 
dug up well all over the back yard. 

I knew how to go about it because I 
have always gardened more or less since 
I was a boy. I was born on a farm in 
the north of France, where we lived com- 
fortably until the Franco-Prussian war. 
My father, a hot-blooded Frenchman, I 
suppose, resented the intrusion of Ger- 
man soldiers upon his property and killed 
two or three of them. A civilian can 
commit no greater crime than to fire upon 
the military in France. My father was 
taken away and shot and all the build- 
ings and crops upon the farm were 
burned. My mother, being a woman, 
knew nothing of business and got but 
little from the sale of the place. I was 
but five then, and at twelve she turned 
me out to hustle for myself. But in those 
seven years she had taught me not to be 
idle. Boys who live in the country in 
France must do something. They are not 
allowed to lie around in corners and 
smoke cigarettes. American boys at 
twenty often know nothing, do nothing. 
Their parents support them and they do 
not know cabbage when they eat it, much 
less when they see it growing. They 
should go to France for a while. A 
French house always has its garden, and 
my mother made me help take care of 
hers until at twelve she sent me away. 
The first year I was in Paris I worked 
for a doctor, holding his horse when he 
made his visits, waiting on his table for 
dinner. At the end of the year my 
mother came and collected the four dol- 
lars,—twenty francs—which was my 
year’s salary. 
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What little I learned taking care of my 
mother’s garden I augmented by watching 
the gardener work at the place I lived for 
so many years as coachman. That is how 
I know what to do when I make garden— 
which I always do, no matter where I 
live. That first summer, I set out several 
orange trees, and I have already had two 
crops of oranges from them. .This year 
each tree bore a dozen or more. I 
planted almond trees last year, and this 
year they have a few nuts. By another 
season they will be quite full. 

The first year I planted a tomato vine 
along the fence. This grew so fast and 
bore so much fruit that we and our neigh- 
bors could not dispose of it, so last year 
I dug it out for the sin of over-bearing 
and gave the place to grapevines, which 
this year are full of grapes. 

We have fresh vegetables every month 
in the year, and as soon as one crop is 
picked I prepare the space for something 
else. At one time I have had, in different 
stages, of growth, string beans, lima 
beans, celery, cabbage, leeks, asparagus, 
artichokes, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, 
onions, garlic, cauliflower, radishes, canta- 
loupe. And always I have a few plants 
of tarragon, which gives vinegar such a 
fine flavor. Peas and potatoes require a 
lighter soil and I have not cared to bother 
with them, for now gardening is merely 
pastime with me and I only raise what I 
like. 

In winter I rarely have to irrigate, and 
the work, after planting the seeds, con- 
sists of a little cultivating about the 
plants to loosen the earth after the rain 
has packed it down. In summer I irrigate 
two or three times a week, simply by 
means of a garden hose with a sprinkler 
attachment. And after sprinkling I 
scratch the earth loose, which keeps it 
from cracking and helps to retain the 
moisture. Sometimes I do not work in 
the garden for two or three days, but all 
the work I put on it will not average more 
than an hour a day. And in return we 
have all the fresh vegetables we can eat, 
and have plenty to give to our neighbors 
and friends. 

My only enemies in the garden so far 
have been my own pigeons. One-half of 
my hundred feet of ground is fenced off 
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and here I have a few chickens and 
sigeons, to which I have lately added six 
air of quail. I started with about 
twenty-four chickens and perhaps ten 
pair of pigeons. The chickens now num- 
ber about a hundred, and we have not 
pared ourselves broilers at any time; and 
ihe pigeons are too many to count, for 
hey are all in their cote only at night. 
\Ve have all the squab we can eat, and 
sometimes we market a few. From the 
chickens we get from one to two dozen 
vgs a day. If we cared to sell these, 
the amount realized would more than 
cover the cost of feed for chickens and 
pigeons, and at certain seasons the cost 
of the garden besides, with the young 
broilers and squabs for clear profit, and 
all the garden produce free. 
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As for the orange ranch, I think I am 
glad I did not buy it. Perhaps I might 
have made it pay; perhaps not. The 
woman was right when she told me to do 
what I knew how to do. 

From the carousel I always have a 
good income, with a man to take charge 
of it. And this gives me time to look 
after my investments in property which 
has increased in value without the labor 
required by a ranch. My back yard 
gives me out-door exercise which I enjoy, 
and it has proved to me that if reduced 
to a single fifty-foot lot I could make a 
living, while from one hundred I could 
have not only a living but a modest 
income, with a very small amount of 
work, and all in this country of the 
out-of-doors. 


SUNSET AT CARMEL 


By Carrir R. STERLING 


The moon arose, a shining pearl, 
Above the golden hills; 

Across the sea came-silver fog 

That like a tender child 

Reached upward to the mountain’s lap. 


Beyond the pine trees’ feathered tops 
Where last the sunset lay, 

Fantastic shapes of wand’ring clouds 
In calmest colors gleam, 

Then pass like pallid ghosts away. 


Then out the sky’s celestial blue 
Shone Venus like a lamp 

And down the valley came a cry— 
The horned owl that sought 

In forest deeps its feathered prey. 
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UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 





I. THE UNION PACIFIC’S NORTH PLATTE BRIDGE 


HE Union Pacific has recently 
rebuilt its bridge across the North 


Platte River on its main line, two 
hundred and eighty nine miles west of 
Omaha, and two miles east of North 
Platte, Nebraska, near the 


The second bridge was an _ ordinary 
pile railroad trestle two thousand, one 
hundred and one feet long with sixteen- 
foot spans and was built in 1887. There 
were six oak piles in each bent; che track 

being supported by four 





junction of the North fF 
Platte and South Platte 
rivers, which unite to form 
the Platte. The North 
Platte is from two thou- 
sand to two thousand, five 
hundred feet wide near 
the point of crossing and 
is a comparatively shallow 
stream, with a sandy bot- 
tom and low level banks 
four or five feet liigh. In 
times of flood when the 
water fills the entire 
channel it is an impos- 
ing stream, but at low 
water the river bottom is 
threaded with numerous 
small shifting channels 
only, leaving the greater 
part of the river bed 
exposed. 

The bridge which was 
recently replaced with a 
permanent structure was 
the second bridge built 
across the river at this place since 
the construction of the road. The 
first was a pile trestle with the deck 
planked over and was used for the 
passage of teams as well as for trains. 





THE LENGTH OF THE NEW BRIDGE IS 
TWO THOUSAND AND THIRTEEN 
FEET, EIGHT INCHES 


piles, and the other two 
piles supporting an ice 
breaker. The bridge had 
originally a two-ply chord 
of eight by sixteen pine 
stringers under the rail 
and a jack stringer near 
the end of the ties. With 
the advent of heavier loco- 
motives and cars it became 
necessary to continually 
strengthen the _ bridge. 
The jack stringers were 
moved in as close as 
possible to the rail and 
additional stringers were 
inserted making a four- 
ply chord. All pine timber 
was replaced with Oregon 
fir. The original oak ties 
were replaced with new fir 
eight by eight inches by 
ten feet. Inside guard 
rails were put on and most 
of the caps renewed. 
Since the year 1900 it 
was a matter of increasing difficulty to 
keep the old bridge in sufficiently good con- 
dition to carry the increased weight and 
volume of traffic, and every year a bridge 
gang was engaged from a month to six 
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weeks in general repairs upon the struct- 
ure. Trains were not allowed to exceed 
twenty miles per hour over: the bridge. 
This bridge was in service eighteen years 
and the piling made a remarkably good 
record for that locality. As they began 
to fail, however, it became increasingly 
difficult to keep the structure in line, 
particularly when the ice moved in the 
river, and it was necessary to keep a 
supply of dynamite on hand during the 
winter and spring months to break up 
the larger masses of ice, to relieve the 
pressure, and prevent dangerous gorging. 
As the timber became old a serious fire 
was also greatly feared and the bridge 
was watched day and night. Small fires 
have repeatedly started but have always 
been extinguished before great damage 
was done. 

The new bridge, which is for single 
track, consists of forty spans of fifty- 
foot deck plate girders on concrete piers 
with pile foundations. The total length 
of the bridge is two thousand and thir- 
teen feet, eight inches. The piers were 
built with a pointed nose shod with a 
steel cutting edge to resist the action of 
the ice. This feature can be seen in the 
cut of the bridge. Owing to the fact 
that the deck of the old bridge was only 
eleven feet above the bottom of the 
stream and the traffic very heavy it would 
have been an expensive job and a serious 
obstruction to the traffic to put in the 
foundations directly underneath the old 
structure. The center line of the new 
bridge was therefore located sixteen and 
one-half feet north of the center line of 
the old bridge and a line change of about 
three-fourths of a mile made in the main 
track each way from the bridge. As 
there was a curve in the alignment close 
to each end of the bridge this change 
in location was made without being 
noticeable or objectionable. 

It was also decided to lift the grade 
across the river sufficiently to give prac- 
tically the same clearance below the 
girders as existed underneath the old 
bridge. The deck of the new bridge 
was therefore built four feet higher than 
the old grade with suitable approaches 
to it made in the new embankments at 
each end. This arrangement permits of 
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double tracking the bridge by extending 
the piers and setting on another row of 
deck girders without disturbing the 
present bridge. Through girders instead 
of deck spans would have required less 
lift in the grade but would have made 
double tracking a matter of much greater 
difficulty. The foundation piles were of 
Oregon fir and were sunk by the aid of 
a water jet, a special jetting plant hav- 
ing been purchased for that purpose. 
This was set up in the river bed and the 
water piped each way to the work 
through a four-inch main. By this means 
water at a pressure of two hundred and 
fifty pounds per square inch was deliv- 
ered alongside the piles sinking them 
quickly to hard-pan or bed rock. 

It was hoped to start the new bridge 
in August, 1905, when the stage of the 
water was most favorable, but owing to 
delays in receiving the equipment it was 
not started until November 15, 1905, and 
practically the entire foundation work 
was built in the winter. The winter of 
1905-06 was one of the mildest on 
record in that locality. This was favor- 
able for doing concrete work without 
having it freeze, but in other respects 
the mild weather worked to great dis- 
advantage. The ice, instead of remain- 
ing solid and stationary was continually 
breaking and shifting, and owing to the 
mild temperature clogged and gorged 
against the work causing the channels 
to shift in position and change in depth, 
washing out the sheet piling and necessi- 
tating frequent rebuilding of the coffer- 
dams. An entire day’s work on the 
cofferdams, left at night in good shape, 
would frequently be found washed out 
the following morning owing to the 
gorging of the ice and _ consequent 
shifting of the channels. 

The labor situation was also very bad, 
and work in water in the winter being 
cold and disagreeable it was seldom 
possible to keep more than half or two- 
thirds enough men on the work for the 
best handling of it. Men and machinery 
were continually breaking through the 
ice which never became very firm on 
account of the mild weather. In conse- 
quence of the various delays from these 
causes there were still several piers to 
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THE PIERS ARE SHOD WITH A STEEL CUTTING EDGE TO RESIST ICE ACTION 


put in when the spring rise of water came 
in March and the last four piers were 
built in from eight to thirteen feet of 
swift water and running ice. 

Special attention was given to securing 
correct instrument work in locating the 
concrete piers and a small engineering 
party was kept constantly present for 
that purpose, but nothing but the ordi- 
nary railroad field instruments were used. 
The instrument man was required to 
supervise the setting of all forms and 
see that they were in exact position. The 
concrete was carried up and finished to 
correct surface in each pier under the 
direct observation of the instrument and 
all work when finally set was found to 
check to two hundredths of a foot. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in 
locating the piers correctly in position 
longitudinally. The only place a set of 
measurements could be preserved was on 
the deck of the old bridge, as the mov- 
ing ice prevented placing points in the 
river bottom. A bad case of creeping 
rails had always existed over this bridge 
and it was found that the deck of the 
old bridge was constantly moving from 
this cause. It was therefore necessary 
to repeatedly check the pier centers and 
make sure there had been no movement in 








the instrument points, just before finally 
setting each form. When the work wac 
finally completed a total error of five- 
eighths of an inch in the length of the 
bridge of two thousand and thirteen feet, 
eight inches, was found to exist. This was 
absorbed in spacing the girders upon the 
piers and really amounted to nothing. 
The piling, of which nine hundred and 
sixty pieces were driven, had an average 
penetration into the sand of sixteen feet 
below the bottom of the concrete and 
terminated in a layer of hard-pan or 
rock. There was a total of two thousand, 
five hundred and thirty-two and _ three- 
tenths cubic yards of concrete used in the 
structure. The plate girder spans were 
shipped riveted up and were unloaded 
directly onto the piers by a self-propel- 
ling bridge erection derrick standing on 
the old bridge. Steel was furnished by 
the American Bridge Company and 
erected by the Union Pacific Company. 
The bridge was opened to traffic June 
25, 1906; seven months and eleven days 
after the work was commenced. Mr. R. 
L. Huntley was chief engineer, and Mr. 
J. H. Howe, resident engineer, in charge 
of the work. Instrument work was under 
the supervision of Assistant Engineer 


W. H. Larson. 
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THE REVENGE 





By AvELINE Knapp 


Drawings by Edward Borein 


HE OLD MARE was 
reputed to have 
Morgan blood, but 
no one knew the 
truth of that matter, 
~ nor of the other 
matter, touching her 
age. She had the 
tine head, — short 
legs, deep chest and 
mighty shoulders of 
the Morgans; she 
would pull until she came to her knees, 
before a heavy load; she had speed and 
endurance, and the sweetest temper that 
ever got itself done up into perfect 
blood-bay with black poirts. So local 
hersemen willingly conceded her the 
Morgan strain. 

As to her age, she was “past mark of 
mouth,” but she had crossed the plains 
with an emigrant party, twenty-seven 
years before the time I first saw her. She 
began the long journey under saddle, 
ridden by the leader of the train. She 
finished it yoked -vith a meek little Dur- 
ham cow to a prairie schooner. At the 
start the schooner in question had been 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, the cow, a fresh 
milcher, tethered to the reach just where 
ic joined the back axle. The oxen gave 
out in Iowa and their places were taken 
by a team of geldings who pulled the 
schooner across Nebraska and Wyoming. 

They laid themselves down, however, 
near the ultimate edge of the alkali 
stretch, and their whitened bones after- 
wards helped to mark the overland route. 
Only the filly——she must have been a 
lovely filly—and the young cow were left. 
These brought the schooner over the 
divide and into the promised land. 








The filly’s career after reaching the 
gold coast was varied and _ strenuous. 
California was still such as one frank 
pioneer characterized it: ‘A good place 
for women and cows, but almighty hard 
for men and horses.” Pretty much any 
work that a good all-around horse could 
turn a hoof to fell to her lot. She 
worked for several years on a stage route. 
During one famous high-water winter 
she was owned by an express-rider, and 
she never missed connections from the 
day she started on her first trip to the 
morning, four months later, when she 
paced up to the relay shanty with a 
bullet wound in ner shoulder, and her 
dying rider’s red-soaked hair tangled 
with her own mane. They thought she 
would never again be good for hard work ; 
so they sold her up into Oregon. 

Up there she was for three years leader 
on a sixteen-mule team in the logging 
country. It was her business to swing on 
ahead of the mules, to put courage into 
them and coax work out of them. She 
learned more tricks of her trade, and 
acquired more human wisdom, during 
that experience, than most humans get 
in a lifetime of standing around among 
other humans. Then her owner rode her 
back into California, driving a band of 
cattle. 

She must have been well along in years 
then. Certainly she was a_ seasoned 
horse, but in those days no horse was 
called old so long as it would “fat up in 
the spring.” When it no longer did this 
the animal was left to its own devices, 
which were neither resourceful nor 
effective, and the close of the dry season 
generally found its troubles ended for 
good and all. 
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The rest of her active life was spent 
on ranges. From Siskiyou to San Diego, 
from the Sierra to the sea, she herded 
cattle and became famous as a cow pony. 
She traveled miles enough, one winter, 
after a particularly nomadic bunch, to 
have taken her across the plains and 
back again. She was noted as being 
both handy on her feet and kind with the 
stock. She never bit the creatures, or 
hurried them unduly, after the manner of 
some smart cow-ponies. Perhaps she had 
learned some wisdom during that long, 
lonely journey in humble yoke fellow- 
ship. At all events she had a knowledge 
of Bos; his ways, that was fairly un- 
canny, and could herd cattle with no one 
on her back. 


They wheeled and kicked—they reared and struck out 


She fell at last into the hands of a 
rancher who kept her for his own riding. 
He weighed two hundred pounds, but 
she could still lift him neatly over a 
barbed wire fence and strike her stride 
without a jolt, on the other side. He 
was very proud of her, and took pains to 
learn as much as possible of her history, 
but he kept her at work. She must have 
been thirty years old when she strained a 
tendon of one foreleg. 

She was not quick enough, after that, 
for vaquero work, so she plewed and har- 
rowed in the orchard and then was used 
a while in breaking the colts. She proved 
too skittish for that. Despite her ex- 
perience she was never altogether steady 
in harness. She excited the colts too 
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much, and so she was turned over to the 
women of the family for a driving horse. 

She was tractable enough, on the whole; 
but she was of a lively temperament. 
After standing all afternoon by a hitch- 
ing rail, at sewing circle, or an afternoon 
tea, her disgusted eagerness to get home 
at night led her to strike paces and take 
steps destructive to feminine peace of 
mind. Also, she declined to ‘take the 
dust” of anything on the road; so she 
made the ladies nervous, and it came 
about that I got her “for her keep.” I 
owned a fair match for her in size and 
gait, and the two made an attractive team 
harnessed before my phaeton in such wise 
that the young horse pulled the major 
part of the load. 

But it came to pass that faulty shoeing 
laid the young horse by for a time and 
rather than work old Frolic alone I 
hired what I could get in an equine line 
from a neighbor. “What I could get” 
was a mongrel nag whose lineage 
wandered back through dim annals of 
plugdom. She was chuckle headed, long- 
eared, slow; with straight shoulders and 
flat feet; but she could pull a load, and 
I let her, reserving old Frolic to lend an 
air, as it were, to the turnout. The new 
acquisition had one peculiarity. She was 
deadly afraid of small animals. The 
sight of a cat would make her jump, and 
she nearly broke my neck once in seeing 
a rabbit hop across the road. 

She and Frolic hated each other cordi- 
ally, from the first. The old mare, who 
had worked so willingly, yoked with a 
cow; who had cheerfully piloted mules 
through the Oregon woods, showed the 
frankest contempt for this. shovel-footed 
specimen of her own genus. She fretted 
at being harnessed with her, and treated 
her with open contempt. This the gray 
resented, in dull plug fashion, by hang- 
ing back in harness, and with sundry sly 
nips and kicks, as chance offered. The 
antagonism of the two was apparent to 
the most casual observer. 

They had worked together for about 
three weeks when, to test him, I took the 
young horse out one day, with Frolic, to 
her manifest pleasure. He was still 
tender-footed, however, and I decided to 
let him rest a few days longer. 
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The day following I had to make a 
journey over the divide into the next 
valley, a distance of abcut ten miles, and 
I was out early to see the team harnessed; 
for I wished to spare Frolic all the pull- 
ing possible. 

She was feeling very ‘fit that morning, 
and came dancing from the stable to take 
her place at the left of the pole. The 
other’s appearance was delayed, and she 
looked toward the door, nickering pleas- 
antly for her mate. In a moment the 
gray appeared, and Frolic’s whole aspect 
changed. Perhaps she remembered that 
the young horse had gone with her the 
day before. 

She gave one disgusted look at the 
gray, then heaved a heavy, almost human 
sigh. It’s significance was unmistakable. 
After that she turned her head away, and 
for the rest of the day she never once 
looked at her companion. When all was 
ready, and I took up the reins, Frolic 
started. With head still turned aside, 
that she might not see her despised fel- 
low; with quarters squared and shoulders 
set resolutely against the collar, the old 
mare took the road. She traveled like a 
colt, with fetlocks wide spread, her fore- 
feet thrown far ahead, her back level as 
a table, she fairly flew over the road. 

Panting, snorting, scrambling, hang- 
ing back, her collar on her neck and the 
holdback taut, the gray moved unwill- 
ingly forward. She tried to kick but 
had no time; she attempted to bite but 
eculd not get her head around. The 
doubletree came up against her heels and 
she nearly fell over her own feet as she 
plunged ahead, taking up the slack of 
her collar without meaning to do it. She 
had no time to bite or kick; no time to 
shy; sweating, shuffling, blowing, her 
huge feet shoveling the gravel at every - 
step, every one of her fat faculties 
strained to the utmost, she devoted her- 
self to keeping up with the procession. 

In vain I called “whoa!” In vain I 
drew rein! With one ear forward and the 
other turned back; with one eye rolled 
back at me, the other watching the road; 
with her head low and the bit in her teeth, 
old Frolic was going to town. Had the 
gray not been there she could not have 
have been more oblivious of her presence. 
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She slackened her pace when the grade 
grew stiff, as it did for the last mile of 
the way, but only to a jog, the easy all- 
day gait of the old type of California 
horses. The gray had never learned it, 
and she was well-nigh blown when we 
reached the top, but Frolic was merciless. 
Down the grade we flew, the fences run- 
ning away from us like rabbits. Or- 
chards and fields flew by; hens fluttered, 
shrieking, out of the way, and passers 
stared, as we neared the town. There the 
old mare grew quieter, and we made our 
entrance with some degree of decorum. 
I took the team to a stable and the 
stablemaster told me afterwards that the 
gray lay down on the floor the moment 
she was out of harness. 

Both horses seemed all right when we 

started for home, in the middle of the 
afternoon, and the return trip was a 
repetition of the morning’s performance. 
The down grade was longer, and wound 
perilously, in places, so that to my other 
troubles was added serious concern for 
my own safety; but Frolic was not to 
be held in, and the gray went to gallop- 
ing. 
We took one curve on two wheels; we 
narrowly escaped crashing into a farm 
wagon which we passed. I shall never 
know what the farmer shouted after me 
as we reeled by. The old mare fairly 
threw herself down the grade and the 
gray stumbled pantingly beside her, her 
dragging collar well-nigh on her ears, 
the doubletree admonishing her heels 
‘whenever she lagged. I was divided be- 
tween fear that my own neck would be 
broken, or that Frolic might drop dead, 
and half-comic pity for the poor equine 
clown who was being so incontinently 
hustled. 

We reached home half an hour ahead 
of time, and my stableboy looked re- 
proachfully from me back to the dripping 
team. 

“Old Frolic, she can’t stand that sort 
o thing;” he said, as he hastened to 
throw a blanket over her. 

I tossed the unbuckled reins upon their 
backs with a bravado I was far from 
feeling. 

“T’ll answer for Frolic,’ I said, “if 
you will look after the gray. I fancy 


she has rather the worst of it.” 

She stood quivering with woe, one 
thigh flapping helpless, perfectly leg- 
weary. The water dripped from her, 
even trickling down her nose as her great 
chuckle-head drooped. Johnnie unhar- 
nessed her, moving her about gently, to 
get her hind legs under her again, while 
I attended to Frolic. 

“Turn them loose for a roll,’ I said, 
as I freed the old mare. 

“That will do them more good than a 
rubbing down.” 

Frolic was just picking a _ place 
whereon to roll, when Johnnie released 
the gray. The latter shook herself, 
thoroughly, and then, without a second’s 
hesitation, hurled herself upon her mate. 
She caught the old mare by the throat 
and dragged her forward. 

Taken by surprise, Frolic reared, with 
a shrill scream, striking out wildly with 
her fore feet. The action flung her as- 
sailant off, but before Johnnie or I 
could interfere the creatures had clenched 
again, and were fighting like wild things 
out of the woods. 

They wheeled and kicked; they reared 
and struck out, they tried to bite, and 
the sound of their jaws snapping together 
was fully as horrid as their dreadful, pig- 
like squealing that tore the air and 
brought people running from every di- 
rection. 

The sight was nothing short of terri- 
fying. Their ears lay far back; their 
eyes shown white; their nostrils were 
distended and blood-red and their great 
teeth thrust out, long and threatening, 
beyond their back-drawn lips. No 
fiends from the pit could have looked 
wickeder. 

We dared not go near them and neither 
call of voice nor crack of whips made any 
impression on them, but at last a rope, 
deftly flung by the gray’s owner, fell over 
her head. She was pulled away while 
Johnnie and I beat Frolic back with 
whips and someone snapped a _ halter 
about her neck. The whole affair had 
not lasted five minutes, but the stable- 
yard was in dire confusion. The com- 
batants were stabled, their hurts, which 
were not serious, were séen to, and they 
were left to cool out under blankets. 
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Later in the evening I went out to see 
that they were all right. The barn had 
four stalls. Two, in the middle, were 
thrown together and separated from the 
others by gates. Frolic was loose here. 
For a year or two her extreme old age 
had shown itself in her way of lying 
down. She no longer went down fore- 
quarters first, as horses do, but slid her 
bent hocks under her and sank down be- 
hind, first, like a cow, getting up after 
the same fashion. She could not easily 
do this when tied; so she was never 
haltered at night. 

I took the lantern and went through 
the place. All three of the horses were 
bedded down, and Johnnie was up stairs, 
pushing down their hay. I looked Frolic 
over last, and saw that she seemed none 
the worse for the day’s escapade. The 
house cat had her early spring batch of 
kittens in the manger of the extra stall, 
and I stopped to pat and praise her 
before I went out. 

I was scarcely awake next morning 
when I heard Johnnie’s voice under my 
window. 

“What is it?” I called. 

“That there Jennie mare’s sick,” he re- 
plied. “She’s ‘all a-sweat and trembling 
in her stall like she was goin’ to die.” 

I was alert on the instant, and sent the 
boy after Jennie’s owner, while I 
hastily dressed and ran to the barn. 

Sure enough, the gray was ill, indeed. 
She stood dragging at the extreme end 
of her halter rope, trembling violently, 
every hair wet with the sweat which 
dripped from her. The face of a horse 
is very expressive, and her ugly old 
Roman-nosed countenance was the picture 
ot distress. Frolic, her head over the 
partition wall, was watching her as I 
entered. 

I looked her over, hastily, but could 
discover nothing to explain her condition. 
Glancing toward the manger where her 
uneaten supper still showed, I saw, with 
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surprise, that the old cat had carried her 
kittens from the empty manger to this 
one. They sprawled, blind and helpless, 
on the untouched grain in the feed box, 
while their mother kept anxious vigil 
above on the hay rack. 

As I watched, she jumped down, 
picked up one of the kits by the neck, 
sprang to the partition and walked along 
to her old nest. There she left the little 
one and started back. 

To my amaze, her back was no sooner 
turned than old Frolic, picking the kitten 
up very gingerly, in her long teeth, car- 
ried it back and reaching over the parti- 
tion dropped it into the grain box with 
the others. The old cat looked at me as 
though she expected me to interfere, 
then, as one who gives up the struggle, 
she slipped into the manger and drew 
her offspring to her, while Frolic, look- 
ing on, showed every tooth in a genuine 
grin. 

I was too disturbed by the appearance 
of the gray to notice them further, and 
just then my neighbor came in. 

He whistled in dismay when he saw 
his property, and stepped into the stall 
to untie her. Then he exclaimed, sud- 
denly: 

“She’s scared nearly to death, 
said. “Look here.” 

He lifted a kitten and held it out. The 
gray snorted in terror and fell to tremb- 
ling again. 

“That mare’s got a poison dread of 
cats,” her owner explained. “I don’t 
know why, but she’s half dead of fright.” 

He led her out into the daylight and 
walked her about. She looked sick 
snough, but manifestly happier. I parted 
with her then and there, and he took her 
home. 

The old cat carried her kittens back to 
their birthplace, and Frolic meddled with 
them no more. 

Her revenge was complete; but how 
did she know? 


” 


he 
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THE WALKING HILLS 


[Tne Walking Hills, so named because constantly moving, are lofty mounds of 
shifting sand situated in Arizona, on the line of the Southern Pacific. 


By Ina L. Coox 


They wander through the dun mesquite 
All garbed in sober grey; 

testlessly they move about 
In mood to weep and pray; 

They dare the desert’s menace dire 
In their unending quest,— 

Across the pallid plain they creep, 


They can not find sweet rest. 


Art thou, O Hills, the contrite dust 
Of impious Toltec sires 

Who razed seven-citied Cibola 
And quenched her sacred fires— 

Pale dust that breathes of faiths betrayed, 
Of secrets base revealed, 

The torch’s blaze, the arrow’s sting, 


And death upon the shield? 


God’s essence from His holiest fane 
Assumed avenging form, 

And charged thee, like the Jew of old, 
To walk ’mid calm and storm,— 

To walk until that doomful day 
When earth shall be rent and riven, 

And thou shalt yield thy tortured soul 

And know He hath forgiven! 
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Drawing by C. P. Neilson 


HAPPY AS A PEON 


By Wi.t G. Tarrinper 


MERICANS in Mexico, who know, 
A wishing by comparison to describe 

the acme of happiness, say 
“Happy asa peon.” The poorer class of 
Mexicans and the Indians who work as 
laborers are all known by this term. 
Peonage is equivalent to slavery, with the 
difference that the peon gets his twenty- 
five cents a day, and is free to go and 
come, provided he does not owe anything 
to the ranch on which he lives. If in 
debt, he can not leave except by stealth, 
then if he is caught he is brought back, 
and told to go to work, if he will not 
work, he is thrashed until he does, the 
end of a lasso, properly applied, being 
a wonderful remedy for laziness. If 
married, his earthly possessions are a 
few ollas, or earthen pots, a suit of two 
pieces, blouse and trousers, made of white 
cotton cloth, his serape and his hat; 
three or four children who run naked until 
six or seven years old, and a couple of 





lean, hungry dogs, If he is a steady, 
good worker, and careful, he has, in addi- 
tion, a trough-like washtub, and a metate, 
which is a low stone bench, on which the 
women grind corn for tortillas. 

Now and again you encounter a peon 
with a pig, and occasionally one with a 
game-cock ; in the latter case he will turn 
up some Sunday evening, pretty well 
intoxicated with mescal, and his rooster 
under his arm, crowing an accompaniment 
to his half-muddled singing, or else he 
will walk in quietly, carrying the rooster 
by the legs and minus his wife’s reboso 
and his own blanket, according to whether 
he won or lost the fight. 

The larger haciendas choose their best 
peons, and rent to them a piece of land, a 
fanega, in size, which is the quantity that 
a fanega of corn will sow. A fanega, as 
applied to land and measurement is six- 
teen and a half acres and as applied to 
weight, one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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The ranchero furnishes the peon with a 
yoke of oxen, for the use of which the 
peon pays five dollars, taking them June 
first, and returning them at the end of 
August. If they die, the peon pays in 
labor, if he has no other equivalent, an 
agreed price, usually from twenty dollars 
to twenty-five dollars an ox. He receives 
plus this the seed of the corn, beans, and 
squash, and the crop is divided between 
master and man. The owner furnishes 
the capital, the peon the labor, and thus 
the profits are divided. If the peon has 
not already eaten his share while the crop 
was growing, he sells it at harvest-time 
to the ranchero, and then with his money 
in his sash, he is for the time being, as 
happy as only a peon can be. 

A few cigarettes and a seat in the sun 
is all his ambitious heart craves. No 
more work for him until he has spent his 
few dollars. Other peons of a little more 
advanced state, rent patches of ground in 
January or February, dig wells to get 
water with which to irrigate, and proceed 
to cultivate a garden; growing onions, 


roasting ears, lettuce, beans, tomatoes, 


and chiles. The crop is harvested by the 
time the rains come in June, and for the 
next three months these men are capital- 
ists, owning reserved seats in the sun, and 
always having a spare cigarette for their 
friends. The average peon is the man 
who works for twenty-five cents a day, 
sunrise to sunset being a day. He bor- 
rows a few centavos on Wednesday night, 
and gets his pay on Saturday night, an 
amount not exceeding twenty-five or 
thirty cents in coin, the balance he has 
used during the week, in corn, beans, and 
cigarettes. So far as may be avoided, 
coin is not paid, for in the possession of 
these people, cash in hand on Sunday is 
equvialent to a headache on Monday, 
caused by too frequent indulgence in 
mescal, a pint of which costs from twenty 
to twenty-five cents, and is sufficient to 
drown dull care for a company of two or 
three. 

The peon’s wants are small, nowhere 
can one realize so forcibly that “man 
wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long,” as when studying this 
class of people. His wardrobe is nil, his 
food a few tortillas, beans, chiles, and the 
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soothing cigarette. As for meat, he 
rarely ever eats it, he does not want it; 
luxuries to him are represented by an 
idle day, and water melons. The love of 
a darkey for a melon compared to that of 
a Mexican, is as “water unto wine.” He 
does not need a house except in the rainy 
season, and then anything will do, literally 
from a hole in the ground up to a lean-to 
shed, thatched with grass, chimneyless, 
and a small opening for a door. So long 
as it is dry this is all he requires or 
wants. 

It must be dry, for if the devil hates 
holy water, a peon abominates it, holy or 
otherwise. He will drink it, but bathe 
in it, never! In case of a shower, he 
drops everything and runs for the nearest 
tree, sits down, puts his chin between his 
drawnup knees, wraps his blanket around 
him, and grins and bears it. With his 
frugal meals he drinks in the morning a 
gruel made of cornmeal, and the same for 
his supper. The haciendado does not 
think it anything out of the way to send 
him on an eighteen- or twenty-mile walk 
to the city for a bottle of brandy or a box 
of cigars, and he will make the thirty-five 
or forty miles in less than eight hours. 
He is by turns a mule, a laborer, and a 
builder. He can carry on his back loads 
that take four men to lift, and if he once 
gets on his feet, away he trots; he packs 
a four-bushel basket full of dirt on his 
back all day, contentedly; moves vast 
mounds of earth with wooden shovels; 
knows every point in a horse; can and 
will fight with a knife at the drop of the 
hat; knows no fear of cold steel; is as 
strong as a bull, and has the endurance 
of a mule. 

The peon will stand being hammered 
for a half-hour with the flat of his 
master’s sword and without a murmur, 
although he could pull the master off his 
horse and break his sword in two. He 
has a holy reverence for the Church and 
all its forms; will never pass a place of 
worship without lifting his hat; will kiss 
the robe of a bishop and be happy weeks 
afterward. He will walk ten miles on 
Sunday and feast days to get to Mass, 
and go to a cock- or bull-fight immedi- 
ately afterwards. Every herb and plant 
in the country he knows, and knows also 
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HAPPY 


for just what disease it is the remedy. 
As he toils in the hot sun he tells his 
beads, which he wears continually around 
his neck. He trembles and thinks he is 
going to die at the slightest indisposition, 
and he fears the dark and ghosts like a 
six-year-old girl, He can not read or 
write or tell the time by a clock, though 
he seldom fails to tell the time of day by 
the sun. He will loaf, lie, and steal, as 
easily and as naturally as he breathes. 

The peon holds his wife in the most 
abject subjection, but is, as far as he is 
able, a good provider, and with all this, 
those who know, say “happy as a peon,” 
for happy he is. No care, no worry; on 
his feast-days he rests; after work he 
goes to sleep. If he has not tortillas 
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another peon, though an utter stranger, 
will share with him. If kicked off from 
one ranch, he walks to the next; if out of 
money, he borrows from the master. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
He is a philosopher from the time he is 
six years old, and earns six cents a day 
herding cattle, which six cents is seques- 
trated by his parents. Has he younger 
brothers, they become his servants and he 
robs them, even as he was the servant of 
his father, and was robbed by him. If 
ill luck follows him to-day, he shrugs his 
shoulders, draws his serape closer around 
him, and says “majiana.” He is happy, 
for he is content, and when a man is 
content, he is near to happiness; hence, 
“happy as a peon,”’ is trite and true. 








VISION 


By JosEPHINE Mitprep BLANCH 


At dawn of life, I looked upon the world— 
Oh, wonder-land! with shapes so fair to view, 
And grass and roses wet with morning dew. 


At noon of life, I looked upon the world— 
The shapes grew sharp beneath the burning sun 
And shadows crept ‘round each and every one. 


At twilight of my life, I looked upon the world— 


The shapes were gone. 


A light far out at sea, 


While in the lowering night waits Mystery. 











broken stretch of grey-green sage- 

brush and chaparral. At the west- 
ern horizon the Sierra Nevada arose em- 
purpled by the distance. Here and there 
the yucca twisted above the level in 
strange fantastic shapes. The sun shone 
on pitilessly, burning into the parched 
earth. The silence was unbroken save 
for the occasional scuttling passage of a 
rabbit in the underbrush, or the lazy pro- 
gress of a rattlesnake seeking an un- 
shaded spot for its sunbath. 

Suddenly the silence was interrupted 
by the dulled thump of a horse’s hoofs 
in loose alkaline dust. Above a rise in 
the ground a man appeared riding slowly. 
He was clad in brown jeans overalls, 
spotted with grease, and a blue flannel 
shirt open at the neck. His mustache 
looked almost white against the red- 
brown of his tanned face; beneath the 
shadow of his broad sombrero his eyes, 
steely and keen, were sharply alert. 
Each rise in the earth, each bunch of 
cactus, caught his attention. 

A faint sound reached him from the 
chaparral! 

The man gave a short exclamation, and 
the horse pricked up his ears, his neck 
swerved sharply to one side. 

The man arose in his stirrups and 
peered intently about. Then he dis- 
mounted and proceeded on foot, the 
bridle lines over his arm. Slowly, search- 
ingly he went, step by step, scanning the 
whitened ground, and each sharp, black 
shadow beneath the brush. 

Suddenly he dropped to his knees with 
a hoarse cry: “Jim, oh, Jim!” 


eo the east rolled an un- 


He had come upon the prostrate body 
of a man lying on his side. A dark curly 


beard covered his chin; his face was 
ghastly beneath its tan. 

Beside him a dark stain dyed into the 
earth! 

“Water, water!” gasped Jim. 

The other placed his canteen to the 
wounded man’s lips and he drank a few 
mouthfuls with difficulty. 

“Ts that you, Will,” gasped Jim; “I 
knew you'd come—sometime.” 

“God,” cried Wilson, his voice low and 
hushed with horror. ‘Have you been 
here long, Jim?” 

“Years,” muttered Jim. 
come and gone, I know.” 

“God!” breathed Wilson again in an 
agony of sympathetic anguish. 

He bent over his comrade in a search 
for the wound. He soon found it, a 
jagged rent in the side, the evident result 
of the discharge of a shotgun at short 
range. He was powerless to dress it— 
powerless to do anything but take the 
wounded man’s head on his knees, and 
press his flask occasionally close to his 
pallid lips. 

Jim was sinking rapidly. Wilson had 
seen the grey of death steal into too 
many faces not to recognize its stamp 
now. A sudden anger stirred within him, 
the anger of a strong man to whom bat- 
tle was instinct, facing the tragedy of the 
inevitable. 

“Who done this, Jim?” he whispered. 

Jim stirred uneasily but he made ne 
reply. 

“Who done this, Jim?” persisted Wil- 
son. 


“The sun has 
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Jim opened his filmy eyes in silent 
protest against the will that was dominat- 
ing him back from pain-dulling shadows. 

Wilson bent close to the dying man’s 
ear. 

“Who done this, Jim?” he asked with 
forced distinctness. 

The greed for revenge was awaking 
amid his grief and making him cruel. 

“Hermit O’Keefe,” gasped Jim. “I 
struck it rich over here. He ” his 
voice trailed off into silence, his jaw 
dropped. 

Wilson laid his friend’s head back 
tenderly on the parched earth. For 
hours he sat motionless, his arms clasped 
about his knees. Jim was dead! He 
was trying to realize it. Jim, the merry; 
Jim, who had so cheerfully carried the 
heavy ends of all their burdens—dear, 
old, loving, unasking Jim. Why, he’d 
half believed once that even a rattler 
wouldn’t bite Jim. 

It was almost sunset before he aroused 
himself and began to dig a grave, using 
his own prospecting tools. Down, down, 
he delved until he struck moisture even 
in that dry earth. He wrapped Jim’s 
body in its own blankets which lay close 
at hand, and placed it tenderly in the 
yawning hollow. He piled in the earth, 
stamping it heavily into place. He 
feared those prowling midnight thieves, 
the coyotes. 

Above the grave he erected a pyramid 
of stones. For some moments he stood 
with bowed head, contemplating this rude 
monument. 

“TI wish I could have done things up 
to the handle for you, Jim,” he murmured 
huskily. “I reckon a prayer from me 
wouldn’t come regular—but if you ain’t 
got a chance up there, then most of this 
onery world will go a-beggin’.” 

Wilson captured his horse and was 
soon moving over the face of the plain. 
On he went, turning aside for nothing. 
His broncho took his hardy way, pricked 
on by a relentless spur, through the 
chaparral that grew breast high in places, 
or down the steep sides of an occasional 
arroyo that cut deep into the surface 
of the plain. For miles man and horse 
stood out sharp and black against the 
monotony of green and grey. 
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The sun sank behind the Sierra and 
with its vanishing a refreshed rustle 
passed over the land. The moon rose 
large, yellow, casting long black shadows. 
One by one the stars appeared, pallid in 
the light of the moon, patient with the 
patience of infinitude. 

Wilson hobbled his horse and threw 
himself down, but not to sleep. He had 
not troubled to unstrap his blankets. 
For long hours he lay, gazing back with 
puckered brow at the impersonal, isolat- 
ing stars. 

Suddenly across the night floated the 
half-human wail of the coyote! Wilson 
turned over and buried his head in his 
arms. That long-drawn cry made Jim 
seem so much lonelier lying over there, 
under his scanty coverlet. 

Morning was still in the greys when 
he threw his saddle across his horse and 
was once more on his unrelenting way. 
He was bent on reaching Paydust 
Springs, which lay near the foot of the 
Sierra. 

A few hours travel brought him to 
them. His broncho lowered his head 
and drank eagerly of the water that was 
standing in pools in the short grass. 
This grass was trampled by the feet of 
men and horses. A litter of empty meat 
and sardine cans lay about, the names 
stamped on them telling of distant marts 
of trade, looking strange in the midst of 
the desolation. 

An earlier sojourner was there. He 
was a short man of rotund figure, with a 
red face and a shining bald head. His 
back was toward Wilson. He was in his 
waistcoat, which was patched up the 
back with dirty white. 

Wilson deftly unpacked his cooking 
kit, and was soon busy cutting off slices 
of bacon. He gave no heed to the red 
faced man, by word or sign. He was 
bitter with self-centered grief, and in a 
mood to be brutally short with man or 
beast. 

The first comer turned, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead with the back 
of his hand. 

“Morning, stranger,” he said. 

“Morning,” said Wilson, not glancing 
at him. 

“Traveled far?” queried the man. 
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“Who done this, 


Jim?” 


he whispered 
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“Farther than I care to travel back 
again,” said Wilson curtly. 

The man had a sociable, kindly face 
and he would not be discouraged. 

“Use my fire, pardner. My coffee’s 
made,” he said hospitably. 

Wilson obeyed his invitation and the 
bacon was soon frying in the pan. The 
man surveyed his movements with inter- 
est, his legs wide-spread and hands in 
gaping trouser pockets. 

“Struck anything?” he asked, after a 
few moments. 

Wilson indicated a surly negative. 

“Hard luck, hard luck,” said the 
stranger sympathetically. “Gold comes 
high when you hunt for it in this desert. 
I'll bet my stack you'd find a hole 
straight down to hell in Death Valley if 
you looked for it long enough.” 

Wilson laughed a short laugh. 

“’Nough short cuts to hell without 
looking for them in Death Valley,” he 
said. 

The brightening of the other’s face 
indicated the appearance of a congenial 
topic in the conversational horizon. 

“Right you are, pard,” he cried, “right 
you are—and,” he lowered his voice— 
“the shortest of them is whisky.” 

Wilson had a grim sense of humor. 
Was he to be treated to a temperance 
lecture out here in the midst of the 
desert. 

“Cures snake bites,” he said mockingly. 

“Yes,” cried the other, with excitement, 
“and gives snakes. Why, it was right 
over there in Death Valley. There were 
three of us, Crab, Jones, me and a pack- 
mule. Third day out the mule died. We 
pegged on best way we could. Crab had 
his flask with him. He would take a pull 
at it now and again. Jones and I 
couldn’t do nothing with him. We 
reached camp after while, Jones and 
me—plumb pegged out, and our tongues 
that for size.” 

He held out and hollowed his two 
hands. 

“We left Crab out on the desert; he 
was a horrible sight to see!” 

Wilson’s silence pricked him into fur- 
ther argument. 

“And there _ is 


O’Keefe, Hermit 


O’Keefe,” he continued. 
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Wilson’s cynically slouching shoulders 
snapped into tense attention—his heart 
beat like a hammer. 


The man continued: ‘He’s been 
swillin’ whisky for two days. Been down 
to Rocket shootin’ that old gun of his 
around fearful. Scared the whole town 
into the foothills. Frightened Dave 
Flynn’s wife into a fit and she died in 
three days, and the men of Rocket have 
suddenly remembered their grit. They’re 
going to lynch O’Keefe by golly! on 
account of Flynn’s wife, and for making 
them look ridikilous.” 

Wilson was on his feet throwing his 
kit together in a frenzy of energy. 

“When do they do this?” he asked. 

“Tonight at nine, sure as shootin’.” 

A moment later Wilson was astride his 
horse urging the animal into a lope across 
the desert. 

“What’s up, pard?” asked the red- 
faced stranger. 

“T’m off,” said Wilson. 

The man watched horse and rider grow 
small in the distance. 

“Well, I'll be goldarned,” he said, “ef 
that don’t beat the Dutch!” 

For two hours Wilson rode, skirting 
the foot of the Sierra. A sudden turn 
brought into view a little group of men— 
three in number. They were on horses, 
and leading a train of pack-mules. At 
the sight of Wilson they halted their 
lagging progress. The animals were ex- 
hausted and stood with drooping heads. 
One of the men wheeled his horse about 
and called out in a cheery, young voice: 

“Como esta Usted, amigo! Can you di- 
rect us to any springs hereabout where 
we can water our beasts?” 

The Spanish greeting rang familiarly 
in Wilson’s ears, and he heard the ques- 
tion distinctly; but he only waved his 
arm in reply and urged his horse on. 
His gesture was instinctive. No reply 
would bring the men galloping toward 
him intent on an answer. A mile farther 
on he looked back over his shoulder and 
saw the men and beasts, pathetically 
solitary in the great waste, still motion- 
less. He knew intuitively that they were 
watching him. 

The bitter of revenge was biting to the 
core of his being, drying the instinct of 
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humanity at its source. With set jaw 
and brooding eyes Wilson urged on his 
weary horse. The broncho’s hardy feet 
stumbled occasionally despite the relent- 
less spur. 

The country was changing in its char- 
acter. Green trees marked the winding 
of a river and the mountains were 
covered in patches by a short, shrubby 
growth. 

At a spur in the mountains Wilson 
turned his horse sharply westward. Up 
a hollow they went, the horse’s knees 
trembling, his breast heaving. 

A miserable cabin built of shakes, 
which were warped and broken in 
places, came into view from behind a spur 
in the mountains. Near it a stream rip- 
pled and danced, singing softly to itself. 
Save for this there was silence, a silence 
dense, self-conscious—as if Nature set 
her lips. The cabin itself was closed, its 
crazy door and crazier window firmly 
shut. From the mud-and-stick chimney 
no smoke arose. An irregular path ran 
from the door down to the stream near 
by. A tin-pail hung on a stake near the 
door. Suddenly, as it seemed to Wilson, 
the moon rounded a turn in the moun- 
tains, and shone full on the scene. The 
gaunt shadow of horse and man stretched 
out black and sharp, the pail shone faint 
and silvery. From the shed near by came 
the muffled stamp: of a horse’s hoof. 
Wilson urged his horse in that direction, 
but as they neared the cabin the animal 
suddenly became a prey to ungovernable 
terror. He reared and plunged, his ‘eyes 
rolling fearfully. Wilson drove his 
spurs into him in angry silence, then dis- 
mounted and led him, the. weary beast 
straining at the lines. 

Within the rude shed a pinto pony 
moved restlessly, the white spots in his 
hide gleaming faintly in the gloom. 
Wilson tied his horse to the manger, 
putting the reins through a hole in the 
rough board. 

Then he strode back, unheeding his 
stiff, sore muscles. He stood erect, 
his long shadow mocking him from the 
ground, watching the silent cabin, 
the gleam of his narrowed eyes visible 
even in the dark of his broad-brimmed 
sombrero. 
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Wilson went on to the door, and 
knocked rudely. He told himself that he 
was no assassin—O’Keefe should have a 
fighting chance. Still silence! 

Wilson pushed open the door a few 
inches. 

Through the narrow aperature ap- 
peared the gleam of a pair of fiery eyes. 
A cat, its fur all abristle, passed him 
and tore off into the brush amid a scatter 
of broken pebbles. 

Wilson had never known fear in his 
life, yet the action of that cat affected 
him strangely. He entered the room, the 
corners of which were in shadow. The 
air was heavy with the stale fumes of ex- 
haled whisky. A huddled figure was 
faintly discernible in a chair before the 
fire-place. A square of moonlight fell 
full upon the bed, bringing out the pat- 
tern in the patchwork quilt upon it. A 
candle set in a bottle, which was shrouded 
in long trails of tallow, stood on a table 
in the pathway of the moonlight. 

Wilson struck a match. It flickered 
and expired in his unsteady fingers. He 
struck a second. The candle ignited, 
sending up an odor of burnt grease. 

Wilson advanced toward the huddled 
figure at the hearth. 

“O’Keefe,” he said with a sort of 
forced rudeness. 

Ever since he had entered the stillness 
of that room the revenge he had been 
nursing so jealously had been myster- 
iously waning. The silence hung in the 
air oppressive—tangible. Where was the 
deep breathing of the inebriate? A chill 
struck through Wilson! 

He advanced the candle within a foot 
of the empurpled face. The eyes were 
wide open, staring, the white glaring 
above the iris; the shadow of the hook- 
nose danced up and down in the flickering 
light; the mouth was wide open, frozen 
in the act of emitting a yell of horror. 
O’Keefe was dead—killed by stark fear! 
Death had jumped Wilson’s claim. 

A moment later the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs, spurred on by mad terror, echoed 
up the gully. The sound grew faint— 
fainter. Then again—silence, save for 
the brook that laughed and sang, pure 
as crystal, dripping silver in the moon- 
beams. 
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FINANCE IN FAIRVIEW 


By W. Fay Borricke 


Author of “Sand Springs to Hazen” 


Y PROFESSION I am a promoter, 


dealing particularly in mining 
properties. It is an occupation 


requiring a certain mental makeup that 
is born, not made. The ideal promoter 
must have supreme confidence in him- 
self, he must be a keen judge of men, he 
must be able, after a few minutes of 
acquaintance, to lay his finger on the 
weak point in a man’s character, concen- 
trate his attack there, and thus carry his 
propositon successfully. 

All this argues brains, foresight, 
shrewdness, in certain combination that 
must be inborn. To be successful he 
must be willing to take large risks, to 
carry on without a tremor a stupendous 
bluff, content only, as is a professional 
gambler, to keep the percentage in his 
favor all the time. 

All this does not in any way mean that 
a promoter is a parasite on the com- 
munity. On the contrary, the promoter 
is generally a creator of new values, and 
hence the means by which new wealth is 
added to the world. He is the advertis- 
ing agent by which buyer and seller get 
together, and as such is entitled to his 
legitimate reward. Any further return 
he gets than this is the result of his 
manipulation of the properties he 
handles, and he should no more be blamed 
for this than anyone who bulls something 
he wants to sell, or bears it when he 
buys. 

The deal that marked the beginning 
of my career occurred some years ago. I 
had been employed as a clerk in one of 
the large brokerage firms of southern 
Nevada, and had already saved several 
hundred dollars from my modest salary. 
I say this with some pride, for the atmos- 
phere was not one in which economy was 
encouraged. Our office was filled with 


men who had made their fortunes on 





lucky turns of the stock market. 


Every- 
one speculated, everyone had a stock that 


was bound to go up. The air was filled 
with tips, always bullish. The men who 
had lost were ever discreetly silent. The 
town itself, one of the mushroom growths 
that spring up almost in a night in a 
mining country, was filled with saloons, 


gambling houses, and dance-halls. Rou- 
lette, faro and craps offered easy and 


tempting ways to double your capital. 
My brother clerks were about equally 
divided between wearing diamond pins, 
renting automobiles, or trying to break 
the faro bank, and asking their friends 
for the price of a meal ticket the follow- 
ing week. It was the typical life of a 
mining camp—easy come, easy go; won 
to-day and lost to-morrow. 

Now I do not want to pose as being 
morally opposed to speculation, whether 
on the market or on the roulette wheel. 
(There is little enough difference between 
the two for the outsider.) But I was 
firmly determined never to play the other 
man’s game, neither in stocks nor cards. 
When I should play, it would be I who 
dealt the cards, and the percentage should 
be in my favor. I quietly waited until 
the opportunity should come, and in the 
meantime was content with the modest 
five per cent that the bank paid me on 
my deposit. 

The chance came one evening when I 
was in the Oberon, a pleasing combination 
of gambling house and restaurant where 
I used to get my meals. I was looking 
around for a seat, for it was six o’clock 
and the room was crowded, when I felt 
a jerk on my arm. Turning about, I saw 
a rough looking specimen in a khaki suit 
and high boots, who held out his hand to 
me. From his well worn clothes, and 
free and easy air of independence, I took 
him for a prospector. 
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“You don’t remember me, I suppose?” 
he asked. 

“Can’t say I do,” I replied, though his 
face looked familiar. 

“I met you six months ago around 


here,” he answered. “‘Was dead broke— 
the tinhorns had got to me good and 
plenty. You staked me to a meal and a 
fiver I think, and I want to pay you back. 
Take dinner with me.” 

Then I remembered. He told me, as 
we opened a bottle of Bud together, of 
his wanderings during the past year. 
Strange and unco’ names flowed from his 
lips in a steady stream. He had pros- 
pected in all the new camps, covering all 
points of the compass, without finding 
anything worth while, until he struck 
Fairview. 

“Where’s that?” I interrupted. 

“T’m telling you,” he continued. “It 
hasn’t been heard of so far. And the 
guineas who are there don’t know what a 
mighty fine proposition they have yet. 
I’ve got claims there that are good, and 
you can play that hunch straight up to 
the limit. I ain’t worrying any more 
about the future. And I’m putting you 
next, in a friendly and Christian spirit. 
If you get out there before the boom, you 
can pick up something good, and turn it 
easy when the hooray strikes it.” 

“How do you get out there?” I asked, 
interested. 

“Best way is to go from here to Austin 
and then to Fairview. It’s two hundred 
miles, no less. You can probably work 
your way up with a prospecting outfit, or 
you can buy a horse, and ride. There’s 
plenty of ranches up Smoky River Valley 
where you can get feed. But you’d better 
hurry. The boom’s liable to come any 
minute, and then there'll be nothing to it. 
I saw Westfield in there before I left and 
he'll start it within a week.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” I said as 
we parted later. “I'll think it over and 
decide quick.” 

“You want to,” he returned. “And 
another thing—don’t be afraid to plunge, 
if you do go up there. That country has 
the ore.” 

That night I decided to go to Fairview. 
There was no reason to suspect that the 
information I had just received was false. 
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No one had anything to gain by sending 
me there. Moreover, it was my own game 
to handle as I pleased. I resigned from 
the brokerage company, drew all my sav- 
ings from the bank in paper money—for 
cash talks in a boom camp—bought a 
horse and set out for Austin the next 
day. 

It was one hundred and thirty miles 
thither, and I made it in four days, fairly 
quick time, considering the state of the 
roads and the difficulty of procuring 
water. I found the town fairly sur- 
charged with excitement. It seemed that 
I was too late; the news of the wonderful 
richness of the Fairview strike had 
already leaked out. Every saloon was 
crowded with men talking, gesticulating, 
contradicting. The wildest stories were 
believed of the values uncovered on the 
surface. But men in such a state of mind 
as they were will believe anything. They 
moved as if in a kind of frenzy. The 
only prevalent idea was to get out, at 
once, at any cost. A stranger might have 
thought that a plague had struck Austin. 
Every wagon and vehicle in town had 
long since been bought; burros were 
guarded at night with loaded rifles. My 
entrance along the main street meant that 
I should be instantly surrounded with a 
crowd of eager bidders for my horse. 
This was remarkable, as horses are gener- 
ally not cared for in the desert country, 
requiring as they do expensive feed and 
equally expensive water—six dollars a 
barrel was the price reported in Fairview. 

I was in no hurry to sell, however. I 
tied the pony outside a saloon (keeping 
a careful eye on him the while) bought a 
drink, and was all ears to the talk around 
me. In the pauses I tried to get a clear 
grip on the situation. 

A little reflection showed me it was 
better than I thought at first. In the 
first place, I was only seventy miles from 
Fairview, a good hundred miles nearer 
than anyone in the south. Even if they 
had already received the news, I had all 
of a three-day start on them. Prices of 
all good properties had naturally taken 
a tremendous bound, I reasoned, which 
was unfortunate for me. But I still 
might get in before they reached the top 
notch figure. But it must be at once. 
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With the pony I could not do it in less 
than three days, with a bad, unknown 
road, and scarcity of water. I dismissed 
that idea immediately. 

There was only one course open. The 
wise promoter knows that the truest 
economy often involves the most seeming 
extravagance. I sold the pony for eighty 
dollars—an exorbitant figure. Having 
burned my bridges behind me, I went to 
the chaffeur who had charge of the only 
automobile in town, on which was labeled: 





FOR FAIRVIEW—FARE $50.00 





and asked to have a seat reserved for me 
when it started, which was in an hour. 

He shook his head. ‘Nothin’ doing. 
I’m loaded to the mudguards now; 
couldn’t crowd another pound on for love 
or money. As it is, I’ve got three extra 
tires, and expect to use ’em all, and twice 
the amount of gasoline. This car has 
never broke down yet, but it’s got the 
chance of its life this trip. Yer see, I 
can’t help you out.” 

He was perfectly correct—it was 
impossible to crowd another man on. “In 
that case,” said I, “will you point out to 
me some of the men who are going?” 

“There’s one by the Big Strike saloon 
-—him in a blue flannel shirt with his 
sleeves tore open.” 

Going over, I accosted him of torn 
flannel, and told him bluntly I wanted to 
buy his seat. 

“Won't sell it,” he answered. 

“Give you sixty dollars.” 


“Righty.” 

He began to waver. I noticed with 
pleasure that quite a crowd had collected 
around us. Though disliking cheap 
notoriety, I saw in this case it would 
further my ends by proclaiming me a 
man with money. 

“No, it’s worth more than eighty dol- 
lars for me to get out there,” he blurted 
out. 

I knew I had him, and need not exceed 
my bid. 

“Anyone else here who’s going in the 
auto?” I called loudly. 
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he said. 
It’s yours for eighty- 
I closed with him on the 


“Hold on,” 
some business yet. 
five dollars.”’ 
spot. 

When we started, an hour later, I 
noted complacently that I was favored 
with many stares and curious glances 
from my fellow passengers. Evidently 
the story had spread. They tried to find 
out who I was, why I was going into 
camp, who were backing me, but I copied 
the proverbial oyster. Result—they 
manufactured theories to suit themselves, 
the favorite being—so I overhead—that 
I was the confidential representative of 
the biggest banking house in Tonopah, 
one man declaring, in mysterious secret, 
that he had often seen me closeted with 
the president. 


“We may do 


We made the trip over the desert in 
seven hours without a break-down, which 
was a truly remarkable run. Half past 
nine at night we came puffing up Main 
street—a sad looking path between 
partially cleared sage-brush, flanked on 
either side with tents. There were no 
frame buildings, and hardly a stick of 
timber in the whole camp. Inside most 
of the tents were improvised bars, where 
drinks were sold, of dubious quality, at a 
quarter apiece. Then there was a gen- 
eral supply store, more saloons, and a 
somewhat larger tent, marked Grand 
Hotel. Beds consisted of a mattress and 
a pair of blankets, and were in active 
demand at two dollars. 

I sauntered down to the saloon having 
the largest number of men within, and 
bought drinks for the crowd. Then I 
laid back and listened. Without saying 
much, I contrived to give them the idea 
that I was either a capitalist myself, or 
represented capital. I wanted to get 
their attitude. 

This was not hard. The actual owners 
of the ground, who had already made 
valid locations or vicinity of the new 
strike, were plainly up in the air. They 
were torn between greed and caution. 
Every business instinct they possessed 
urged them to sell their holdings while 
the boom was on. But had it reached its 
height? On this point they could only 


guess, while I had definite knowledge. I 
knew it had not. 
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That night I made arrangements with 
one of the men I had met to look at his 
claims, which, he declared, were only 
half a mile distant from the scene of the 
big strike on the “Nevada Hills.” He 
was a short, heavy-set fellow—I was a 
good six inches taller—with sandy hair, 
faded to a nondescript color by the 
scorching desert sun. His eyes troubled 
me. They were narrow, slanting, and 
suspicious, belonging to a man who rings 
a dollar before pocketing it. It looked 
like a hard game. 

Next morning we started out early, 
before the heat of the day. On sizing up 
a prospect I was not entirely a “sucker.” 
A constant acquaintance with mining men 
had taught me a vast amount of practical 
knowledge, which I had supplemented 
by reading and observation. After all, 
the main thing one needs is merely com- 
mon sense. There is nothing mysterious 
about it. If the average person put as 
much acumen in buying a mine or a pros- 
pect as he does in an ordinary business 
deal, instead of regarding the whole 
thing as a blind gamble, there would be 
less agitation in favor of an anti-wildcat 
law. : 

I let Craney—the owner of the ground 
—do the talking. That is the easiest way 
to catch a man if you suspect anything 
shaky. But in this case the ground spoke 
for itself. The main strike on the Nevada 
Hills was only eight or nine hundred 
yards off. The outcroppings of the 
two properties looked identical, and from 
the strike of the ledge there was no doubt 
but that it went through Craney’s prop- 
erty. Surface rock, though not panning 
gold along the paystreak, showed a heavy 
line of black sulphides which I judged 
carried silver in good amount. This was 
confirmed by assays shown me. I sampled 
the ledge myself, however, clear across, 
in a painstaking manner. Then we went 
back to camp. 

It is not always wise to trust the 
assayer of a camp too completely. Fre- 
quently he has an interest in the claims 
about to be sold, and it is for his interest 
to see that a good return is given. There 


are many tricks of the trade that accom- 
plish this without making too severe a 
strain on his conscience. 


The assayer, if 
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accused of salting, may say with entire 
truth that the specimen was _ badly 
“spotted,” which made it impossible to 
get a fair sample. So I therefore assayed 
the specimens myself, making use of the 
knowledge I had picked up from hanging 
around a friend’s laboratory in Tonopah. 

The results were better than I hoped. 
I remembered the words of the man I saw 
before I left, ““Don’t be afraid to plunge 
—that country has the ore.” I hunted up 
Craney, told him I had received a fair 
return from the samples—I took good 
care none but myself should know the 
results—and might consider taking up 
the proposition, should we arrive at suit- 
able terms. 

He evidently had enough faith in his 
property to believe I would come to him, 
for his price was ready. ‘Them claims 
are worth every cent of fifteen thousand 
dollars,” he said bluntly. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Craney,” I said, 
though the price was as reasonable as I 
had a right to expect. “Consider what 
you've got. You have a surface showing, 
not even a gopher hole to test the depth. 
How do I know that it’s not a blanket 
deposit, and play out before I go six 
feet? 

“The formation’s the same as_ the 
Nevada Hills,” he answered truthfully. 
“And it hasn’t played out, by a long shot, 
though they have a sixty-foot shaft. No, 
the price I give you is the lowest.” 

“Well, I'll think it over,” said I, after 
some further parley. “Be down at the 
Gold Reef saloon to-night at eight, and 
I'll tell you if we can make a deal.” 

That afternoon I spent principally at 
the Gold Reef. My stock of ready money 
was rapidly disappearing, but it would 
never do to let up at this stage of the 
game. I became especially intimate with 
the barkeeper and proprietor, a man of 
considerable influence in the camp. I 
played seven-up with him and took good 
care to lose most of the time. Each 
time this happened, I produced a fat roll 
of bills, on the outside of which a yellow 
fifty clung impressively. It is needless 
to say that said fifty reposed in solitary 
grandeur on top of the roll, which itself 
had been skillfully padded. By eight 
o'clock my reputation as a good fellow 
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was quoted high. The corollary, entirely 
unjustified, but the favorite one that the 
world draws, that I had plenty of money, 
went likewise. 

Promptly at eight o'clock Craney 
entered. I motioned him to a side table 
where we were by ourselves to some 
extent, and got down to business at once. 

“Mr. Craney,” I began, “I’ve been 
thinking your proposition over, and 
though your price is high, I admit I like 
the looks of your ground. My people— 
er—that is—I did not contemplate 
paying so much for a mere prospect. 
Nevertheless,—” 

But he was firm. “You won't make 
any mistake, Mr. Russell,” he said. 
“That property is worth every cent of 
what I want, and I can get it if I wait 
around.” 

“T doubt it,’ I said. “Still, I'll take a 
chance. I'll give you fifteen thousand 
for your claim, with a clear title re- 
corded.” 

“Done,” he replied. 

“Now we'll have another little drink, 
and we'll all get in it,” said I, motioning 
to the barkeeper. 

I produced a well-worn check book—a 
new one is always regarded with sus- 
picion. The time had come for the most 
difficult part of my role. I, who had not 
a cent remaining in the bank, had to give 
a check for fifteen thousand dollars, and 
make this form of payment in a camp 
where gold, and gold alone, was the only 
medium of exchange. 

“If you want,” I said nonchalantly, 
striving to keep my face from flushing, 
“T'll write you a check for the amount 
now.” . 

Every suspicion in Craney’s make-up 
Hashed out. “Say,” he called, in a tone 
quite different from his former, “is that 
check certified?” 

“Certainly not,” I retorted loudly. 
“When a man gets a hurry call from—er 
—gets a hurry call to come up here, he 
hasn’t time to lose a day by going to the 
bank to get his checks certified. I didn’t, 
anyhow. Do I understand you refuse my 
check?” 

There was a little murmur from the 
wen around us. They were as much 
interested in seeing the sale go through 
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as I was. It would be the first big deal 
made, and a splendid ad for the camp. 
The price dazzled them—fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for a piece of ground not 
worth a dollar an acre a few weeks ago. 

Craney made no answer, and J] saw he 
was wavering. I knew too much to stay 
there at that time. Closing my check 
book with a snap, I slipped my fountain 
pen in my pocket, and turned on my heel. 
“Sorry the deal’s off, Mr. Craney,” I 
remarked, going out of the door. ‘‘Per- 
haps some obliging person may oblige 
you next time with gold coin—but not for 
fifteen thousand.” 

I went up to the Grand Hotel, drew 
out a chair, lit a dry and very bad cigar, 
and waited. It took just thirty minutes 
for Craney to be overwhelmed by the 
voice of popular opinion. I imagined the 
arguments they used against him—my 
appearance, the break I had made con- 
cerning ‘‘my people,” the easy way I had 
spent money, and finally the utter lack 
of risk, merely involving a trip to the 
Tonopah Bank, which would not take 
over a week at the most. Most powerful 
of all, I reasoned, to a person of his 
character, was that someone else would 
take me to-morrow and interest me in 
another property, and he would thus lose 
me for good and all. In half an hour he 
came up where I was sitting, and was a 
very, very good dog. No aspersion was 
meant to be cast on my check, and he was 
sorry if I had gathered as much from his 
actions, which certainly intended to con- 
vey no such sentiments. If still agree- 
able to me, he would like to put through 
the sale on the old terms. 

“Well, Mr. Craney,” said I, “I don’t 
blame you for being suspicious. A check 
book isn’t hard to acquire, and I know 
many people are stuck by them. As I 
said, I’m not terrifically anxious to close 
this deal, as I’m exceeding my limit on 
it. However, I like your ground, so— 
your initials are C. P.?” 

I tossed the little slip of blue paper 
over to him, and imagined the look of 
amazement with which the teller would 
regard it when presented. 

“Here you are; I think that is correct,” 
I said. And before you take that little 
trip to Tonopah, I want you to get your 
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location notice recorded, and the rest of 
the papers attended to. I want a clear 
title, you understand.” 

“Certainly,” he agreed. It was import- 
ant enough to get the papers, but infinitely 
more so to keep him in Fairview the next 
day or two. Each hour gained meant so 
much more chance of swinging the deal. 
I figured that Westfield had let the news 
out by this time, and that the road was 
already crowded with automobiles, teams, 
and supply wagons, filled with men 
hoping to get in on the ground floor. I 
expected them in Fairview in two days. 

So there was nothing to it but to wait. 
I set three men to work on the claim, 
trenching across the vein where I had got 
the assays. The width was better than I 
expected, and the quartz, stained to a 
red-brown, was very promising. 

Craney left the camp Wednesday for 
Tonopah, and I knew the crisis was 
rapidly approaching. Thursday at noon 
the first automobile, dusty and oily, came 
puffing up Main street. It was loaded 
with men, among whom I recognized 
some of the most prominent operators of 
Goldfield and Tonopah. Fortunately, 
none of them knew me. 

The very advent of these men, any one 
of whom could draw his check for fifty 
thousand on his own credit, had a 
tremendous effect on the camp. Town 
lots doubled in price the next hour. 
Ragged prospectors, with hardly the 
price of a meal in their battered overalls, 
talked of thousands as if already in their 
grasp. Stocks in mere prospects took 
jumps and bounds on the simple state- 
ment that it was near the big strike. 

But I knew that the majority of the 
big men—two more autos had come in 
during the meantime—were too old to be 
stampeded. They would look. around 
first. So instead of joining the crowd 
surrounding Dixon, Westfield, Gates, and 
Stoddard—the four biggest men in Gold- 
field—I went off to the “Quien Sabe,” as 
I had named my ground, and talked with 
the men, while examining the latest 
developments. 

Late in the afternoon, I saw the big 
four examining the strike on the Nevada 
Hills. After spending some time there, 
they proceeded slowly along the dike, 
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following the line of the outcroppings. 
They were headed for the “Quien Sabe,” 
as the ledge went directly through it. I 
lit a cigar, and sat down on a boulder 
until they came up. 

“Howdy, gentlemen,” said Dixon, evi- 
dently taking us all for partners, as he 
came within range. “Any objection to 
our looking over your property?” 

“Help yourselves,” I answered. “This 
is the ‘Quien Sabe’ claim, and we’ve 
got nothing to hide.” : 

“Thank you,” said Stoddard, cour- 
teously. ‘We'd like to examine this 
ledge, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly. Here’s a pick if you want. 
The quartz you have in your hand runs 
very well. Same character as Neyada 
Hills.” 

“Looks that way,” returned Stoddard. 
“But—” 

“Say,” interrupted Westfield here. 
“Don’t this property belong to Craney?” 

“It did,” said I, calmly. “Now I own 
it. 

Westfield cursed audibly. 

“How wide is your ledge,” asked 
Gates. 

“Measure yourself,’ said I. ‘And 
sample across if you want to. I don’t 
mind free advertising. I’ll tell you, if 
you want, that the paystreak averages 
$80.00 in silver, with some gold values.” 

They filled an ore bag up with speci- 
mens and marked it. Then Dixon said: 

“You’re in town here, Mr.—”’ 

“Russell,” said I. ‘‘Yes.” 

“We may want to talk to you later in 
the evening.” 

“All right. I’m around at the Grand.” 

I bought for the men when they quit 
work at five o'clock, and hinted at silence. 
They were reliable, and I was sure they 
would say nothing. 

The big four came to me about eight 
that night, and after some skirmishing, 
said flatly they wished to buy the “Quien 
Sabe” outright from me. 

“Won’t listen to it,’ said I. ‘That 
ground will make any man’s fortune. If 
there’s a trace of merit in the whole camp, 
it’s on the “Quien Sabe.” No, I won’t 
sell it outright.” 

“Well,” said Gates, “we might arrange 
for you to keep an interest in it.” 
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“State your proposition, “said I, easily. 
“T’ll listen to it.” 

“We'll form a company, and give you 
fifty thousand shares of stock, to be 
pooled with ours. That will give you a 
good interest.” 

“What else?” 

“Ten thousand dollars in cash.” 

“Couldn’t think of it,’ said I, which 
was entirely true. 

There was a minute’s silence. 

“You'll excuse us,” said Gates. 

“Certainly,” I replied, rising from the 
table, and standing by the door out of 
earshot. They conversed together for a 
short time while I bit my cigar to pieces. 
Finally Gates called me. 

“Mr. Russell,” he said, “we'll give you 
the stock and fifteen thousand dollars in 
cash. These are our highest terms.” 

I paused judiciously. “Gentlemen,” 
said I, “it’s a waste of time for me to 
boost for the property. You’ve sampled 
it yourselves and have the assay returns 
with you. You know the Nevada Hills 
are sacking ore on the thirty-foot level, 
and I expect to do the same. I’m not 
particularly anxious to sell anyway, and 
certainly not at those terms.” 

“Well, what are your terms?” 

“Seventeen thousand, five hundred, in 
cash, ten thousand more in sixty days, 
and fifty thousand shares of stock,” I 
answered briskly. 

No one replied. “We'll give you an 
answer to-morrow, Mr. Russell,” said 
Gates, as they filed out. 

During the night an auto filled with 
Reno capitalists came in. The next morn- 
ing I had scarcely got out of my blankets 
before Gates came up, and without a 
word, handed me a certified check for 
$17,500.00. 

“We've decided to accept your terms, 
Mr. Russell,” he said. If you come with 
me, we'll make out the necessary papers.” 

Half an hour later I went hurriedly up 
to the chauffeur of one of the biggest 
cars, and said: 

“What time does the Tonopah train 
leave Hazen?” 
“Five o'clock.” 
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“Can you make it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, take a chance. What’s it worth 
to you?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“A hundred if you make it. Start right 
off.” 

In spite of steep grades, bad roads, and | 
sand six inches deep, we reached Hazen, 
just in time. The last two miles was a 
race against the train itself, but the road 
was good, and we beat it in, much to the 
chagrin of some sporting men on the rear 
platform. 

I reached Tonopah the next morning, 
and as soon as the bank opened, I 
deposited the check. Craney had not 
arrived. He had gone around by Austin, 
and I thought he would get in that morn- 
ing, if he had an averagely good trip. 
Hence my anxiety to catch the train at 
Tonopah, and save a precious day’s delay. 

Later, in the afternoon, Craney arrived, 
and seemed surprised to see me. I intro- 
duced him to the cashier of the bank, and 
the last step in the deal was terminated. 

In the evening I remember meeting 
Clarkson, one of the clerks in the broker- 
age firm in which I was _ formerly 
employed. “Great Scott! Russell,’ he 
exclaimed, “where’ve you been and what’s 
doing? Never saw you look so bad in my 
life. You must have been off on a week’s 
spree. Bet you've lost ten pounds since 
I saw you last.” 

“Maybe you're right,” I remarked. 

“Cost you some money, too,” he con- 
tinued, grinning. “You must have cut a 
wide swath through your bank roll.” 

“Right again,’ said I. “I’ve spent 
about five hundred this week.” 

“That will be a good one to tell the 
boys—Puritan Russell cutting loose at 
last. Going to start an office of your own 
now, or a bank, maybe as you’ve thrown 
up your old job?” 

“I’m _ considering it,” I 
gravely. 

A note from my broker’s market letter 
before me reads that shares in the “Quien 
Sabe” are advancing rapidly in a buoy- 
ant market. 


answered 
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MID-WINTER TOURING 


The varied phases of automobiling in 
the West are considered elsewhere in 
Sunset this month. The special reason 
for this attention to the pleasure and busi- 
ness of the motor car is that there are 
more of these modern flying machines 
speeding over California’s country roads 
during this winter season than at any 
other one time of the year. It’s quite the 
fad to go with one’s car to any of the 
hundred winter resorts of the state, and 
to gain health by daily touring. That’s 
recreation for the tourist, but the big 
machines are used for trade as well, and 
they have been, already, no small factor 
in bringing the wondrous riches of 
Nevada into public notice. The bronco 
and the burro have gone to join the stage 
coach—driven from utility’s road by the 
quick-to-get-there machine. 

—a puff—a blur—a quick careen 
Naught left behind but gasoline! 


* + + 
A RENO JOKE 


A Reno journalist, whose time hung 
heavy on his hands, recently devoted 
considerable space to the earthquake that 
paid its attention to San Francisco about 
December 11. As no one in this wide- 
awake city has yet heard of this earthly 
incident the Reno hallucination must go 
down as another example of the powerful 
effect of great altitudes on an ordinary 
normal imagination. 


+ + + 
THE WINTER INVASION 
Those people who love roses better 


than snowballs and prefer out-of-door 
sunshine and peace to steam heat and 


9, 








blizzards are beginning already (Jan- 
uary 1) to crowd the hotels of the great 
southwest. That’s a good idea. If one 
month of sunshine and mountain air will 
help dust the cobwebs from an old brain 
two or three months of it should make a 
new brain. But California tourists this 
year ought not to overlook San Francisco. 
It’s true there was some little excitement 
here last April, but that’s no reason why 
there are not to-day any number of good 
hotels in San Francisco, and there are 
more within easy traveling distance—at 
Oakland, Berkeley, San Rafael, Byron, 
San José, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, and 
Paso Robles. A recent canvass of city 
hotels and boarding houses indicates that 
the city is all ready to welcome its winter 
guests and to show them, with true Cali- 
fornia appreciation of greatness, what 
there are left of the “biggest, finest ruins 
ever heard of anywhere.” 


+ + + 
JOAQUIN MILLER’S RETURN 


Joaquin Miller is home again at his 
eyrie on the Oakland hills — “The 
Hights.” That’s the way he spells it, 
carefully omitting the “e.” He has been 
in Washington, D. C., for over six months 
but that conventional city with all its 
charm at last palled on the great apostle 
of “the Sun-down Seas” and “the White 
Sierra” and he is again among the rocks 
and alfalfa and eucalyptus trees of his 
hillside home. His friends are every- 
where, but an army of them are here, and 
they welcome his return. Other poets 
are here, but friends all, and they greet 
the man who wrote “Columbus” and 


“Nicaragua” and honor him as a master. 
Stoddard is here and Robertson and 
Urmy and Sterling and Ina Coolbrith, 
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and a host of others who sing because it’s 
in the California air, but there’s only one 
Miller and his fame is as sure as the 
sun. 

+ + & 


RECLAMATION AND FORESTRY 


The great West country is far from 
Washington, but every year the ties that 
bind it are pulled closer. Within the past 
few years an army of men on the Recla- 
mation Service, and the division of 
Biology in the Forestry Bureau, have 
been doing things to make the country 
beyond the Rockies bigger and better. 
Serious, studious men are most of 
these—young graduates of Harvard, 
or Columbia, or Michigan or Cali- 
fornia—but they have been good 
friend-makers, and the way they have 
achieved results is worth while taking 
notice. The water projects of the 
Truckee, of Klamath, of Shoshone, of 
Yuma, and a half-dozen others have 
shown already definite results. Cali- 
fornia to-day has a greater forest reserve 
area than any other state, and the gov- 
ernment woodsmen are busily telling and 
teaching the system and benefits of care- 
ful forest protection and preservation. 
It’s this sort of paternalism that helps 
and makes all states near neighbors. 


e & he 
THE REBELIOUS COLORADO 


“Capturing the Colorado” was the 
title of a thrilling story of engineering 
daring that was on the press in readiness 
for publication in the January SuNsev. 
It told in detail of the fight against the 
flood in the Imperial Valley country, of 
the good work done in the face of 
Nature’s overpowering forces by Ran- 
dolph, Cory, Carillo, Hinds, Ingram, and 
others, of the final turning of the great 
river back to its former channel. It was 
an accomplishment that ran up into the 
millions in expenditure, to say naught of 
the wear and tear on muscle and brain. 
This was the first authentic narrative of 
the big achievement. Pictures from 
special photographs helped the writer, 
Mr. A. J. Wells, to make the story even 
more clear and convincing than his ever 
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well-chosen words could do. Then came 
a big storm in the southwest. The slow- 
flowing Gila, usually as sluggish as a 
Siwash Indian, became as treacherous as 
an Apache, and joined the Colorado in a 
torrential flood that no ordinary river 
bank could oppose. A weak spot above 
the big masonry dam gave way, and the 
Colorado was no longer a captive. It 
advanced on its enemies by a flank move- 
ment that means vexation and more fight, 
but not defeat. The printing of ‘“Cap- 
turing the Colorado” was postponed for 
a time. 

The clouds had not cleared before the 
battle against the river was renewed. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz gave 
the matter their official attention, but the 
fighting falls upon the forces of the rail- 
way and development companies. Again 
the army of laborers, again the long 
trains of cars carrying granite blocks, 
again the planning and weary waiting! 
But it’s a war for an empire—the Im- 
perial Valley empire—whose varied 
products of fruits and vegetables and its 
beatific clime will some day make all 
the world sit up and wonder. 


+ & & 
INSURANCE MILLIONS 


Elsewhere in this number of Sunset 
is a straightforward statement of the San 
Francisco insurance situation. It’s worth 
reading carefully. A great many good, 
hard bricks have been thrown at the insur- 
ance companies, since April last. A lot 
of them were deserved. Several hit the 
wrong man. An impression went out that 
the insurance companies were holding 
back the city’s rebuilding. There was 
some delay in settlements and some few 
companies, alas! haven’t settled anything 
yet except their own funerals, but the 
underwriters’ reports now received show 
the great majority of the companies have 
been paying out their cash so steadily 
that the total already foots up somewhere 
near $150,000,000.00, out of about $225,- 
000,000.00 worth of property insured. 
That’s not a bad showing to follow the 
greatest disaster of its kind in modern 
times. It means, too, that the capital 
behind these paying companies, whether 
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American or foreign, have as much confi- 
dence in San Francisco’s future as have 
its citizens, and that’s so much that there 
won't be time enough in all this new year 
to talk about it. Confidence? of course, 
and why not? Look at the records of 
buildings planned, look at the state’s 
prosperity, look at the new railway pro- 
jects, look at the figures of holiday trade! 
There’s confidence enough here to set up 
a clearing house for the nation, and re- 
sults will surely show the wisdom of its 
possession. 
+ + & 
THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco is getting a lot of atten- 
tion these days because its citizens are 
building it anew, mechanically and 
morally. Any number of people are 
writing about the city’s rejuvenation and 
recrudescence, and all that sort of thing, 
and every magazine of prominence in 
the country that deals in so-called 
“human interest stories,” is helping tell 
of the city’s present reform movement. 
Both its building campaigns are going 
forward nicely, thank you. Bank clear- 
ings show as steady a gain for the last 
week of 1906 ($36,479,056.00) as they 
have for some months, and the building 
permits for December ($5,373,140.00) 
are also worth talking about. The other 
campaign is being well handled by juries, 
grand and otherwise, and this much-tried 
city promises to be just as unhealthful 
for rogues in 1907 as it was in the merry 
days of ’56. : 

+ + © 
HO, FOR OREGON 


As wide-awake a state as appears in 
this bright new year is Oregon, with its 
commercial clubs, and development asso- 
ciations, and its importations of young 
railroad men, with enough go in them to 
win the instant regard of the strenuous 
master of the White House. It’s a 
wonderland of wealth, in mines and 
forests and possible industries and manu- 
factures—no one who knows disputes 
that. The marvel is that sane men, with 
families dependent upon them, will con- 
tinue to live on in New York’s huddled 


East Side, or in Chicago’s Stock Yards 
district, or in any city where sunlight and 
pure air are luxuries, when health and a 
sure competency awaits them in such 
undeveloped regions as may be found in 
this Oregon empire. In Sunset for 
March, Mr. Joseph Gaston, one of Ore- 
gon’s best-known citizens, will tell some- 
thing of what he knows of the central— 
eastern region—of MHarney, Malheur, 
Lake and Klamath counties—a region 
that railway extensions are soon to throw 
open for town-making and farm-making 
and fortune-making. It will be a com- 
prehensive story and one that any rest- 
less, self-reliant head of a household will 
be the richer for reading. 

And speaking of Oregon, it’s a great 
state for cows. The natural pasture of 
its forest-cleared fields produces cream 
rich enough to make separators join a 
union and strike. Cows and dairying? 
Well, I guess yes. Here’s the way one 
writer puts it: 

“From reliable statistics, it is estimated 
that the value of the dairy products of the 
United States is $700,000,000.00 annually, 
or in other words, one and a half times 
greater than all the gold and silver pro- 
duced in the world, and the greater por- 
tion of this is produced in seven states. 
Therefore, the state that is well adapted 
for dairying is fortunate. It would be a 
good thing for the Oregon farmers if 
they could all visit their agricultural 
college at Corvallis at least once a year 
and study farming methods. What Ore- 
gon needs at the present time is an influx 
of industrious, intelligent farmers with a 
little capital, as the opportunities are as 
good here as can be found in any place 
that I know of for the building of a 
home.” 

+ &¢ & 


THE APRIL ANNIVERSARY 


The merehants of San Francisco are 
preparing a big feast of jubilation, con- 
gratulation and rejuvenation, to be held 
at the new Fairmont Hotel on April 18, 
first anniversary of the first day of the 
city’s “late unpleasantness.” From the 


tone of the organizers of the plan no 
calamity shriekers will have any place 
around the festal board—assuming that 
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any such are left in the city—but here 
merchants, professional men and recon- 
structors generally will tell what they 
have been doing during the year, and how 
they feel concerning the days ahead. It 
may be noted right here that Sunset for 
April will be devoted largely to the New 
San Francisco, that the world may know 
in summarized shape, just what has been 
going on hereabout since those April days 
of stress. There will be statements and 
essays, and portraits, and maps, and 
figures, all effectively arranged to tell the 
glad story of the year of courageous up- 
building. Some of the best writers and 
some of the biggest men in California will 
contribute, and altogether it will be a 
notable number. 


+ + & 
THE ORANGE CROP 


The Riverside Press estimates the 
season’s orange crop of the south counties 
at twenty-two thousand carloads, and 
places the lemon output for the same 
district at four thousand, two hundred 
carloads. The orange growers are feeling 
happy over prospective prices. Demand 
is far ahead of supply. It’s to help 
adjust this situation that a big acreage is 
going into oranges this spring, especially 
in the comparatively new Porterville 
district of Tulare County in the Sierra 
foothills. Here water, soil and sunshine 
so combine as to produce a crop some 
weeks earlier than the older districts, and 
ripe oranges at Christmas mean golden 
dollars for the producer. 


+ + + 
A KANSAS EXAMPLE 


The Star, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
called attention recently by a special 
edition to the era of “unusual prosperity 
and development” upon which that city 
has entered. The statement is significant 
because the city, since early in 1906, has 
been just the opposite of a “wide-open” 
town. Here is a packing house and 
manufacturing city of ninety thousand 
population, without a saloon, gambling 
house or brothel within its limits. When 
the laws against vice were enforced there 
were all sorts of direful predictions of 
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disaster and checks to prosperity, but 
none have been fulfilled. Instead, prop- 
erty values have advanced, and building 
has had a boom, of all of which the 
citizens are justly proud. San Francisco 
took a try at closing the saloons in those 
eventful days last year from April 18 
to July 4, and the police and health 
records showed flattering results of the 
experiment. High license rules here at 
present—not as high as it should be— 
and the hope and the promise is that the 
New San Francisco will not forget the 
lesson taught during those eventful after- 
tribulation days. : 


+ & 
SEASONABLE SPORT 


The call of the Coronado Country Club 
for players of golf; tennis, and polo, to 
appear for tourneys during February and 
March, reminds one of that “witchcraft 
of the almanac,” that makes such sport 
possible during the blizzard months. The 
average, well-seasoned Californian for- 
gets the luxury of such out-of-door living 
until reminded by the annual tourist 
influx. And this season the travel began 
earlier than usual; by the New Year, 
several resorts were comfortably filled. 
All the way up the coast from San Diego 
to San Rafael these out-of-door winter 
sports will continue at various points—all 
are centers for open-air activity for 
natives as well as for appreciative visitors 
from stormy states. 


*+ + 


SPRING MOVING 


Oh! Come out West, 
Where no one knows “the signs of spring,” 
Where fields are filled with blossoms gay, 
The months are all akin to May 
And there is joy in everything. 

Oh! Come out West, 
Where autumn with it’s “brown and seer” 
Is chased away by sunshine bold 
That gives to us the State of Gold 
And we have summer all the year. 

Oh! Come out West, 
And join the Progress rank and file. 
Imbibe the spirit of the land 
Where God and man go hand in hand 
And Nature always wears a smile. 

RatpH H. Worstey. 











Writers who are leal vassals to abso- 
lute beauty are rare these days. The 
men who write the 
THE FLOCK books that most of us 
Mary Austin Yead have theories 
to illustrate, esoteric 
psychology to set forth, public griev- 
ances for redressment; or strive merely 
to present acceptably such innocent 
phases of the life of the times as will 
titillate the sweets-desiring palates of the 
public. Consequently, a book whose 
author serves only poetry and romance— 
beauty, that is to say—is, because of that 
fact—quite apart from particular quali- 
ties it may possess—a phenomenon; and 
such a book, most certainly, is Mary 
Austin’s “The Flock.” 

Passages there are here of exquisite 
cadence—phrases that seem set to hidden 
harmonies—fragments whose slow sweet 
rhythm recalls the wind-swayed flower 
among the shadows, or the far faint 
murmur and gradual swell of wind in 
trees or water upon sands—all the subtle 
and splendid metres of field and wood 
from the high fine drone of the homing 
bee to the roar of rivers in flood or of 
mountain rains. And color—here are 
passages of richly woven hues—deft 
weaving of a mystic hand—wherein one 
may glimpse the very tint of fields 
a-bloom, of glowing peaks and opal 
lands. To match such perfect art of 
portrayal as “The Flock” contains one 
must go to the veritable masters of the 
magic of words, to “lords of language” 
like Stevenson and Pater, Hearn and 
Wilde. 

It might be misleading to say merely 
that the book is about shepherding in 
California. Some “wool-grower” might 


purchase it under misapprehension and 
succumb of amazement before he had 
read half a chapter. No; the book, while 
its theme is sheep and shepherds, is 
conceived purely in the spirit of romance 
and is no treatise for the inquiring 
Easterner who would know if “there is 
money in sheep.” It is the fact touched 
by the transforming hand of the poet, 
the truth arrayed in the fiery-colored 
garments of romance, 

With which proviso, one may say that 
the book tells how Rivera y Moncada 
brought the first flocks to California; 
how, nowadays, in lambing time, the 
sheep come to their home pastures, and 
of the tricks the thrifty shepherds play 
upon the guileless ewes; of the shearing 
time with its gaieties; of the long trail 
“and what goes on in it,” and also of the 
open range and Sierra meadows. Then 
there are chapters that tell of the traits 
of the flock—its behavior in emergencies; 
of the beasts that lie in wait and burden 
the lives of the shepherds with long 
vigils, and of the dogs as wise as men 
and their ways with the flock. Also there 
is a chapter whose sole subject is the 
Rancho Tejon—“three hundred thousand 
acres of noble rolling land’’—where in 
good times ranged a flock of eighty thou- 
sand sheep. 

In comparison with “The Flock” Mrs. 
Austin’s novel of a year or two ago 
seems a very tame performance. “The 
Flock” is a book that like “The Land of 
Little Rain” makes for permanence. It 
is literature of no mean order. It is 
achievment that adds one more to the list 
of big and noble books that have come 
out of the West. To say whether or no 
it is better than “The Land of Little 
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Rain” were difficult, since the newness 
and freshness of that work added not a 
little to its charm. This book, in a not 
dissimilar vein, can not, in the nature of 
things, bring us quite so fresh a thrill. 
And there is to be noted in “The Flock” 
a sinister trace of style-consciousness 
absent from the earlier work which in 
time might grow into preciousness— 
which the gods forfend! As for the 
question how far beauty of style may 
properly be sought for its own sake—the 
book leads one to wonder if te beauty 
must not be added a modicum of humor 
or wit or some other lesser but human 
quality to hold interest steadfast. ‘ 


A phase of co-educational life, hitherto 
unexploited, is made the setting and the 
occasion of Bert Les- 

THE ton Taylor’s novel, 
“CHARLATANS” “The Charlatans,” 
Bert Leston Taylor which deals with the 
workings of a great 
conservatory of music. The little country 
girl, who has developed much talent as a 
pianist and would like to become a great 
artist, is introduced to this new strange 
world, finding there friends and foes and 
a quackery in methods of teaching and 
training which gives spice to the tale. 
Unable to continue her studies after her 
year has expired, she becomes the unsus- 
pecting recipient of the president’s favor 
and aid, until the head of the school, 
following her to the lodgings hich he 
has provided for her, betrays his urpose, 
and the little maid shows that she has 
courage as well as honor. A pretty love 
story leads up to a happy ending, but the 
chief value of the narrative lies in its 
musical flavor which makes it especially 
entertaining for followers of the art. 


One by one the large cities of the 
Great West, in their first vigor of youth, 
are being written 

JEWEL WEED down in story, and 
Alice Ames Winter thus all unconsciously 
are taking places in 

literature. St. Paul is the latest to be 
distinguished in this fashion, for it is 
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easy to guess the identity of the city 
which furnishes the picturesque setting 
for “Jewel Weed,” a novel by Alice Ames 
Winter. Primarily the story deals with 
the love of a rich and cultured young man 
for a beautiful girl who has just enough 
of gentle blood to make her genuinely 
unhappy in the poverty to which her 
youth is condemned, but who also pos- 
sesses so strong a strain of vulgarity as 
to render her an alien in the atmosphere 
of gentle breeding to which marriage 
with him transplants her, so that she 
becomes a thorn in his flesh, and a 
mienace to society. The young husband 
is launched upon the career of 2 reform 
politician, but the girl-wife’s vanity and 
moral instability enable his enemies to 
involve her in a forgery, which defeats 
his dearest project. The book leaves the 
husband tearing himself loose from the 
bonds in which her beauty has enthralled 
him, and suggests after developments 
which might furnish a pretty sequel. 
Incidentally to the tale there is a very 
naughty but very funny burlesque of 
Elbert Hubbard, and a delightful delinea- 
tion of an ox-eyed Swami from East 
India, who plays a minor part. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


Rich “Men’s Children is the third novel 
by Geraldine Bonner which the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company has 
published, and _ the 
latest from her pen 
is going to be even 
more successful than 
its predecessors, “The Pioneer,’ and 
“To-morrow’s Tangle.” Miss Bonner 
has the trick of success, knowing her 
public well, and its fancies, so her books 
have always enjoyed a wide popularity. 
Her last story is more interesting and 
more convincing than the others, and the 
plot, though simple, carries the reader 
quite breathlessly to its unwinding. That 
the heroine is such a colorless maiden as 
to allow one’s sympathies to be caught 
by the clever villainess is a bit of daring 
which can be best defended by the sale of 
the book. The larger audience does not 
demand brains in a heroine, but she must 


RICH MEN’S 
CHILDREN 


Geraldine Bonner 
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be beautiful and she should be rich. Rose 
Cannon is both, but Berny, who is married 
to the man Rose loves, is clever, though 
vulgar, and must be sacrificed to please 
the audience for which Miss Bonner 
writes. The author employs a simple but 
unexpected trick, and the heroine justifies 
her title. 

That Miss Bonner has chosen to write 
again of the children of the new rich need 
not bring out again the accusation of dis- 
loyalty to California, which greets every 
story of her pen. The gold mines which 
make such a picturesque setting for her 
stories are not so common as to grow in 
everyone’s back yard, and the fact 
remains that there are Californians who 
are not rich as there are some who are 
not common. That they are a type of 
San Francisco society, is as true as they 
are not the type; so the patriotic Califor- 
nian need not feel called upon for a 
defense. It is curious, however, that 
Miss Bonner does not feel impeled to 
write of the class she represents, for 
there is romance to be found in the 
gracious and cultured circles, and some- 
times, even a gold mine. 


Caybigan, the first collection of short 
stories by James Hopper, published by 
McClure, Phillips & 

CAYBIGAN Company, takes its 
James Hopper title from one of the 
strongest stories of 

the book. The sketch of Pedro Lasco, 
the hero of the simple little tragedy, is a 
vivid portrayal of an undeveloped mind, 
but a degree or so removed from the level 
of the animal. Thought confuses Caybi- 
gan, more than an abstruse mathematical 
problem would puzzle the sergeant whose 
smile plays havoc in the life of Pedro 
Lasco. Unable to draw conclusions from 
his impressions, Caybigan is tortured by 
conflicting impressions, is lost in the 
labyrinth of his own untutored mind 
where admiration and hatred alternately 
confuse and betray him. The story rises 
to a strong climax. Pedro Lasco wins the 
look of admiration, the sergeant’s smile, 
“for which he had thirsted so agoniz- 
ingly, and which had at last come to him, 
his beyond the power of man to take 


away, at the paltry price of treachery 
and torture and death.” 

The most haunting story of the collec- 
tion is without doubt the first, “The 
Judgment of Man,” which is, in passing, 
one of the few stories of the period which 
bears the promise of a future life. Since 
Kipling’s prime, perhaps no_ stronger 
work has been done than by the author 
of these tales, who was a football full- 
back before he went to the Philippines 
where he laid the foundation of a secure 
literary reputation. Life in the islands 
is drawn with such a skilful touch as to 
connect inevitably Mr. Hopper’s name 
with that territory, the Californian hav- 
ing done for the Philippines what Kip- 
ling did for India. 


Under the title of “Saul of Tarsus,” 
Elizabeth Miller has written a novel of 
considerable power, 

SAUL OF TARSUS dealing with the ex- 
Elizabeth Miller periences of the early 
Christians. The love 

of Marsyas the Essene for Lydia, daugh- 
ter of the proud Alabarch, Lysimachus 
of Alexandria, is the thread of romance 
running through the story, but the char- 
acter of chief interest is Herod Agrippa, 
the gay, profligate noble, who first makes 
his appearance a wanderer and outcast 
in the scarlet garment of the bankrupt, 
but who becomes ruler of Judea. 
Generous, reckless, unscruplous, but big- 
hearted and faithful in his friendships. 
Agrippa is a very real personage and 
gives the tale a human flavor that links 
it with the present. “he narrative opens 
with the stoning of Stephen and closes 
with the miraculous conversion of Saul, 
who has been the unrelenting persecutor 
of the Nazarenes, with whom the girl 
Lydia has allied herself. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis: Price, $1.50. 


CAYBIGAN eng Hopper). Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. $1.50. : 

SAUL OF Tamsue (Elizabeth Miller). Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. ; 

Jew EL WEED (Alice Ames Winter). Bobbs-Merrill 

Indianapolis. $1.50. 

“tae Frock (Mary Austin). McMillan & Co., New 

or 

Tue CHartatans (Bert Leston Taylor). 

Ricwh Men’s CHILDREN. (Geraldine Bonner). 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50 
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TROOPER TURNER 
A Military Mystery of a Man and a Mule 
By J. W. Reprincron 


HE snow that fell that Christmas Eve 

deepened as it fell. Not all snow does 

this. It whitened the lava lands of the 
Modocs, and they needed whitening, for they 
had been running red with good American 
blood for two months. Instead, next day, of 
Christmas carols, there came a Christmas 
Chinook, that breeze born of the warm Japan 
current, and it swept in from the Pacific, 
through the gaps of the Coast and Cascade 
ranges, under the shadows of Shasta, along the 
invisible chalk-line that divides California 
and Oregon. In half the time it took to fall, 
the snow melted away before the Chinook 
wind, and again the lava beds lay bare and 
bluish-gray. 

Contending with these Modoc warriors 
were three small commands of the regular 
army, camped at the different points thought 
to be so situated as to cut off escape from 
the stronghold which had thus far proved 
too strong for the spirited assaults of the 
soldiers. 

“T would like to have some soldier volunteer 
to go as courier with dispatches to Major 
Boyle’s camp,” said General Wheaton. 

Sergeant Andrews was the man_ who 
responded when the call for a volunteer for 
dangerous duty was made. Trooper Turner’s 
offer to accompany him was accepted. Both 
were recognized as good soldiers. 

“To get to Boyle’s camp by daylight in 
those times meant sure scalping for a small 
party,” said Sergeant Andrews, in relating 
the incident around a scout’s campfire, later 
on, in wilder Idaho. “Many of the boys bade 
us a lingering good-bye, as though it was to 
be the last. Turner was a favorite in camp, 
and in a fine tenor voice sang many melodies 
of home and mother around the evening fires. 

“After dark Turner and I started away, 
calculating to make Boyle’s camp before day- 
light. He rode a sure-footed mule, while I 
had one of Major Jackson’s best troop-horses, 
and we both wore old frontier suits of brown 
duck to make us less prominent targets. 


“T took the lead, and my horse was so much 
the best walker that several times I had to 
check him to allow Turner’s mule to catch 
up. We were picking a general course by 
the stars, with no trail or road to guide us 
through the rough lava fields, and along 
about midnight I again waited for Turner’s 
mule to push his head against my _ horse’s 
tail. But there was no push. Ten, twenty 
minutes, like hours, I waited, but no Turner, 
no mule, caught up. I went back on the 
trail a hundred yards, but found no one. 
All was still. 

“It was no place to whistle or fire a signal- 
shot, for a bunch of Modocs were liable to 
be behind any of the surrounding rocks. I 
kept on my course. In another half-hour, 
away off to the south, I heard three rifle 
shots. Turner’s mule, with an instinct for 
water, must have headed away toward Tule 
Lake instead of following my horse. A mule 
will do such things when given his head. 

“I knew that time was the essence of suc- 
cess if I ever reached Boyle’s camp, and that 
approaching it after daybreak meant to be 
potted by the lurking foe. 

“The sudden flaring up of the cooks’ fires 
enabled me to locate the camp, and_ ten 
minutes after I entered it its pickets and 
some Modocs were exchanging shots. No one 
had seen Trooper Turner, and he failed to 
turn up at either camp. Strong reconnoiter- 
ing parties failed to find any trace of him. 
When Boston Charlie, Steamboat Frank and 
other Modocs came into camp under flags of 
truce I asked them about our man on a mule, 
but they closed up like clams,— halo nannich 
mika,—they had not seen him. 

Toby Riddle, the Modoc woman, questioned 
the warriors who were out on pot-shot duty, 
but they all denied having shot the man and 
the mule who passed in the night. I helped 
hang Captain Jack at Fort Klamath for his 
murder of General Canby, and asked him in 
his last hour to explain the mystery of 
Turner’s fate, but he said the lava beds were 
wide, and the wolves might have eaten him. 
However, he was willing to make a fine-tooth 
comb search and go thoroughly through the 
lava beds for Turner or his mule or their 
remains, if he was given a pardon. He would 
guarantee to at least find the mule’s bray. 
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“So the mystery of Turner’s disappearance 
remained unsolved. Colonel John Green had 
dashed into the thickest of the charges and 
come out unscratched, and Captain Burton 
could account for every man of the fifty 
per cent loss in his company, but poor Turner 
—there was no trace of him,—and every man 
in the field deplored his mysterious taking 
off. His singing was much missed around 
the campfires. 

“I have not been in the Modoc country 
since the winding up of the war with that 
tribe,” said Sergeant Andrews, “but Captain 
Oliver Applegate, who commanded the Warm 
Spring Scouts during the campaign, has told 
me that he has since seen Trooper Turner in 
a good home of his own two hundred miles 
south of the lava beds. He is sure it is the 
same man, and his tenor voice is freely con- 
tributed to enliven evenings of cattlemen and 
campers around the evening fires. Turner’s 
name is now Histack. He has a large ranch 
and range, and thousands of cattle, and is 
the soul of hospitality to all who travel 
through. 

“Old troopers on the march from Camp 
Halleck to Klamath have expressed their 
opinions that this man is their former 
comrade but he claims that beyond the time 
he first found himself in the valley of his 
present home, his mind is a blank. ‘Old 
Man’ McDermott, the first man to settle in 
the neighborhood, says that he first saw the 
man wandering aimlessly around his hay- 
stack, with a bullet hole through his hat and 
a crease along his scalp. He appeared dazed 
and could give no account of himself. So 
persistently did he stick to the haystack that 
he was named John Haystack, and that name 
with a slight change, still sticks. He finally 
went to work for McDermott, married one of 
his daughters, and now has several grown 
children. He took up government land when 
the whole country laid out doors, and has 
thrived and prospered. 

“But on the army records Trooper Turner 
is dead, and no doubt one of the shots heard 
away to the squth that starlight night blotted 
out all memories of his past. There is a 
tradition that an army mule was found dead, 
mired down at the end of Tule Lake.” 


A CITY’S WATER 


URING the last three or four years of 

its rapid growth, Los Angeles has been 

threatened each summer with a water 
shortage. Under rights which have come to 
the city by entail from the ancient pueblo of 
Los Angeles, the Water Board proposed to 
take in practically all of the water underly- 
ing the San Fernando Valley, along the 
course of the Los Angeles River, the city’s 
present source of water. Judging, however, 
that the added supply would at best be only 
a temporary makeshift, the city through its 
authorities made quiet but vigorous explora- 
tions farther a-field to secure a supply of 


water adequate to the city’s needs for all 
future time. As a result the Water Board 
secured options on the lands and water rights 
of Owens River below Big Pine, at the base 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in Inyo 
Country. The river and its tributaries drain 
a vast water shed in the vicinity of Mount 
Whitney. 

On the 7th of September, 1905, by an over- 
whelming majority, the city voted a million 
and a half dollars in bonds to pay for the 
lands and rights covered by the options, and 
it is estimated that it will take twenty-one 
million, five hundred thousand more to bring 
the water to the city through a system of 
closed conduits and tunnels, two hundred 
and nine miles in length. The course will 
be along the base of the Sierra Nevada and 
Tehachapi mountains to a point southwest 
of Mojave, thence southeast across the San 
Gabriel range into the San Fernando Valley. 

The mean flow of water will be twenty 
thousand miners’ inches, or about two hun- 
dred and sixty million gallons every twenty- 
four hours; the maximum thirty thousand 
inches, or three hundred and ninety million 
gallons. The latter will come in the warm 
months of summer, the time of greatest need 
in this part of California. It is estimated 
that this will be an ample supply for a city 
of two and a half millions of inhabitants, and 
means the practical irrigation of the country 
within a radius of twenty miles about the 
center of Los Angeles. The same water 
having a head of tremendous force, will 
generate, according to some, electrical energy 
enough to light the whole city, drive all its 
street cars, and run all of the machinery of 
its shops and mills. J. B. Lippincott, United 
States hydrographic engineer, estimates the 
force at fifty thousand horse-power, which 
should produce an annual income of $2,500,- 
000.00. 

The city, consulting, and United States 
engineers are a unit as to the feasibility of 
the project. Recently, it received the indorse- 
ment of President Roosevelt, and Congress 
passed laws permitting the city to purchase 
a right of way over government lands and 
to pass through the Santa Barbara and San 
Gabriel forest reserves. 

It will take four years to construct the 
system of aqueducts and works. The reve- 
nues arising from the sale of water will 
eventually pay the total cost and be finally a 
source of income to the city. Take it in all 
its bearings, it is one of the most momentous 
undertakings in the history of the West. 

Heatuerwick Kirk. 


SOMETHING NOUGH 


He lived on the edge of a slough, 
And whenever he felt a bit blough, 
Both he and daughter 
Would sail on the waughter, 
And shoot at the ducks as they flough. 
Adough! 
G. M. 
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CALIFORNIA’S PEACEFUL PELICAN 


ALIFORNIA’S big brown pelican may 
i properly be called a product of the 

Hague Tribunal. For he or she, as the 
ase may be, is a man of peace, and does not 
care what he is called. 

See him to-day on the Bay of Monterey, and 
you see something different from all other 
birds. His immense size and comical clumsi- 
ness are a combination hard to beat. 

On an ocean-bound, wave-washed rock eight 
miles south of Monterey the brown pelicans 
have their home. With no rent to pay, no 
dogs to license, no taxes to dispute over, they 
watch the old years out and the new ones in, 
and yield an even half of their big rock to the 
glossy-coated cormorants. From Cypress 
Point you can see across the roek the dividing 
line between brown and black feathers, very 
plainly Masoned-and-Dixoned, and the rocky 
roost was very wisely moored just beyond 
the gates of fear, out of range of the boys’ 
twenty-two caliber rifles. 

No one ever saw a pelican laugh. He has 
no laugh recorded in the text-books. But as 
he does many things to make other birds 
laugh, he can afford to get grave and stay 
that way. 

From their happy home on the rock the 
pelicans start every day on a fishing tour 
of .Monterey bay. For the first half-dozen 
miles they fly in small squads, single file, regu- 
lar military precision, keep step with the 
leader, six wing-flaps, then six airship glides, 
and so close to the water that the intervening 
waves, when there are waves, hide them from 
view. But when they get well into the bay, 
business begins. They break up their squads, 
and single-handed start for fat sardines 
swimming in schools along shore. 

From a height of fifty feet the pelican 
makes a so-called dive down among the little 
sardines on their way to school. He can 
safely defy any swimming professor to 
imitate it. There is no clumsier movement 
made. It is like a wheelbarrow climbing to 
the top of a ten-rail stake-and-rider fence 
and dropping down on the other side after 
raiding a watermelon patch. The _ pelican’s 
feet, instead of being tucked away in his 
vest pocket, as they should be, are flopping 
around and adding to his clumsiness. 

But the sardines in the beautiful bay of 
Monterey know that they have fish to burn, 
and so are slow about skipping out of the 
way. And the pelican descends diagonally, 
tumbles over himself, head towards the county 
jail, tail toward Port Arthur, turns a somer- 
sault in the water and brings his head up in 
the opposite direction, but scoops in an acre 
of sardines while going through these gyra- 
tions. And they are the pelican’s favorite 
food, fresh and fat in this self-salted water, 
before being boiled in oil or squeezed into tin 
cans. He would rather have them than a 
cord of fishballs right from Cape Cod. He 
has no gas range or 90-cent fuel with which 


to cook them, but he will compare health with 
any vegetarian. 

Right at the pelican’s elbow, when he makes 
his diagonal dive, is the graceful gull, the 
road agent of old ocean. No cannoneer of 
battery was ever more spry about being right 
on the spot. Greedily he grabs sardines from 
the pelican’s bill—catch-’em-alive, ready-to-eat 
sardines. . He takes toll, steals, robs, right 
along shore, and the peaceful pelican never 
notices. Neither does the grand jury; while 
poor, tempted grafters are liable to get 
nipped. 

There are times when the breakers break 
and the sea splashes foothill high, and then 
those gulls who have not pelicans fishing for 
them swiftly swoop around the high rocks 
near the perfumed Chinese village and gobble 
the sardines whose brains have been dashed 
out when the surf says “Break, break, break, 
on thy cold grey rocks, O sea! And would 
that I might eat all the sardines thrown out 
by thee.” Sardines seldom die of nervous 
prostration, and their appendicitis operations 
of record are scarce and scattering. 

Historic ground, as well as water, is this 
scene of sardine-stealing in the bay of Monte- 
rey. It goes on every day over the wreck of 
the brig Natalia, which made history by 
bringing away Napoleon from his banishment 
at Elba; over the sunken hulks of the two 
Spanish insurgent ships which came here to 
take Monterey and were blown to the bottom 
by the old cannon on the hillside; over the 
lost pearls of Loretta, worn by the senorita 
who leaped from the rocks to the arms of 
her lover. 

The pelican is a queer bird. He resents 
not the estealing of his sardines hy the 
thieving gull, but he lays his easter egglets 
on the distant islets out of reach of the 
tourist who collects in the interest of science. 
It may be that the rooster pelican does not 
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lay; but either he or the hen does. In his 
home life he never blows out the gas, and he 
is too gentle to offend the horseflies that light 
on him by shooing them away. 

The bill of the pelican is almost as long 
and more useful than some that have been 
lobbied through legislatures, and his pouch 
gave man the idea of the wedge gripsack, the 
suit-case, the hot-water bottle and the cold- 
storage plant. He has never tasted the joys 
of painless dentistry, and has no mouth with 
teeth of gold. He was the originator of the 
hatless fad, and his somber color protects him 
from becoming the crowning glory of the 
milliner’s art. Thus he may fish on, fish ever. 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show had no such 
bird as the California brown pelican. If it 
had, it might have given rain-making exhibi- 
tions by catapulting pelicans away aloft and 
letting them dive back. Such diving would 
surely scare the skies to tears. 

When the pelicans get through fishing and 
gull subsidizing in Monterey bay they hike 
along shore for eight miles clear around 
Point of Pines to their rock, when for five 
cents they could ride half way on the street 
car, or make it in half the time by a short 
cut through the woods. 

If the pelican hung out a business sign he 
might put on it “Established a long time.” 
If Viscaino, when he first plowed the Bay 
of Monterey in 1602, had had his kodak along, 
its snaps might show the same pelicans that 
are here today. No doubt Adam put them 
up against his voting machines. If age 
rings were accumulated on the bills of peli- 
cans as they are on horns of cows and on 
the old trees at Cypress Point, — would 
be a historic tale to tell. 

You may sometimes surprise a wild cat 
along the ocean beach munching a cormorant 
or sheer bird washed up by the waves, but 
never a pelican, and their obituaries are 
seldom seen in the local papers. When they 
register at hotels, Mathusalum precedes their 
names. They are also slow,—so slow !—and 
have perhaps absorbed this trait from the 
progress made by the Commodore Sloat 
monument, which rises an inch a month. 

On the wild magnificence of Yellowstone 
Lake breaks in Pelican Creek, so named from 
the vast number of these birds that camp 
there. Although moulded in the same linotype 
as the California brown birds, their color is 
white. They sometimes eat frogs, but under 
protest. When they happen to catch a fish 
wrong-end-to, they toss him in the air and 
catch him as he comes down; so as to swallow 
him head first. Fish who have been swallowed 
that way say that it is the most enjoyable 
finish. No gulls are there to rob the Yellow- 
stone pelicans. 

To the discredit of California’s big brown 
pelican be it said that he stood around with 
his hands in his pockets and never lifted a 
finger of warning, never sent a carrier-pigeon 
inland for tugs when the steamer St. Paul 
ran on the rocks near his home. 


MAGAZINE 


But some protection the poor pelican 
should have. The sardine-stealing was going 
on while Padre Serra and his assembled 
Spaniards were chanting the Veni Creator 
here in 1770; it continued under their very 
noses while generals Ord, Sherman, Fremont, 
Kearny, and Commodores Sloat and Stockton 
were at Monterey; it goes on to-day while 
Colonel Ward has a whole regiment of 
infantry here. Lovers of justice, all these 
men. 

J. W. Repincton. 





FROM THE WAYSIDE 


It must be very nice to be 
A man who sows each thought and deed 
As farmers sow a field to seed; 
And yet it seems quite nice to me, 
To take a breath upon a stile, 
Once in a while. 


It’s fine to watch a fellow, too, 

Who’s always fighting in the van, 

And punching heads whete ere he can; 

And yet, I think, twixt you and me, 

It’s good to help the rank and file, 
Once in a while. 


Perhaps it isn’t great or brave, 
But when I go to meet my death, 
I’d rather not be out of breath 
With jamming some chap in his grave; 
I'd rather stop and plant a smile, 
Once in a while. 
Epwin Coo.ince. 


“OUR LITTLE GODS’’ 


Our little gods of hearth and home 

Have fled our wrecked and ruined walls, 
And wander lost upon the hills, 

Afar the ashes of our halls. 


The little gods, dear shapes and dim, 
Our greatest heritage on earth, 

With swift and noiseless steps have left 
The vanished places cf our birth. 


Yet shall no man stand by and see 

The stricken waste where life has flown 
And dare to say our homes are dead, 

Our long-held hopes are overthrown. 


For we will build our homes anew; 
New hearthstones, but old memories; 
New walls, but all the wonted ways 
Our forebears brought from over seas. 


And some day in the twilight hour, 
When least we think, or dream it, then 

Our little hearthstone gods will come 
A-softly stealing back again. 


Our gods of home, unchanged and dear, 
Though dimly seen, yet felt the more, 
Will slip along our new-built halls 
And live with us as heretofore. 
ALBERTA BANCROFT. 
San Francisco, January 1, 1906. 
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MISSION MEMORIES 


Sweet it is to rest and ponder 
Where the shadows softly fall 

From the gray and crumbling granite 
Of the Mission’s ancient wall, 

For there comes a peace and calmness 
Like a benediction rare, 

Or the glow from off Love’s altar— 
Tis Love’s altar standing there. 


In those walls each stone that lieth 
Firmly fixed within its bed 
Tells of loving sacrifices 
Of those Fathers, long since dead; 
Tells of tender love and pity 
For the children of the West, 
And the years they gave of labor 
That those children might be blest. 


There’s a sort of glory lingers 
*Round the Missions old and gray: 
Born were they of rare devotion 
Which has never passed away; 
And each note, inspiring, solemn, 
From their ancient, tuneful bells, 
Token is of faith abiding, 
Winging, ringing down the dells. 


Like this message of devotion, 
From the past sweet echoes flow 
Of some day to memory sacred 
In the treasured Long Ago, 

And the music of past anthems— 
Music sweet and grand, sublime, 
Rolls its measures clear but softened 

Down the avenues of Time. 


O’er those gray and crumbling arches 
Lovingly fair roses climb 
In a patient, fond endeavor 
To conceal the scars of Time. 
Here, amid the restful silence— 
Haven in Time’s sea, so vast— 
Sweet it is to hold communion 
With the memories of the past. 
ArtuHour J. Burpick. 


IN THE DEVIL’S WASH-BOILER 


T WAS late Spring, with the sunshine flood- 
ing the arcades of the Quadrangle, and the 
ocean winds creeping over the low line of 

the foot-hills and blowing madly down into the 
Santa Clara Valley. Despite the lateness of 
the season the steam pipes were throbbing 
along the walls of the geological laboratory, 
so I opened the big west window and let the 
April breezes rush in. 

Each afternoon the great outer world called 
to me, as I sat grinding rock slides in the 
university laboratory. And yet, in the face 
of the inviting greenness of the hills, the 
laboratory work was a pleasure, for Professor 
Cory, head of the department, and myself, 
were completing a mineral collection that, 
when finished, would be the best scientific col- 
lection in the State. 

The locked cabinets about the room held 


the specimens that meant years of work, and 
not infrequently peril to our lives. In Janu- 
ary, five specimens more were needed; in 
April only one was wanting; and for that, a 
bit of sodalite-syenite, we were about to send 
to Cottonwood Creek, Montana, when Pro- 
fessor Cory made a curious discovery. 

“Taggart,” he said one day, rushing into 
the laboratory, “Taggart, I have just re- 
ceived word from a member of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, that our sodalite can be found 
over on the coast, at a point known as the 
Devil’s Wash-boiler, below Point Pilar.” 

“Good,” I cried, for I was overjoyed at 
the news. “Then we can go over and hunt 
for it Saturday.” 

To this Cory readily assented, although he 
doubted the truth of the discovery. For to 
our knowledge no sodalite had ever been 
found in the State before. 

Saturday morning, however, found us 
ready to start, dressed in our boots and out- 
ing coats, with canvas bags and coils of rope 
slung over our shoulders. We went direct 
to Colma by train, and from town were 
driven in a rambling old surrey to the Pilar- 
citos ranch, where a few old whitewashed 
house lie snuggled in among the hills, half 
a mile from the ocean shore. 

The long, dreary line of cliffs, rising 
abruptly from the sea line and falling away 
before us like an irregular sea wall, was 
typical of the California coast. Under the 
blue sky they lay like the compact ranks of 
an army, crested by long ridges of dazzling 
white. We soon found that these ridges 
were rows of sea-mews, perched stolidly along 
the edges of the steeps. As often as we 
changed our course from the pebbly beach to 
the base of the cliffs, the file of white birds 
dropped off the top, screaming as they drifted 
out to sea, their snowy bodies careening 
lazily in the face of the off-shore wind. 

Three miles down the coast we passed Point 
Pilar, circling the lighthouse inland to 
escape scaling the promontory. When we 
came out upon the beach once more the coast 
line was broken by inlets and _ re-entering 
bays, where the constant hammering of the 
waves had formed fissures and clefts for 
centuries. 

It was late afternoon when we reached the 
Wash-boiler. The professor had heard of 
the place before; we were both glad to behold 
the curious formation for ourselves. The 
Devil’s Wash-boiler is well named. It is a 
deep and cavernous opening in the line of 
steeps, formed like a giant horseshoe by the 
action of the waves. The rock substances are 
softer here, and the force of the breakers, 
with their swirl of stones, has gradually 
eaten into the gray mass of the cliff. Within 
the horseshoe the waves beat and crash upon 
the jagged pulpit rocks, thundering high 
against the Wash-boiler’s sides in sheets of 
swirling foam. 

At the extreme head of the horseshoe’s 
curve a long, smooth slide slopes upward for 
eighty feet, at an angle of twenty degrees. 
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At the top of the slide an old cypress grows 
among the crags, much like the famous 
cypress at Monterey. And beyond the cy- 
press, running parallel with the headland, 
were arranged at regular intervals huge piles 
for the ties of the Ocean Shore Railroad, then 
building. 

As we stood close to these piles we soon 
saw that only by descending this slide could 
we possibly attain the sides of the great 
opening, where the sodalite was reported to 
have been found. 

Together we worked our way from the piles 
of timber over the jagged crags, past the 
cypress, and gained the top of the long slope. 
Before us the ocean, entering the narrow neck, 
tore and swashed and roared into a mass of 
hurling foam. Even from where we stood 
the vigorous northeast trades swept the snow- 
white spray into our faces. 

For a long while we gazed in silence at the 
inrushing heave of the ocean. Then Cory 
caught my arm. 

“Taggart,” he shouted in my ear, “I’m 
going down there and climb down the side 
into the boiler. You can hold me by the 
rope and help me back when I tug on the 
line.” 

“All right,” I answered. “But be careful 
and don’t slip. Signal the moment there is 
any danger.” 

I loosed the ropes and canvas bag at my 
belt. Cory had already planned the descent. 
He fastened the three heavy ropes together, 
and then made a lighter signal line. A mo- 
ment later he tied one end of the main line 
around the old cypress, fastened the other 
end around his waist, and began the descent. 

Coatless and hatless, the wind blowing 
clouds of flying spume into his face, he half- 
crept, half-slid down the long, wet surface 
of rock. I payed out the rope slowly, shout- 
ing admonitions which the wind hurled back 
into my teeth. Cory reached the edge and 
carefully crawled around to the left side of 
the Wash-boiler, where he could climb down 
a sort of zig-zag path in the side of the 
cliff. 

An instant later he waved his arm as a 
signal, I let out the extra rope, and he dis- 
appeared over the edge. The main line quiv- 
ered as he worked down among the crags 
and adjusted himself. I sat down under the 
cypress and held the signal line. 

But no sooner had I settled myself than 
the main line suddenly jerked taut and the 
further end swung around from the side to 
the direct middle of the horseshoe. Filled 
at once with a vague sense of danger, I 
seized the rope and tried with all my strength 
to pull it in. But I could not move it an inch. 
I pulled on the signal line and it came whip- 
ping in over the crags. 

In that moment I understood what had 
happened. Cory, in adjusting himself, had 
slipped from the crags, and the weight of his 
body had naturally swung him out from the 
side until he dangled helplessly in mid-air, 
over the point where the rope had stretched 
tight. 





As the realization of his perilous position 
came over me, a feeling of deathly sickness 
came with it, but I struggled to shake it off. 
Something must be done at once. I doubted 
if even three men could drag the dead weight 
of Cory back over tise crags at the edge 
of the Wash-boiler. 

Instantly action returned to me, and lying 
down on the slope I quickly clambered down 
the slippery rock, my hands clutching tight 
to the main line. It was then getting late 
and the glare of the setting sun blinded my 
eyes. Overhead a dusty white gull hovered 
lazily. 

Close to the edge I stopped, drenched from 
the whirling sheets of foam. Above the 
thunder of the waves a terrorized cry came 
to me. 

“Taggart, pull in, pull in!” 

The call arose above the crash of the seas, 
above the whistling winds. 

“Oh, Taggart, Taggart! Help me!” 

I leaned forward and peered over the edge. 
And there, twenty feet below me, and fifteen 
feet above the churning waves, dangled the 
professor, like a puppet in mid-air. The rope 
was knotted at his back, and he struggled 
again and again to twist about and catch 
it, but he was too weak, and each time he 
dropped back, apparently lifeless. He was 
soaked from the foam; his face was of the 
pallor of death. 

Far below, the Wash-boiler seethed in fury. 
The waves broke in heavy plunges against the 
wall, shivering and rending the air. Cory 
twirled and twisted about in agony that was 
not alone mental, but physical, for the rope 
was cutting into his flesh. 

When I thought of the futility of dragging 
him back my senses swam and my brain be- 
came sick with fear. 

“Oh, Taggart! Tag-gart!” 

Cory’s voice was full of a pathos that sent 
the blood from my cheeks. If only I could 
help him! 

“T’ll save you, old fellow,” I shouted down 
to him. “Ill save you in a moment!” 

But how, oh how? I lay back, and when my 
senses returned so that I could think clearly I 
thought of a way. Below the professor a 
pulpit rock extended through the spray, three 
feet above the water-line. The tide was fast 
coming in, but if I could lower him to the 
rock I could think of some plan later to get 
him out of the Wash-boiler. 

With the pungent odor of the seaweed in my 
nostrils, and the trades blowing curls of 
snowy mist into my sun-burned face, I crept 
back along the slide to the old cypress, seized 
the guide rope and doubled it, making one 
end fast to the tree and tying the other to 
the short piece of the main rope beyond the 
knot. Then I untied the main rope and slowly 
let the professor down until the tension on the 
line was gone. 

Ten minutes passed, like ten long dreary 
years; and I crawled again on my hands and 
knees down the incline. I thought that the 
greatest danger was over, when suddenly I 














heard Cory calling again, in accents of deathly 
fear. His cries struck terror to my heart such 
as I can never forget. 

“For God’s sake 
seas drowned his voice. 

I scrambled to the edge and looked fear- 
fully down. And what I saw was this: Cory, 
the rope loosely dangling at his waist, was 
clinging to the top of the pulpit rock, his 
knees drawn up tight to him, the waves dash- 
ing into his face. And close to him I saw the 
dark body of a white shark loll through the 
maelstrom and disappear! A moment later 
it came to the surface, malignant, anxious, its 
great dorsal fin in full sight. 

The fear that crept into my heart at the 
horrible sight took away all capacity for 
movement, and I lay inert. The long body 
of the man-eater, that had wandered in with 
the tide, was playing and swashing about the 
pulpit rock again, turned on its side, its white 
belly visible. The twelve feet of its tapering 
body moved easily about in the foam, its 
giant fan-shaped pectorals beating the waves. 

Far over the edge I leaned and yelled, “Just 
a minute now, I’ll pull you up!” 

But the futility of it sickened me. I lay 
back on the slope and did the hardest think- 
ing of my life. How long would it be before 
the waves brought the shark high enough? 
And how much longer could Cory maintain 
his difficult position? I thrashed over every 
conceivable scheme for his escape. The 
nearest point where help could be obtained 
was at the Point Pilar lighthouse, which was 
six or seven miles distant. But long before 
I could get there the man-eater would have 
its prey. 

His cries again rang in my ears. Night 
had shut in, black and appalling. Below I 
could see the dark, trembling figure upon the 
rock, and the boiling waves about him. The 
tide had crept higher! 

How much longer would it be now? I 
knew that the only way to save him was to 
lift him by the rope. I seized the line desper- 
ately, and pulled, oh, so hard! but it did not 
move. But as I pulled an idea flashed over me 
that I had not thought of before. Would it 
work? It was Cory’s only hope for life. 

Charged with new life I hurried up the 
damp slide, past the gloomy cypress, and on to 
where the nearest heap of railroad piles 
loomed in the darkness. Disengaging the 
handiest with my foot I picked up a fence 
board lying by and began working that fifty- 
foot cedar toward the cypress. 

Slowly I rolled it over the rough ground, 
then up along the crags, foot by foot, my 
strength fast giving way. Could I make it in 
time? Had the shark come within reach of 
Cory yet? These thoughts goaded me on; 
every fibre strained in rolling the great beam; 
my breath came in short, quick gasps. 

At last, with one quick pry, I turned the 
heavy beam into position. My heart beat high 
with hope. Swiftly I tied the end of the rope 
securely around the pile, after throwing it 
around the cypress. Then I rolled the beam 
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over thé top of' the slope and started it down 
the incline.” ' 

It rolled down, came to the end of the 
slack, and stopped. I had expected that. 
Grasping the line now with both hands I began 
pulling. And the rope came in! I bent for- 
ward and pulled—five—ten—fifteen—eighteen 
feet:!' The line held easily. I knew Cory must 
be close to the top now, so I clambered down 
once more to the edge, and reached over. 

My ‘hand touched the wet, limp form and 
a thrill of triumph passed through me. I 
pulled the ‘rope in two more feet, the big log 
settled accordingly, and I lifted Cory’s un- 
conscious body back upon the slide. I shall 
probably never know again the happiness that 
came over me when I felt his chest heave as 
he faintly uttered my name a few moments 
later. 

As I rubbed the cold hands consciousness 
slowly returned. An hour later he was able 
to walk,.and we trudged slowly along in the 
night, and at dawn found relief at the Pilar- 
citos Ranch. 

Denison Hatiey Curt, 





SEATTLE’S EXPOSITION 


CTIVE preparations for the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, to be held in 
Seattle from June 6 to September 30, 

1909, are now under way. Frank L. Merrick, 
who did such effective work as advertising rep- 
resentative of the Portland Exposition, is 
chairman of the publicity department, and his 
ability, combined with the enthusiasm of the 
people of the northwest, should make the 
exposition, which is international in its scope, 
a great success. The exposition is commemo- 
rative of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by 
Balboa, 400 years ago. 





A GASOLINETTE 


A straight away road and a staunch 
machine! 
And a friendly moon to guide; 
A steady hand on the steering wheel— 
And Polly at my side! 


Away we zip at a dizzy clip, 
With never a backward look; 
And we wouldn’t stop 
For the fattest cop 
That ever kissed a cook! 
JULIEN JOSEPHSON. 


“RAISINS WHY”’ 


66 OING to the party to-night, John?” 
“No, I don’t think so.” 
“Live too far out?” 
“No, that ain’t it; I could have the horse 
and drive in, for that matter.” 
“You ought to go; you'll have a good time 
and a school party is always fun to look back 


“It’s too hard to get up in the morning 
after a party, half-past four comes in a 
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hurry,” answered this youngster of fourteen; 
small for his age, and topped with a San 
Joaquin straw hat. 

“Do you really have to get up so early?” 

“There ain’t nobody to help my brother if 
I don’t. Dave and I run the ranch. He’s only 
sixteen. He hasn’t begun high school yet, for 
he wanted me to get a start this year; my 
sister is just eleven, and she’s in the eighth 
grade. The sister older than me graduated 
last year and maybe she’s going to normal 
and be a teacher.” 

“And you boys do all the work 

“There ain’t nobody else to do it; my father 
died two months before my eleven-year-old 
sister was born.” 

“And you two boys support the family?” 

“Yes, ma-am,” proudly nasalized the lad, as 
we trudged down the avenue of La Marietta 
Vineyard in dust fully three inches thick; for 
the four-hundredths of an inch of rain which 
had settled the brick dust in San Francisco 
had not yet reached the gold dust avenues of 
Fowler,—gold dust, for out of it, under the 
sun’s persuasive rays, had come the nurture 
for the wealth of vineyards. 

“How did the family manage before you 
boys were old enough to be the men?” 

“My mother had to earn the living. She had 
a carpet loom she worked,—and its mighty 
hard to earn a living in Kansas; we’ve only 
got six acres of our place under cultivation 
yet, but we’ve made fifteen hundred dollars 
this year on raisins and peaches. My mother 
hardly has to do anything these days. She 
doesn’t even have to do the housework now 
my sister’s home. I earned fifty dollars on 
odd jobs, too, this summer.” 

“T like that gray suit you are wearing. Did 
you buy that yourself?” 

“Yes,” he said, glancing happily down at 
himself, for this was only the second day this 
fall that he had come to school in anything 
but overalls. 

For six weeks the youngster had appeared 
every morning in his working clothes, for the 
summer labor was not yet finished. Those 
were the weeks when men’s hearts were beat- 
ing fast, for their fortunes were almost made. 
The grapes were lying on trays by thousands 
all over the valley, waiting for the finishing 
touches of the sun. A rain too soon would 
have almost ruined everything. One Sunday, 
during the peace of rest, rain was reported 
up the valley; it had fallen in San Francisco 
the night before; that morning it had come 
as far as Stockton, and men stood almost 
breathless. Many ordered their Japs to begin 
stacking trays. The grapes were not dry and 
would have to be spread again after the 
storm, and in the possibility of the rain con- 
tinuing, tons upon tons of fruit would be 
partially spoiled, and the hopes and fears of 
the year ended. The gods of the Sierra knew 
too well the fate to be told and once more 
gathered the clouds to themselves, and the 
sun shone on. 

During the days of the blue overalls the 
vineyards lived. The vines were glorious 
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green; men, in large straw hats bobbed up 
and down, turning trays, stacking them, 
emptying their contents a few days later into 
boxes, which, piled up along the avenues, 
awaited the drays which should take them to 
the packing houses. Almost in the passing 
of a single night the life seemingly dropped 
out of existence, the vineyards suddenly 
turned brown, the leaves dropped, the vines 
were mere skeletons, no one was to be seen, 
nothing, except acre upon acre of peaceful 
brown vineyard and the hazy orchards far in 
the background. 

The center of activity had merely shifted. 
Lined up along the receiving porches of the 
packing houses, built along the railroad track, 
towered the drays with the boxes of raisins. 
Here ranchers waited hours and hours for a 
turn to dispose of their loads, and still more 
could be seen coming slowly along the ranch 
roads to wait for hours their turn. Here was 
the great exchange, here men saw in their 
hands the precious gold which these same sun- 
burnt hands had been toiling for these many 
weeks. These were the days when within the 
packing houses the nimble fingers of girls 
were folding cardboard boxes; when choicest 
bunches were being accurately placed in boxes 
to be sent east for the Christmas sales; when 
the great seeders were taking the last vestige 
of life from the raisins, when youngsters were 
stenciling “New Zealand,” and “Australia,” 
on hundreds of boxes; the days when the 
empty freight cars were being switched off on 
lines connecting with these great repositories 
to be sent out again, well freighted by 
twenties and thirties daily. 

These were the days of the gray suit. The 
little chap from Kansas had sold his crops 
and was coming to school in his “good 
clothes.” We reached my bungalow on the 
vineyard and said good-bye. I stood on the 
end of the porch and watched the little fellow 
in his knee breeches and black stockings until 
he finally disappeared. There came to me 
then the full significance of the inscription of 
the souvenir postal: 

“Raisins why you should come to Fresno!” 

Lucy Atma Corker. 





IN SIERRA VALLEY 


IERRA VALLEY is on the east side of 

the mountains, north of the main over- 

land railway route. Time was, not long 
since, either, when to reach it, one must stage 
from Truckee, twenty-five miles, or forty 
miles from Reno. Now, from the latter, 
travel is by rail, as also from Boca. Once 
there, the traveler finds himself five thousand 
feet above sea level, with a fine valley stretch- 
ing out before him, twenty-five miles long, 
by ten or twelve miles wide. For well nigh 
half a century it has been settled and fine 
farms are under extensive cultivation. Some 
fruit is raised, but the land is given mostly 
to hay, grain, and pasturage. The yield is 
good, and ready sale for the hay is found in 
the lumbering and mining camps not far 
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distant in the mountains, where also a market 
is afforded for the excellent output of several 
dairies. If one prefers to feed the year’s 
product to cattle, buyers come at the proper 
season, paying cash for all such stock the 
farmer can spare. Improvements are good 
and fortune evidently has smiled upon not a 
few of the ranchers. Snow falls to a great 
depth at times, and sleighing is enjoyed some 
winters for weeks. In summer the sun is hot, 
but the mountain air, so dry and cool, modifies 
the heat, and forms a most delightful contrast 
to the climate by the sea. Rheumatic pains 
grow less, if they do not entirely disappear. 
If more than. ordinarily assertive, fine hot 
springs invite one to bathe—an_ invitation 
accepted by hundreds every season. 

The sportsman finds in this region his 
heart’s desire. The streams in the surround- 
ing hills abound in trout, and deer descend 
from the snowy heights. Bear, too, it is said, 
are to be found. Parties from Nevada and 
elsewhere seek sequestered spots for an out- 
ing and many are they, who, year by year, 
lore themselves to the ordinary routine that 
in the deep forests they may enjoy the varied 
pleasures incident upon camping life. 

Of several trading centers three rise to the 
dignity of a village, one being quite a town. 
This is Loyalton, with a thousand inhabitants, 
on the railroad from Boca. Here are several 
saw mills and two box factories, all extensive, 
employing hundreds of men. Work is always 
available, and the reliable, steady man is in 
demand. Here is evidenced how valuable a 
railroad is to a community. Its advent 
brought industries never practicable before, 
and soon increased the population several 
fold. Thousands of dollars are now dis- 
tributed while only hundreds were in the days 
gone by. Traffic, too, is increased. People in 
larger numbers than ever seek the salubrious 
air, the sporting opportunities, the camping 
privileges. Fruit from the Sacramento Valley, 
brought heretofore occasionally by peddlers, 
now arrives daily by express, and if the fifty 
boxes, on a recent morning, are a criterion, 
the new market thus afforded must gladden 
the hearts of the orchardists in and about 
Newcastle. Doubtless much else, formerly a 
luxury, now has ready access and other 
localities are enriched by the opening up of 
such a community. H. H. Wrxorr. 


A NEW PHASE OF STEEL 


HE interest of many oil and mining men 
of southern California has been diverted 
from ordinary channels by the announce- 

ment of the discovery of a new process of 
making steel,—a process that eliminates coal 
and coke and blast furnace and places a new 
industry within the range of California 
achievement. In the place of coal it enables 
the use of oil as fuel; in place of coke, the 
asphaltum; in place of the huge, costly blast 
furnace, a furnace of simple construction and 
comparatively low cost. 


The inventor of this process is John Potter, 
at one time a Carnegie lieutenant and general 
manager of the Homestead plant. In the 
roster of the group of men that began their 
fortunes with the iron master now banded 
together in the Carnegie Club, he is modestly 
listed as conducting metallurgical experiments 
on the Pacific Coast. Most of the others, 
from Schwab down, are millionaires. 

For fourteen months Potter has been per- 
fecting and demonstrating his process in the 
rolling mill of the California Industrial Com- 
pany at Los Angeles. Here he has a four 
hundred-pound ingot of steel, bars, plates and 
miscellaneous chunks of the same metal, to 
show as the product of his last furnace. He 
is now at work on another,—number one of 
the battery to be erected in California’s first 
steel plant? 

The novel aspect of this new process of steel 
making is the displacement of coke by oil, 
though this was not Potter’s original object 
of search. To the steel maker of the present 
day the notion of smelting without coal or 
blast furnace is folly. As a matter of fact 
coal seemed to be the first requisite, as in the 
case of Pittsburg where it attracted the ore. 
The lack of abundance of it has always stood 
in the way of California’s steel making. The 
state has iron ore—some of it in the hands of 
the Merritts, who add another fortune to their 
millions out of their share in the properties 
recently turned over by James J. Hill to the 
United States Steel Company. But coal has 
not been forthcoming. Though oil, of which 
there is a bounteous supply, filled its place in 
some ways, it could never be brought into use 
for steel smelting. When Potter came to 
California, by chance, a group of oil men, 
hearing of him and of his theories for the 
direct smelting, formed a company, made him 
president and told him to prove his theories. 

This he did in a series of furnaces, the first 
scarcely more than a bake oven. But it made 
steel. Then Potter built on a larger scale and 
kept on building on a larger scale until the 
mixture—or burden, as he calls it—of ore as 
it goes in grew from the size of a little cruc- 
ible to a mass six feet wide and two feet 
thick, and the steel, as it came out, increased 
correspondingly from the size of a half dollar 
to the four hundred-pound ingots. 

In all of his experimental furnaces, Potter 
made steel, but not in all of them did he get 
it out. Before it would flow at the tap hole it 
chilled or “froze” and lay in the bottom of 
the furnace, an obstinate mass. In the last 
furnace this difficulty was overcome. The 
metal gushed out in a white hot torrent, and 
Potter and the oil men were apparently satis- 
fied,—the one having smelted steel directly 
and the others having found a new use for 
oil. ; 

The process was simpler than the inventor 
himself anticipated. The furnace is built on 
the ordinary regenerative idea, the escaping 
heat raising the incoming air to a temperature 
above two thousand degrees, Fahrenheit, 
before it is admitted. Into this heating zone 
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is automatically thrust the “burden,” a mass 
of iron ore with the fluxing agents, lime and 
asphaltum. The asphaltum binds it together 
into a sort of briquette until the hottest por- 
tion of the flame is reached. At this point the 
asphaltum breaks up chemically. The gas 
ignites, creating a terrific heat, and the carbon 
finishes the reduction process. The steel, 
directly made, oozes out of the mass like great 
drops of livid sweat, trickles down to the bed 
or bath of the furnace, whence it is drawn off 
to be rolled. By adding various elements in 
its molten state, the product can be varied in 
quality at will. 

This smelting of steel directly is what 
Potter sought to do. In his experiences with 
blast furnaces he found that this is what he 
accomplished, but before the steel can be taken 
out it is converted into iron again, necessitat- 
ing the use of the Bessemer converter or the 
open hearth furnace. Therefore, it is possible 
that even back in the direction of the Atlantic 
seaboard the old blast furnace may give way 
to this simpler method. 

Just now the quest is for ore. There are 
deposits in San Bernardino County, in the 
Yosemite and Shasta regions and Lower Cali- 
fornia. How extensive these may be, depends 
upon future development. The company will 
first build a furnace to supply the demand 
for steel castings, while plans are being per- 
fected for the erection of a large plant some- 
where along tidewater. What is to come 
afterward may be left to the trained vision 
of men who know steel. It is probable that 
the time is not far off when California will 
make the steel for her own buildings and 
ships, and send to other regions tons where 
now not a pound is produced. 

Ermer Mourpnuy. 


NEVADA GOLD OUTLOOK 


HE Gold camps of Nevada, in spite of 

winter’s rigors, continue to show great 

promise and the outlook indicates a big 
rush of gold seekers—prospectors and invest- 
ors—next spring. A Manhattan correspond- 
ent writes: 

Conditions here are more than encouraging, 
though the heavy snow storms have somewhat 
retarded active progressive work. Manhattan 
mining properties and stocks are certainly 
the coming futures—Pine-nut, Dexter Combi- 
nation, Stray Dog, and Manhattan Sunset— 
are all active properties. Manhattan Gold 
Nugget, and Manhattan Candelaria Gold 
Mining Company, are properties that will 
certainly be heard from. The Gold Nugget 
shows pannings of $500.00 to the ton, and the 
miners are putting their work against stock 
as payment for their work. The Candelaria 
is a property of two claims and a fraction— 
with excellent prospects. The engineer and 
expert says: “I look for great results of this 
property. A double compartment shaft is 
being sunk, and as depth increases the pros- 
pects are more and more encouraging.” 
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THE RIDE OF OTTO CARR 


Listen, my children, near and far, 
And hear of the ride of Otto Carr. 
On a summer night in nineteen-five, 
Hardly a man would be alive 

Were it not for Otto and his car. 


He said to his friend: “A storm is nigh! 

See those cyclone signs in the dark’ning sky! 

I'll take my auto and warn the folk; 

By the looks, that twister’ll be no joke!” 

Then he said “Goodnight,” and at maximum 
speed 

Across country he tore in the cyclone’s lead, 

Just as the funnel-cloud dipped so near 

As to scoop up the buildings a mile in the 
rear. 


A horn in the darkness, a warning fair, 
A vanishing bulk, an odor in air, 
And the auto and Otto were otherwhere! 


You know the rest. In the ads you read 

How every motor excels in speed, 

So Otto easily kept the lead. 

Then when the cyclone had spent its force, 

He calmly turned and retraced his course. 

The people crawled from their cellars dim, 

And rent the air with cheers for him,— 

With rousing cheers for Otto Carr, 

Who had saved their lives with his auto car! 
Camitta J. Knicurt. 





MY OPTIMISTIC CHAUFFEUR 


My chauffeur is an optimist. The things that 
have occurred 

To mar his trips have never made him breathe 
a single word 

Of protest or complaint, but every time he 
has expressed 

His creed, so foolish, in these words, “it must 
be for the best.” 


He made the comment after we had skippea 
from Snow to Flowers, 

Five hundred miles, and maybe more, in less 
than eighteen hours, 

And left behind us in the road a string of 
numerous wrecks 

Of vehicles, and many broken arms, and legs, 
and necks. 


And when with number “twenty-three,” a 
devil, painted red, 

We'd raced, and bumped a knotty tree with 
my unwilling head, 

I heard him make his fool-remark the moment 
I came to, 

And loud I groaned, “oh, brute, you know full 
well that isn’t true!” 


Then on the night when Maude and I were 
bound for Flinger’s hop, 

And all the gasoline escaped and brought us 
to a stop, 

And Maude left me to go with Brown, at his 
unfair request, 

I felled my chauffeur, as he said, “it must be 
for the best.” 

G. T. E. 
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ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 

Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 

Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 
The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 
manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 
in business, is especially sought. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Informa- 
regarding 


of ** Careers for Com- 





Name... incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 
Pipe cicccceccecsersetepentcabnrnae-sniechibenbenseseisaieninete 
Home Office JOHN PF. DRYDEN 
NEWARK, N. = & President 


cosceces Dept. 12 
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Cadillac—Model H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac 
success—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; 
cost of maintenance so low as to be almostincredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these 
qualities are more manifest than ever before. The 
Model H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph 
of the year. 


From motor to muffler this machine is an example 
of simple construction, of finish really super-fine, of 
accuracy not surpassed in any other mechanical 
creation—all of which are more pronounced because 
of the wonderful factory facilities and system that 
stand behind the 


The 
superiorities of Model H are so 
numerous that to select features deserving special 
emphasis is difficult. Those of prime importance are 
remarkable ease of control and smoothness of riding, 
whatever the road conditions. The car is practically 
noiseless in operation; perfect balance of action re- 
moves all vibration. The enormous power is so 
positively applied that whether for speeding or hill 
climbing Model H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty i fl and 
reflects style unmistakable. 

Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Model H—30 h. p. Four-eylinder Touring Car (Described in Catalog H N) 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car (Deseribed in Catalog G@ N) 
Model M—10 h, p. Four passenger ear (Deseribed in Catalog M N) 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout (Deseribed in Catalog M N) 

Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as 

. above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


, — m 
et te! 


Features of the New White Steam Car 


By the improved system of regulation in the new White cars, the steam pressure 
remains constant under all conditions. The person driving one of the new models 
for the first time will be able to get the same results as the most experienced operator. 
Added to this feature are the characteristic features of absolute silence, freedom from 
vibration, the absence of all delicate parts, genuine flexibility (all speeds from zero 
to maximum by throttle control alone) and supreme reliability. 

The efficiency of the power plant has been so developed that the new models 
will run at least 150 miles on one filling of gasoline and water tanks. 

The White Steam Car is now in its seventh year before the public. Its record 
from the first has been one of consistent success. We have built at least twice as 
many large touring cars as any other maker in the world and therefore the pur- 
chaser of a White receives the benefit of an experience in designing and building 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Descriptive Matter Will Be Mailed on Request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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1907 TYPE “B” 


4 CYLINDER 25-40 H. P. 4 PASSENGER 


PRICE $2500 


Fa ir Yaa V 2 i 


y 
Y}\_p LV py by, Rens 
SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR Four-cylinder, water cooled. Cylinders 4x 5, H. P. 25, 40. 
TRANSMISSION Selective, no gear slide, roller bearing. 
REAR AXLE Clutch driven, floating type. 
FRONT AXLE 1-beam section. 
FRAME Pressed steel, with subframe. 
SPRINGS Elliptic scroll, rear 38 inches long, semi-elliptic front 40 inches long. 
LUBRICATION Crandall, six feed mechanical oiler. 
SHAFT DRIVE With bevel gears. 
IGNITION Storage battery, six dry cells. 
Exterior and interior brakes on rear hubs, foot pedal and side lever respectively. 
Wood, straight line design, seats four comfortably. 
Thirty- four inches by four inches. 
Eighteen-gallon tank under front seat, glass gauge. 
Capacity, four gallons. 
Free, silent with no back pressure. 
CARBURETER Float feed type. 
CLUTCH Disc clutch, metal to metal, roller bearing, carried in flywheel. 
WHEEL BASE One hundred and six inches. 
CLEARANCE Nine inches. 
LORS Seal brown, standard, any color on time orders. 
EQUIPMENT Three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, clock, dragon horn, kit of tools; in fact, car 
ready for road use. 


WEIGHT Twenty-three hundred and fifty pounds. 


Deere=-Clark Motor Car Co. 


112 BLACK HAWK AVE., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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HE satisfaction to be found 





in the possession of a home 
library may be largely 

augmented by the position 
and arrangement of the book-case, 
provided this can be accomplished 


ttt tadatvenn oe 


without the sacrifice of too much 





space. For example, it should fit 
where the light is most agreeable 
day and night, and where the books are readily accessible at all times. The sections 
should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in lengths to fit the room. 
You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring Globe-Wernicke 
‘* Blastic’? Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish as well as to fit 
most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. Where not represented we ship on approval, 
freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. Write for Catalogue S-106, containing 
diagram in colors of various finishes. 


She Globe 2Weryn icke Co. Cincinnati 

















' BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. $ 











is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—1!33 pages—700 engravings—6 superb colored 
plates—6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) 
we will mail the catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria 
Asters, mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and Henderson’s Half Long Blood 
Beet; in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 











POTTERY, GLASSWARE =| PATENTS bites 208 e Peniitins, 59-0 

LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE _————— Baltic Building, Washington, D. C. 

Hotel Supplies, Household Goods | write a Soug Baz" 2i¥is Sua "SIU PINDS of 20 
ARS. YES JSIC CO., 201 Star Building, Chicago 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 











“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK’’ 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco | BA N K. B O IN D 
| 


Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so much 


Unequaled for Business Correspondence. Bank Bond 
Sample Books and Prices sent upon Application. 


pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all styles, 
strong, roomy, safe; combine best material, 
original designs, expert workmanship,—nobby 
and durable. OUR PONY FARM is the best 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA’s LEADING PAPER HOUSE 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





stocked in the West. Prompt shipments. 
Illustrated catalogue free 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 135 Office Bidg., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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/-*300070°10000 
| | A WEAR INTHE 


7“. ; PREAL ESTATE 


PLURS SDR 


E will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book Free 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 460 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


ROSE VITAE ROUGE 
A TOILET TABLE DAINTY 
Pleasantest to use and most natural in effect of any 


made. Positively cannot be detected. Sample bot- 
tle will be sent upon request. Testimonials also. 











FULL SIZE BOTTLE 50 CENTS. 

Beaver Supply Co. Portland, Oregon 

) 0 00 NO LABOR --- NO SPECULATION 
One good investment is worth a lifetime of 
labor; $4 per month for 25 months invested 
NOW in Oregon timber will buy negotiable 
dividend stock secured by 100, feet of 

timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Write today. 

North Coast Co-Operative Lumber Co., Manufacturers and Exporters 

Suite 27-32 Realty Trust Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 











The 
Quick- 


Focus 


KODAK 


Touch a button and the lens snaps 
automatically into the focus for which 
it has been set. Just the camera for 
quick work. 


Pictures, 34x 5i. Price, $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 





Kodak catalog free at 
the dealers or by mail. 























ORANGEINE “Talks” 


AGreat Physician says: ‘“Youdon’t have 
to talk ORANGEINE. Your Per- 
fect Formula tals to everybody who has 
any medical skill or medical sense.”’ 

Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on 




















Colds 
Formula Since 1892: Grip 
Acetanilid 2.4 Gr. Headache 
Soda Bi-Carb.—1. ne Neuralgia 
Caffeine A 
Homeopathic Tritura- Indigestion 
ce anda Brain Fag 
Vomica________1. “ Common Ills 
Total only 5. Grs. Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


$1.00 package (35 powders). 
the. of our directions. 





25c PacKage Free for Honest 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), 
We wili mail free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under 


Through Its 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 


Selected from Thousands of Similar Tributes. 
«Mr. Edmund Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes 

I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience 
has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that itis infallible. 
My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial, and 
any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make itself felt ina 

erson of her years. I ientiously do ine to all my 
riends and acquaintances.’’ 

Mr. J. W. Tillinghust, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Orangeine is wonder- 
ful, for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure relief. Since we be- 
came acquainted with Orangeine, the expense for medical attendance 
tn my family has be n prac ically nothing.”’ 

Rev. Fred’k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes. ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
them a most useful and reliable remedy. I can recommend Orangeine 
for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative. *’ 

Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute. London, Eng., writes: 
**We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous climate 
without Orangeine Powders."’ 

Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon, Mo., writes: ‘‘It does me good to relieve 

ple with Orangeine, and to see the change that comes over them in 
alf an hour.’’ 

Mrs. Paul Kennicott, Wood Lake, Nebr., writes: ‘‘Orangeine Powders 
are still our family friend. We call them the ‘little golden-winged 
fairies’, ‘peace-makers’, ‘h hold helps’, etc.’’ 

Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U.S.A., Retired, Des Moines, Ia., writes: ‘‘I cer- 
tainly do live well by Orangeine,—take it when necessary, which is not 
often, and it enables me to always feel well.’’ 

Col. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: ‘‘After seven years’ occa- 
sional use of Orangeine, I am so nearly free from all ills as scarcely ever 
to need it, but it still is a never-failing source of relief when needed.”’ 


Test 








he Crangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| Last Call at 2 cents per Share 
| 


Lee’s Creek Gold Mines advances to 2 1-2 
cents February 15th. Buy now. The next 
advance will be to 5 CENTS PER SHARE. 


Lee’s Creek Gold Mines is listed on the Portland Stock Exchange, and has been 
for three months the strongest stock on the market. See report Portland daily papers. 
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The above picture shows a group of Lee’s Creek Stockholders at the property, in- 
cluding bankers, professional and business men. We will furnish 
you their names and addresses on application. 


Detailed Information Furnished on Application to 


FISCAL AGENTS 
Sixth and Ankeney Sts. Portland, Oregon 

















| 
| The Commonwealth Trust Co. 
i 
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illustration st 
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This trade-mark on kni 
forks, spoons, etc., design 
which, through three gen 
tions, has earned for “18 
ROGERS BROS,” ware the tid 
“Silber Plate that Wears.”” 
Sold by all leading dealers. 
watalogue B-44 helps in maki 
selections. Send for it. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
(Internatioual Silver Co., Successor.) 


From left to right the illustration shows: 
Berkshire Fruit Knife; Avon Dessert Knife} 
Vintage Medium Knife; Priscilla Dessert Knife. 


“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘You don’t have 
to tak ORANGEINE., Your Perfect 
Pormula talks to everybody who has any 
medical skill or medical sense.’’ 


Orangeine 


Acts. quickly, 
thoroughly, nor- 
mally on 
Acetanilid , 4 Colds 
Soda Bi-Carb._ 1. 

a 1-Car 6 Grip 


Caffeine d 
Homeopathic Tritura- Headache 


Formula Since 1892: 


tion of Mandrake, 
Blue Flag, and Nux 
Vomica 


Neuralgia 
Indigestion 
nee. Brain Fa 

Total . Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 


25c PacKage FREE for Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 
We package (2 powders), 25¢ packave (6 powders), 50c 
package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will 
mail, free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with 
assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our direc- 
tions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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rax and corroding chemicals. Don't take any 
our health is concerned. 
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Jell-O is Absolutely Pure 


Every Package Approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners and so Stamped. 
Stands the test of the National Pure Food Law and is guar- 


anteed to give satisfac Easily prey 
boiling water and set to cool. Received highest award at 


St. Louis Exposition, 1904 
Portland” - - - 1905 
Birmingham - - 1906 

Seven flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Choc 
olate, Cherry and Peach. At Grocers Everywhere. 
10 eents per Package 
Leaflet in each pac telling how to get fancy Aluminum 
Jelly Moulds at cost o: and packing. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


SUNSET 


 sArizona, Alaska 
iaation Islands. 


CHRISTENSEN, EDWARDS & GOODWIN, Mgrs. 


San Francisco City Department: 


PHIL HEUER, Manager, 1919 Sutter St. 


THE HOTEL BRUNSWICK EUROPEAN PLAN 


A. L. SMITH, Proprietor 
953 1-2 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND bang yop HOUSES 


The Newland, 852 W: adiieen only o"rhe re 8 ;rendon, 855 Washington Street 


The Victoria, '861 1-2 Clay Street The Portland, 462 Ninth Street 


HENRY CAMMAS, Proprietor. 





The 
Pennsylvania 


“ire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Organized in 1825 


aid to San Francisco claimants 


$4,500,000 


An American company with an honorable 
>ord. 


R. W. OSBORN, Manager, 


535-540 San Pablo Avenue, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Of London, England - Organized A. D. 1720 


Has Paid its San Francisco Losses, $4,500,000 Net, 
in Full, from Home Office Funds, Leaving United 
States Assets Intact. 


HEAD OFFICE CASH ASSETS OVER $20,000,000.00 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Has Paid its San Francisco Losses, Over $2,000,000, 
in Full. Over $4,000,000 Assets and $1,000,000 Net 
Surplus After Paying All Conflagration’ Losses. 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO $750,000.00 


Oakland Office, Southeast cor. Thirteenth and Harrison Streets 
For All Business with Agents and Risks Outside of San Francisco 


San Francisco Office, 1418 Franklin Street, near Sutter 
For the Writing of City Business and the Adjustment of Losses 


New Offices, after about March 15, 1907, Southeast 
corner Pine and Sansome Streets, San Francisco 







WM. J. LANDERS F. W. TALLANT 
Manager Branch Secretary 
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THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


is not richer or better irrigated than that portion of CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO VALLEY.) lying along 
the banks of the navigable Sacramento River, in Glenn and Colusa counties, according to the published reports 
of the United States Government experts. We own 


20,000 ACRES OF THIS SEDIMENT LAND 


which can be irrigated every day in the year by our complete system of lateral canals supplied from the 
Sacramento River, from which we have a congressional concession to take enough water to irrigate 200,000 
acres at the lowest ebb of the river. Railroad and steamboat transportation to ready markets. 

Unsurpassed climatic and soil conditions combine to produce the most bountiful crops of all fruits and 
vegetables raised in California. Fortunes in alfalfa, sugar beets, Indian and Egyptian corn, hops, potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc.; oranges, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, apples, figs, grapes and berries. Dairying, poultry, 
hogs and stock raising yield enormous returns. 

Perpetual and abundant water rights go with every acre; 10-, 20-, and 40-acre tracts at from $35.00 to 
$100.00 per acre on terms to suit buyers. Write for descriptive literature or call on 


‘saa F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 








“Fly Away” 


from the East’s chilling blasts of snow and ice, and enjoy Health, Pleasure and 
Profit under the beautiful skies of the Santa Clara Valley 


at MOUNTAIN VIEW 


A city of homes. A city of manufactories. In the heart of the Santa Clara County fruit belt. 


39 miles from San Francisco Write for free Booklet of 
12 miles from San Jose ° ° 
6 miles from Stanford University Mountain View Board of Trade 


New home of the Santa Clara College Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California 











KLET 


5 FREE 29° 

SEND YOUR NAME CALIFORN 
* Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
for free illustrated booklet profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
About California grapes, $100 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
aoe ; are ee Bio te $200 — a 
ie vegetable products pay $80 to $200. ooklets 
which is worth $4000.00 to any home- give facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 
° dence of the vast superiority of California 
seeker. Address Home Extension farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
: Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and 
Committee, 174 Chamber of Com- figure out how to secure an independent income 


° e and delightful home in this land of plenty and 
merce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
73 Grosse Buipc. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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Send for a Free Copy of 


Beautiful 
San 


Antonio 


A Profusely Illustrated 
Pamphlet 


Giving a brief account of 
the Commercial and 
Industrial Center of the 


SOUTHWEST 


The Grandest Health Re- 
sort of America. The larg- 
est City in the Wealthiest 
County, in the Greatest 
State, in the Grandest 
Country in the world. 


ADDRESS 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB 


San Antonio, e Texas 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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KING EDWARD HOTEL 


Los Angeles, California 
Fifth Street, near Main 


mt) Me 
hase itnty 





New, Absolutely Fire-proof, Central Location 
European plan—$1.00 per day up 


e in connection—superior cuisine 


TOUSLEY COMPANY, Proprietors 





GIFFORD’S OLIVE OIL IS THE BEST 





MADE FROM CALIFORNIA RIPE OLIVES AND WARRANTED ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. A FOUR-OUNCE SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY 








APPLYING TO. C. M. GIFFORD, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 





THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot, 
at. Sixth and Main 





The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 











Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


Largest. Capital and Surplus and Oldest. Bank in Southern California 
Capital - - - $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 1,450,000 
Total Resources, over - : - 18,500,000 


Fourth and Main Streets LOS Angeles, California 


—_ 2 & Oe ase ee: 3S eee oe (ee 
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A Little Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


Offers some of the best land in California. 
It is located in Kings and Fresno Counties on 
e 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


It is an ideal place for ahome. We have placed 
00 settlers on these lands, who are making money in 
Dunne, General Farming, Fruit Growing and Poultry. 
ou can buy 10 acres or more at $40.00 per acre. 

terms are exceptionally easy. 








LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


135 SOUTH BROADWAY LATON, FRESNO COUNTY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 








The Loveliest Residence Spot in California 


Beverly Hills 


THE SHOW PLACE OF LOS ANGELES 








Opportunities for the investor, as well as home-seeker, afforded by Beverly 
Hills, are unequalled in the United States. This magnificent sub-division, backed by 
men of national standing, is the future spot where Los Angeles business men will 
build their homes. The facts about its superb improvements, the curving streets and 
driveways, the shrubbery, sidewalks, gardens, parks, and estates—the facts as set 
forth in our booklet form an absorbing story of interest to everyone who is interested 
in California. Beverly Hills is a palatial sub-division where street work costs $20,000 
per mile and located on the foothills just beyond the noise of the City, yet with every 
city convenience including sewer, water, gas, electricity, telephone and four car lines. 








Stockholders and Directors 

te San Percy H. Clark Co. 
j Az Chatlr 311-312 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING, 
were | Los Angeles, California 


Burton E. Green Send at once for Beautiful Art Booklet 


tea tae 
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ICE 


SNOW 
CYCLONES 








Bright Sunshine and Mild 





Breezes all the time for the 





Visitor and Dweller in the 











Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 








S A L T THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA : : : 
ae Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
vrnenrseuny = - REWER cession 
illustrated Booklet to money for the grower. 


RRR ec ee 
Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 
Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















Let us invest your money 


Your Opportunity in Phoenix: real estate or 


secure you a home in the. 


Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 
sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


White at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Anzona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 














RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6b 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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COLORADO RIVER, NEAR YUMA 


YUMA COUNTY, 


OFFERS unequailed opportunities for home-seekers and investors. 


ARIZONA 


The natural home of the orange, lemon, 


fig and grape fruit. Yuma’s vegetables ripen two weeks earlier than elsewhere; her oranges are first in the 
market and highest in price. 100,000 acres of land being brought under the government irrigation system, 
now in course of construction. Buy while it’s low. For printed matter or other information address 


President. Chamber of Commerce or Frank Baxter, Secretary Board of Trade 
YUMA, ARIZONA 








CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





\ EK] Pizmo 
Beach 








WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 


One of the links in the chain of 
a Road of a Thousand Wonders 
The famous El Pizmo Beach 
Auto Speedway 


Resort open Winter and Summer 








STOCKTON - 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 








i 





Send for our book ““THE KINGS HIGHWAY” 


EL PIZMO COMPANY, PIZMO, CAL. 


ie sees 
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THE LAND OF ROMANCE— 
The Bret Harte Country 


THE LAND OF GOLD—- 
The Mother Lode Belt 


THE LAND OF BIG TREES— 
The Calaveras Grove 


THE LAND OF PAIRIES— 
Mercer's Cave 


The Sierra Railway 


WILL BRING YOU THERE 
For further particulars write to 
S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent, Jamestown, California 


CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance | FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 

















= purchase $1 week for each : ge ef a HOME, Come to 

axes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level; rich; SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
clear; ready ” plow; under apeagetion; so tata For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
ual water right; immediate possession given; 


ticul hot } f 3 t enclose five cent stamp to 

particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cen 

stamp. STEVINSON COLONY, 703 Van | THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Ness Avenue, Room 40, San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, California 











MANUFACTURING | SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


TOWN SITES DELTA LANDS 
on The most productive land in the State. Will produce 400 sacks 
TWO RIVERS onions, 300 of potatoes, 250 boxes asparagus per acre. Asparagus 
AND worth $2.50 per box. A Fortune in it. 





TWO RAILROADS Address S.N. Nash, Antioch, California 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA || 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at near- 
est point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 

















A County of Homes and Home Markets 
—O 


THATS 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 





om ot" those of Contra Costa County in Value. 
a R The County contains 440,000 acres of 
we 4 ‘ land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
ow ont » 
ass 


without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


apo, 7 deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
\. PLACE 
\ 


=  —————— 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock an i il drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern aly theLand of CornMilk 
i 


and Oil_You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 











The ITALY OF CALIFORNIA 
GLENN COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one-half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in North- 
ern California, The finest lemon- and orange-bearing groves in the State are found among 
those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in the market three 
or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable paradise, 
the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, rich domain 
of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County is only eighty miles 
north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial timber. 

















For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thomas Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


hie AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 





IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 


Land level--soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 
Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 





SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 


SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 








0 SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. acces 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 

















SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 
- a . 


rn hii 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° crc'tinexers 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs, Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 
tra charge. 


For literature and infor- 
mation address 


Board of 
Trade 


Pacific 
Grove 
California 


i 
R® 
1% 

¥ 
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SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 














Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre, FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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.. PE «= WINTER "SERVICE "1906-07 
°S TWO - FINE - FAST = TRAINS 


EVERY DAY EAST OVER THE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH NEW ORLEANS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE OBSERVATION PARLORS — CAFE 
DINING CARS DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSION SLEEPERS 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON /. 


WINTER MADE SUMMER 


SCENIC COAST LINE 


Road of a 
Thousand 
Wonders 


THROUGH 


Orange Groves of Southern California 
Palisades of the Rio Grande 
Cotton Fields of the South 


Personally conducted excursion cars to and from 
Chicago, Cindunat and Washington in charge of 
competent tourist agents. Connections made at 
New Orleans with all railroad lines and Southern 
Pacific Company's New York - New Orleans 
Steamship Line. 





Southern Pacific 
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| PLEASURE IN” TRAVELING - 


In crossing the continent you should 
consider with what ease, comfort and 

_ pleasure the trip can be made. 
It is really a pleasure to make the jour- 
ney—and one to anticipate with delight— |) 
when you select the “Scenic Route” Xu 3 


















through Colorado, Utah and the 
world-famed points of interest. 

A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 

YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY | 
Standard and Tourist Sieeping Cars through without change between 


San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas City and Omaha. 
Personally Conducted Excursions. 




























- WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 
W. J, Shotwell, General Agent 
“, M@ERST,ST: SAN FRANCISCO. 




















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


OND units) TSO, AGE AMV he 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
Ww. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
General Agent 62 b Market St General Agent 250 8. Spring Bt 
San I rancisc¢ “ali fe ywnia tos Angeles, California 
is es LU RNEE R G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 








Cheap Freight Rates 


“Y TOURIST SI SLEEPING "CARS To and From Pacific Coast, 
JA CHICAGO snore CINCINNATI "4 RE ORLEANS), We have * ecial arrangements for trans p rting 
household goods to and from all points in c ‘alifo " 
NEW ORLEANS, Sg tc ag roe 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, uniiateta tien 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


SL LOUIS AND CHICAGO. BOSTON, MASS. 7 851 Fremont Building 

—_— —_— ~ CHIC AGO, Ths 86 - 349 Marquette Building 

fi tion of f ST. LOUIS, MO. . 1005 Carleton Building 

Tickets and other information of w _ its own SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 6 East Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 109 & 110 Stimson Block 








A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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BUYERS GUIDE AND 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 





Invalid Rolling Chairs 


AND TRICYCLE CHAIRS 
for the disabled are the acme of perfectior 


sco, California 





Phosphor Bronze 


Ingot Castings—Wire and Sheet 
Anti-Acid Castings for Mine Pumps 
Babbit Metals and White Brass 


Paul S. Reeves & Son Philadelphia 





SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of 
every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - = = CALIFORNIA 


eat 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
{artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. revents tendency 
to wrinkles or aging of the skin. Keeps the face and hands 
soft, smooth, firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL. Ask 
for it and take no substitute. 


Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 


P.B. KEYS, Agh iii $0. Conter Ave., Chicago 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN @ CO. 


Manufacturers of 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SPLIT SWITCHES, SWITCH STANDS, 
HEAD CHAIRS, 11E BARS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, TRACK 
DRILLS, RAIL, BENDERS, RAIL BRACES, “CHANNEL” 
SWITCHES, “STROM” CLAMP FROGS, “TRANSIT” SWITCHES. 


725 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 





DEWEY, STRONG & Co. 


Specs PATENTS agency 


Press 
10 BACON BLOCK 
Oakland, California 


Tr 





SPECK & CO.,INC. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


Houses RENTED Full charge taken of property for 
Rents COLLECTED Absentee Owners and Estates 


54-56 GEARY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 


Flours and Meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 




















Sunset Magazine advertis- 
ers get results 

















“QUALITY” once tndeaoas 

SEND FOR RATE CARD C 
NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS — 

give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 

STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 

AFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY : 

160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 908 Mutual Savings Bank Building, San Francisco, California 
(a 
h 





VULCAN IRON WORKS 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 
Office: 602 Atlas Bldg., 604 MissionSt. Works: Kearney & Francisco Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Bee GP es ox The 
STANFORD National Supply 


RICHMOND 
C:O0-A-L 
Newcastle, N.S. W. Australia OIL WELL 
Intense Heat, Little Ash S U P P LI E S 


and no Clinker. 
Direct from the Mine to 


Company 














the Consumer. Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 
SOLD TO TRADE ONLY MAIN OFFICE 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT 
BRANCHES 
RICHMOND COAL CO. Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
AGENTS Santa Maria 

















THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


J. H. QUEAL, President and General Manager 
S. 0. JOHNSON, Assistant Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Per Annum 














The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Fastern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Punity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole soe of the celebrated GALENA 
co. ACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGN: AL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with. the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office for further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 


Cable Address: 


ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


SAW MILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 








O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY and GAME, 
BUTTER, CHEESE & EGGS 


1536 McAllister Street 


San Francisco, California 











NOISELESS CASTERS 


FAULTLESS PATENT 
Practical, Substantial, Ornamental 


By their use you protect the finest 
finish of your highly polished floors 
and parquetry. Their smz all cost 
saving irreparable damage to your 
expensive and beautiful flooring. 
Delights the user. 

It’s “THE CASTER that never re- 
fuses to turn.” We make them for 
all kinds of furniture. Should 
your dealer not have FauLtTLess 
LEATHER WHEEL Cas7ERS, send us 
his name and we will send you 
Catalogue J, giving full particulars. 


Faultiess Caster Company 
Nebraska City, Neb. 











“~ 


Nineteenth and Harrison Streets 


SEATTLE 
L 


Meese and Gottfried Company } 


San Francisco, California 


Power Transmission [Machinery 


WE HAVE A LARGER STOCK THAN EVER 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, BOXES, COLLARS, CHAIKS, ETC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS —— 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & C9. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 





Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 





Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 











Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quicxly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and pubiishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 











asc aatie ate! 








PACIFIC STATES TELEPHONE 2nd 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Long Distance Service to 


All Points in 


CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 





18,000 TELEPHONES CONNECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
4 FIREPROOF BUILDINGS OCCUPIED SINCE THE FIRE 


San Francisco and the Telephone Company Growing up Together 
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L. E. White Lumber Company 





REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES & POSTS 
OAK TAN BARK—CUT TAN BARK FOR EXPORT 





36 Steuart St., San Francisco, California 











A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


253 CHURCH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 




















TELEPHONE AND || We (Guarantee Our Products to 


; WIRE, i 
TELEGRAPH WIRE be of the Best Quality 
STEEL SIGNAL 


WIRE, WIRE ROPE, 
WIRE STRAND 


BOND AND TIE The National Wire Corp. 
is ok ee of 114 Liberty Street New York City 











S AFET Y Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires & Cables 
are particularly adapted for railway service, where absolute reliability 


is a necessity even under the most trying conditions. Used by 
prominent railways throughout the United States and Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
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San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are suppli 





d exclusively by this firm 














I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 


Western Fuel Co. 


340 Steuart St. San Francisco 
1st and Market Sts., Oakland 





Miners, Importers and Shippers of 


wee COAL bam 


English Foundry AND C 0 K E English as 


Building Materials Section 








We are General Sales Agent for 


STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CARNEGIE BRICK AND POTTERY CO, 
CENTRAL BRICK CO. 
HOLMES LIME CoO. 
MARBLEITE PLASTER CO. 





All Plants in Full Operation 














Sunset Magazine 


Tells all about Cali- 
fornia and the West 
URINE ee = em RRR 


Send it to your Eastern Friends 
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~UNSE 
PHOTO SuppPLy Co. 


25" 
MAK L.. SBHIRPSER, PROP. 
















Discount The Camera The largest stock of Amateur and Profes- 


sional supplies on the coast. 








Bargain House o___Acents ror Argo 
On Developing paper prints by any light: 
Dozen. Gross. Dozen. Gross. Developing 


34x34 12 1.20 34x4} .12 1.20 
ameras | 4x 15 «1.50 B x7 30 3.00 Roll Films 
Delivered free in U. S., Canada or Mexico on receipt of price 6 
exposures 


oe * 


1125-27 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 10c 








1262 Broadway, Oakland, California 

















Steam Heat from Gas 
HEAT HEAT 




















Gasteam Radiators Automatic Gas Regu- 
maintain an even tem- lation--Odorless 
perature with a mini- 
mum consumption of SANITARY 
gas. Costs % cents Approved by under- 
per hour to comfort- writers. Catalogues 


ably heat a room 10 x: “<< ~and estimates upon 
feet square. lig application. 


The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, = CALIFORNIA 
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YUCCA 


Artificial Limb Co. 


LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacture the lightest, 
strongest and best artificial 
limbs on the market. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


STEEL OILTANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING SEND FOK BOOKLET 








Pacific Surgical 
Manufacturing Co. 


Proprietors 


212-214 S. HILL STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


and General Sheet, and 
Plate Steel Work : : : 
Irrigation Supplies 








Works; Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 Deformity Apparatus 


Elastic Hosiery 








3 
| 
| 
| Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks 
| 
HM 
» 
? 
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SAE ee PR ORO 
ee Rees Sierra Lumber Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF 























Pp WN B Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 
. ° FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
° SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
a l Nn t Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door 
Factory. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red 
Bluff. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico. 
Red Bluff ieee | ll, Colusa C 
/ yell, "4 
et J Tehama Co. Chico. = pinned 
Orland, Glenn Co. Biggs Butte Co. 
° Woodland, Yolo Co. Gridley 5 
Just the paint you need Yuba City, Sutter Co. 
to preserve iron, wood, San Francisco: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 
and protect stone from 
dampness, decay and cor- 
rosion. A black protect- 
ing paint, ready to serve. 
bs The “Road of a Thousand Wonders” is the 
e ara Ine Finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast 
x Views ever printed. A copy of this 
book and Sunset Magazine one 
Pp a l Nn t C O a year for $1.50.—— od 





San Francisco New York 


Akad (Prd (Pd Pid Prd Prd Prd (PUL aD | 
ee eel ic! read EP, | MALTS TAN ee 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Manufacturers of 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Both Single Ex ion and C d and 





for all Gauges of Track 
Locomotives particularly oderted for logging and 
Industrial purposes and for Mines Fos di 
Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
pany 
Elegie Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway 


n Service 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, P. A, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Baldwin”? Philadelphia 




















han Ml ab ap A eT aad ay g? 
CT AMP TIMM La 
Greatest Strength Lea SMe chit 
Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRACES 
RY ANAS MANN) No W General Se AY es Hifice Ris 


WRAANCA OVTLCES — SARL YY 


PATENTS Scceesosan eae SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


of Invention for FREE Search of Thoroughbred Stock. Eggs for Setting: 15 for $1.50. Also 
Patent Office Records and Report. ‘data es “88 it 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Box 89, Wash., D.C. Indian Runner Ducks. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN P. BODEN, 538 SECOND ST., WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 























SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADEMARK 


built by the ST LOUIS CAR COMPANY, and, like all equipment turned out by them, 
TH FY WER are first class in every respect. We refer to the handsome new Coaches being operated 
by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have carried many thousands 
to the Portland Exposition. 
The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as follows: 132-133-134-135-136-137-138- 
139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR 
PLANT of the World. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GUS KOCH, PACIFIC COAST AGENT 
ROOM G15, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING San Francisco, California 

















Houchin’s “Ideal” 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


will furnish heat with absolute 
safety, wherever needed, more 
quickly and more cheaply than 
any other alcohol or oil device. 
‘IDEAL” for travel, camp, sick- 
have stood the test for over 50 yours, and room, chafing dish aa light 
are stillin the lead. Their absolute certainty housekeeping. Makes its own 
of growth, their uncommonly large yields of gas by vaporizing grain or wood 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, alcohol. Weighs 8 ounces but y 
make them the most reliable and the most stand will bear 125 lbs. Made from one piece of spun brass— 
popular every where. Sold by all dealers. no solder to melt or seams to open. Never out of order. 


1907 Seed Annual free on request. Absolutely non-explosive. Prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Money 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Derrorr, Mice, returned if unsatisfactory. Ask your hardware dealer or 


write to 


THOS. W. HOUCHIN CO., 341 Broadway, New York 
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Become a Nurse 


Every woman should prepare herself for the emergencies of life and nursing 
is woman's most natural and ennobling calling. Our system of training (by 
mail) is recognized by physicians and hospitals throughout tne country as 
being thoroughly practical. We guarantee our grad ploy at 
good wages. 


We are the Pioneer Nurses’ Correspondence Training School of America 


All others have followed after us. but none have ever approached our ef- 
ficiency. Our faculty is of the highest standard. Write to any of our 
hundreds of graduates (we will send you names and addresses for the 
asking), and you will find them not only willing to answer your inquir- 
ies, but eager and enthusiastic in their endorsement of our methods in 
every particular. Write us to-day, and we will send you handsome illus- 
trated booklet giving you valuable suggestions and information. Address 


AMERICAN 184 1,5\'ciuty Builaing, Chicago, Minols. 




















Refinish your Home SING FAT CO, INC. 
WITH =e Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISHES Site Ae TOT ADS, 





View dafats decid ond 1121 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO. - = Near Van Ness Ave. 
pg the only finishes which ns oad 


rich, subdued Mission effects, so 
peoples at the present time. Our little 
“Old Pessivers Floors and 
Woodwork Made New" describes many 





economical and «ata mes of beautifying 614 
ome. Dupont 
moe re menermecmem | So 
of your dealer for a sample o -EL- “s + elvan Me Si ¥s 
DULL FINISHES. a] Dee Vs A  eOSE Chinatown 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. Dragon Trade Mark 





DEPT. 14 CHICAGO, ILL. 4 4% at 4» . 

















RécaMIER CREAM| You Really Should Try 
FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A Ti... i ie nana 
BAD SKIN AND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE z a brick of this marvel- 


Used by celebrated beauties ) ous skin food, “Queen 
for near a century ks ° ” 
of Beautifiers, 


For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50¢ & $1.00 “Sempre Giovine” 





Recamier Mfg. Co. iil eee ee nee 
t ist om santos eS which opens the pores, draws 
No. 129 W. 31st St. impurities to the surface and makes the skin clear, soft and velvety. It 
N. Y. Cit is the only toilet which will restore the skin to its natural freshness. 
o Be Nultye You cannot know the delight of a clean, clear complexion until you 
Send for free sample and inter- have tried Sempre Giovine A large sample briquette will be sent 
esting illustrated booklet free if you send 4 cents for postage. 





Honorable business appeals to women and I want more women 
to represent me and sell Sempre Giovine to their friends. 


Any woman can earn from 
$500.00 to $2,000.00 


old and well tried 
a year (as hundreds are doing) by becoming my agents 
and taking orders for Sempre Giovine at 50c. a brick. 
It is pleasant recreation. Your customers will be forever grateful to 


remedy, and for or 
00 i Fifty Years 
been used by miltions 
of mothers you for supplying them with this means of beautifying their skin, 


irs. Winslow’ Fu. 

children while Fe ene G¢ Ee pe wrinkles, making them look 20 years younger. 
with perf & othing will develop wrinkles as readily as the 
harsh Fall winds. Sempre Giovine thinly applied 
,@ will quickly relieve the dry, drawn, burning sensa 
tion and leave the skin thoroughly, cool, cleansed, 
€ refreshed and free from any disposition to wrinkle 
& No massaging necessary; simply rub the brick 
over the skin, then rub gently with a white towel. 

Results guaranteed. 
Sempre Giovine is put up in bricks packed in 
beautiful cartons, guaranteed to keep fresh and 

€ moist in any climate. 
Write right now, while you think of it, fora 


ms, red 
inflammation, al all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very Une a ‘pees taste, and 
the best remedy for diarrhooa. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


@ Price, ywarer wrens CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP and & 1 noother fried, large, free sample and my proposition to you. 
as mothers will find it the Bust Medicine nh Ce oe 

oring peri arietia-Stanley Company, 
to uso d the testhing erica, Q12 Fourth Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mra. J. ©. Carr. 
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More Solar Lamps and 
Generators are used all 
the time than all other 
kinds some of the time 


























Just compare any part from the hinge on the door to the 
reflector or lens with a like part of any other make and 
you will understand the reason for this. 

They really are the best built and made by the oldest 
and largest lamp and generator makers in the world. 


Sounds big? Perhaps—but it’s honest— like the quality 


A careful comparison of Solars with all others will in- 
sure Lamp Satisfaction to you and the order to 


Badger Brass M’fg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 11th Ave., 36th and 37th Street, New York City 


























BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 

Tenders, or for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for 

Catalogues. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery 

for all conditions, including cableways, electric cantilever, gantry and jib cranes, crabs and 

winches, etc. . 

Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City, 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W., London, England. 
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DIXON’S 


DIOR 
GRAPHITE 
G E 


will prevent loss in 
compression, ease a 
stiff bearing and inci- 
dentally add to the life, 
power, speed and en- 
durance of the ma- 
chine. It’s the secret 
of perfect lubrication 
for all motors. 






qgay3sisiolad 
YWHVW-s0VYEL 







See that the 
bigred‘‘\’’ is on the 
label of the bottle. If it 
isn't, then you are not getting 
“3 in One.”’ And if you don’t get 
**3 in One”’ you don’t get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try ten 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fire arms, clocks, locks, or 
polishing piano, table, chairs, preventing 
tarnish on nickel bathroom fixtures. 
FREE generous samp! bottle and 
a valuable book. Write to-day. 

G. W. COLE COMPANY”, 
149 Washington Life Bldg., 


ew York City. 

















Every motorist should have our 
special book on motor lubrication. 
Address Dept. A H 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




























The 
Peerless 
Seasoning 







As a seasoning for Fish, 
Steaks, Chops, Game, Soups, etc., 
nothing can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Beware of imitations. Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature on label 
and outside wrapper. 

















John Duncan's Sons, Agts,, N. Y. 
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The Cawston Ostrich Farm 
and Feather Factory 


One of the most interesting spots in Southern California 


WE grow hundreds of ostriches just like this splendid bird, 
and tend them as carefully as the Middle West cattle 
grower looks after his prize-winning beeves. We are repaid for 
our trouble when we pluck the ostriches’ magnificent plumage, 
full of life and lustre, which is developed in our factory on the 
farm into the finest ostrich feather goods the world produces. 


We sell ostrich feather goods at producers’ prices, 
all delivery charges prepaid. You save middle- 
men’s profits and import duty. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Free on request. An entertaining story of the farm with 
handsome halftones of farm scenes. Contains also illustra- 
tions and prices of Cawston Tips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, 
Fans, Etc. 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT CAWSTON 





Do not destroy your old ostrich feather OSTRICH FARM 


goods. Our Repair Department can 
restore their original beauty and use- 
P. 0. Box 52, 


fulness at small cost. Send them to us. 


: South Pasadena, California 














DIGESTS AND ARTICLES PRE- 


PARED ON ANY SUBJECT 
LOUIS D. GORDON & CO. “i 


sascsenecatautaiel CLIPPINGS AND PICTURES LOANED 

M | N E S a n d We have the most complete collection of clippings and 

pictures in existence, which is added to every day. It 

covers all subjects, compiled from the newspapers, books, 

INVESTMENTS reports and periodicals of the world, forming a unique, 
current topics reference library. 


This treasure-house of information and illustrations has 

its material classified for instant practical use. It is the 
Round Mountain, Manhattan only one of its kind open to the public, and is invaluable to 
Authors, Editors, Artists, Clergymen, Lecturers, Stu 
and Goldfield dents, Business Men, Club Women, Committees — in 
fact, every one who wants up-to-date data on any subject, 
that can not be found readily elsewhere. 





IF YOu WANT TO BUY A MINE OF Material on a given topic is sent by mail to those who 

are not able to visit the Library, if they give acceptable 

ANY KIND WRITE US reference as to their responsibility and guarantee that th« 
pictures and clippings loaned will be properly returned. 

Charges for the service are moderate, compared with the 

IF YOU WANT INFORMATION RE- completeness of the material supplied on a given subject 


on which you desire information, and accompany you! 
Bedford McNeil Code factory we will return your money. 
' experts, that can be expanded to suit the author or speaker 
0 i@ all a all or Also pictures for lantern slides, etc. Terms quoted on 
J receipt of full particulars as to what is wanted. 


GARDING NEVADA OR NEVADA’S and the time, money and energy saved for subscribers. 
request with one dollar, and we will fill this sample orde: 
Address We supply articles on any topic, prepared by experi- 
& 
Round Mountain, Nevada |: searchtight information Library 


g Send for pictures or clippings relating to some subject 
MINES, WRITE US 
for you at that price. If what we send you is not satis 
enced writers, or comprehensive digests made by 
Dept. F, 24-26 Murray St., New York 
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LOS ANGELES LIMITED—A TRAIN DE LUXE 


Runs Daily via C. & N. W., U.P. & S.P.L.A. & S. L. Rys. 
SOLID BETWEEN CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 


This is the 

LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 

in RAINBOW 
CANYON 
NEVADA 

one of the 
most 
beautiful 
and pictur- 
esque scenic 
attractions 

on the 











Tonopah & Goldfield 


Railroad Company 
NEVADA 





THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 


NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 


Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK 


J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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BUY BEFORE 


A Splendid investment for Quick Profits. Buy now the Stock of the PITTS- 
Shares---Par Value $1.00, Fully Paid and Non- 


PROPERTY AND 


The most notable facts of the Company are that it owns proven gold- and silver-bearing land; not only is the ore 
of five Claims situated in the famous MANHATTAN DISTRICT, and also has several claims in. the LONE MOUN 
Mountain claims and indications point to striking large bodies of high-grade ore carrying values in Gold and Silver. 


MINING HAS BUILT 


Nothing so surely offers large returns as a good Mining Stock. Probably you do not realize how many people 
and they are largely those who bought their stock when the opportunity was first offered to secure shares at a low price be 
prices ranging from $100 to $1500 a share in value, and besides have paid back to the investors in dividends many hun 
on the first price of the stock. To grasp this opportunity and purchase stock in the PITTSBURG - MANHATTAN 
and social privileges for your children. If you do not grasp this opportunity and secure a good share of wealth you 
questioned, and these men pledge themselves to see that each and every investor in the enterprise receives an equal 


ORGAN 
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, The Company is organized under the laws of the state of Nevada, Capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into shares Jof the 
time to time. 
10¢ PER SHARE, CASH /OR 
We want to impress upon you the fact that yon don’t have to be rich in order to become a shareholder in this |splendi 
you are not in a position to pay cash for all the shares you desire to own we will accept a small payment down with the Jorder, 
send us $2.50 with your order for 100 shares, and thereafter $1.50 per month for five months and the stock will be paid | fo I 
in this Company which would make them independent for life. Send in your order to-day. The following table will show }you ju 
monthly payments: - 
100 shares $ 10.00 cash or $ 2.50 cash and $ 1.50 per month for 5 months 
200 shares 20.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 3.00 per month for 5 months 
300 shares 30.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 5.00 per month for 5 months 
400 shares 40.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 7.00 per month for 5 months 
500 shares 50.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 8.00 per month for 5 months 
600 shares 60.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 10.00 per month for 5 months | 
800 shares 80.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 14.00 per month for 5 months 
1,000 shares 100.00 cash or 20.00 cash and 16.00 per month for 5 months 
2,000 shares 200.00 cash or 40.00 cash and 32.00 per month for 5 months 
5,000 shares 500.00 cash or 100.00 cash and 80.00 per month for 5 months 
10,000 shares 1,000.00 cash or 200.00 cash and 160.00 per month for 5 months 
In offering this stock we present it as a solid and safe investment, not a speculation. The resources of their 
properties and the amount of rich ore seems so inexhaustible that we recommend the purchase of this stock to 
every investor. 
RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE i 
ee 





100,000 Shares of the above Stock are now offered for public subscription at 10c per share. Mail | 
Application with Remittance (Check, Draft, P. 0. or Express Money Order) To-day for the | 
Number of Shares You Desire. Certificates will be Immediately Forwarded on Receipt | 


of your letter. 
ADDRESS ALL 


Mackay, Munroe & Company, 
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THE ADVANCE 


TS- ]BURG-MANHATTAN Mining Company, of Tonopah, Nevada. 100,000 
lon- |Assessable---Offered at 10 Cents per share 


NDIL OCATION 


1¢ ore Ithere, but it is there in quantities, an apparently inexhaustible supply of pay ore. The Company owns the Gregory Group 
[OUN JTAIN DISTRICT; both these Districts are the richest in the WORI,D. The tunnels have been opened up on the Lone 


_.TIMANY GREAT FORTUNES 


people Ithere are who are enjoying a regular income as a result from investing in mining Stocks. There are thousands of them, 
ice be }fore the Company had begun to pay dividends. Stocks of many mining companies have advanced from a few cents a share to 
y hun Jdred times what they first invested. Many of the companies are paying from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent in dividends 
YTAN |MINING COMPANY at 10 CENTS a share means success to you; and that means houses, good living, travel, education 
h you fare likely to be classed as a failure. The proposition is in the hands of men whose ability and integrity can not be 
equal }division of the profits. Experts have examined the property, and it is the universal opinion that it has a wonderful future. 


ANITZATION 


shares Jof the par value of $1.00 each; 400,000 shares are in the treasury which will be sold as required for developments from 


SH |OR INSTALMENTS 


1 this splendid Company. The price of shares is only 10c and you can buy as few as one hundred (100), $10.00 worth. If 
h the Jorder, the remainder to be paid in five monthly instalments. Suppose you want to invest $10.00 in this company; simply 
» paid for. It’s very easy—anyone can afford to do this. Almost every one has enough money in a year to buy them an interest 
show }you just how many shares your money will buy, the amount you send if you want to pay all cash, and the plan for 


|e” Bil 








MACKAY, MUNROE & CO. 


BANKERS & BROKERS 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


GENTLEMEN: 





| I UE eet a a ote  he ee ee ee shares 
(at 10c per share) of the Capital Stock of the PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN MINING COMPANY of Tonopah 


(par value $1.00 per share) for which find enclosed $.__._____-- 
Please issue stock in name of: 
| 


ROR ect a le wan wis cwacadid ia Mivdocws wets dieatn ie Ae ate 
| 
| 


Ciiyar Towa ....-.....-...-. 














their RO ern ead nwa Weim al Sa Mai ciewn ee Gala hs w/dtceadnine ox aw amdaia'sinlh Delonte ds 
) 

ck to | 
i NN a Ee ee 
Sunset Magazine 


Mail | OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


‘the ‘ROBERT M. WINTER (Land Trust Company, Pittsburg,) President 1. THOMER (Tonopah,) Vice-President 
cipt |£ ¢. MINARD (Mine Owner and Operator, Tonopah,) Secy. _ £.B. CUSHMAN (Cashier State Bank & Trust Co., Tonopah,) Treas. 
W. B. BARTHOLOMEW (Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad Co., Tonopah,) Director 


L LICOMMUNICATIONS TO 


Bankers &Brokers, Goldfield, Nevada 
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STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES} WESTERN UNION 
HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES E. L. McCLURE, Secretary ( PRIVATE 
MINES AND MINING _— . CABLE — “sort” 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL, $100,000 
Successors to CALIFORNIA -NEVADA na Co., Inc. 


AGENTS FOR 


Manhattan Nevada Gold Mines Co., Manhattan Cowboy Mining Co. 
Manhattan Express Mining Co., Manhattan Mother Lode Mining Co. 
Consolidated Manhattan Mining Co., Aggie B Mining Co., and others 


OUR SPECIALTIES: sitvcsmantettan “and adjacent districts 


WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 








NOW OFFERING 


Stock in the Bullfrog Fortuna Mining Company 
At 25 Cents a Share 


Company owns PICKUP and BIG CHIEFTAIN claims, lying 


between and adjoining on its respective sides and ends the famous 
Montgomery Shoshone, the Amethyst and the Lucky Jack properties. 

This is not a mere prospect; the Company is actively engaged in 
developing the property. A shaft and winze now down 75 feet; tunnel 
in 166 feet ; have already uncovered a 4-foot vein of high-grade ore and 
two smaller ones of an exceedingly rich nature; 40 assays average $43.00. 

Three railroads will be running into Bullfrog within a fortnight. 
This means cheap transportation and supplies, as well as increased mil- 
ling facilities and consequent big returns to investors. 














THE DIRECTORATE: 


Presipent—B. G. TTOGNAZZI, Manager Swiss-American Bank. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—H. F. BARBIER, W. K. Vanderslice & Company. 
SecreTarY—H. G. BEHNEMAN, former cashier Citizens State Bank. 


Drrectors—lL. A. REA, Sullivan-Rea Realty Company; Dr. T. A. ROTTANZI, Ex-chairman 
Finance Committee, Board of Supervisors; T. H. CORCORAN, merchant; L. M. LUCAS, 
Manager Pacific Transfer Company. 


The BULLFROG FORTUNA has all the ear-marks of becoming a 
Great Mine—Property, Location, Directorate and Management. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PAMPHLET AND SECURE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 


Address: ALFRED A. BORLINI & CO., Inc. 


Suite 33, No. 1300 Golden Gate Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 
GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 
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MANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 


| First Rich Strike April, 1905 Elevation 8,000 Feet 
Now a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 


| Busiest Camp in Nevada 
MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 


months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 
the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. Real estate 
values jumped from $7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 








ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9, PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER MINING CO. OF NEVADA 


Over 60 properties have been ‘steadily operated since March, and promise to be shippers. 

Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: MaNuHatTaN CONSOLIDATED, 
Dexter, Paymaster, Union No. 9, Stray Doc; Pine Nut, Bic Curer, Crescent, INDIAN 
Camp, INDEPENDENCE, Le Roy, YeLLow Horse, Aprgt Foon, Litrte Grey, ANNIE 
Lauriz, AtLantic & Paciric, Goutp Kine, and Eureka. 

Largest sums have been paid for prospects in the history of the state. One stamp mill in 
operation, others being erected. Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduc- 
tion Plant. 

The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. Electric lights are being 
installed. Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are now heading for Manhattan. Round 
Mountain, fifteen miles north of Manhattan, is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 

Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being given: 


Manhattan & Tonopah Brokerage Co., Bankers and Brokers, Man- = Patteson & Mikulich, Manhattan. Correspondents E. Sutro Co., Inc., 
a. Reference by permission: Bank of Manhattan, or National Tonopah. Codes: W. U., Bradford-McNeil. 





erce, New York. McElvaney & Torpey, Brokers, Manhattan, Nevada. Mines and 
Manhattan-Goldfield Brokerage Co., Main Office, Goldfield, Nevada, Stocks. Yo 4 Gen. Agents for East Manhattan 
O. Drawer 123. Members of all leading my ey Exchanges. Townsite _ 
The Manhattan Co. (Inc.) Bankers and Brokers, Capital $100,000.00. Jordan & McClellan, Mines, Manhattan, Nevada. 
4 Code, Bedford-McNeil. The Mayne Mining Co., Manhattan, Nevada. References: Bank of 
i Ernest Kennedy & Co., Stocks and Bonds. Goldfield, Manhattan, Manhattan, Manhattan, Nevada. John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
; London, England. Goldfield, Nevada. 
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MANHATTAN SUNSET 
MINING COMPANY 


MANHATTAN; 5 NEVADA 








Is offered at 15c per share for development purposes 


Manhattan is the one 
Live Camp in Nevada today. 











HIS is the first offering of this Company's stock 
and at the price quoted it will not last long. This 
company owns the famous Ruby Group of min- 
ing properties, comprising Four Full sized claims, 


| 1500x600 feet each, right in the rich district of Man- 








hattan. On these properties are several well de- 
fined quartz veins carrying big gold value right 
at the grass roots. Absolutely the best buy in 
Manhattan. 


30,000 Shares 








This stock will be listed Buy now for BIG PROFITS—BEST 
| on the Oakland Stock and <= [nvestment on the Market ———= 








Bond Exchange, the price 
must advance and now is 15 CTS. PER SHARE 
A 


the time to buy at ground- 














floor prices. Call or write at once for complete information 


NEVADA COUNTIES BROKERAGE COMPANY, Garcc03, cantornta 
DIGNOWITY EXPLORATION & EXPLOITATION COMPANY, 


C. L. DIGNOWITY, General Manager, Registered Cable: “Dignowity”, Reno, Nevada 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS The Road to Wealth 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds $15,500 


for $150 was the profit made 














SUITABLE FOR in Mohawk last month. Let us 

- you in _ Send for our 

valuable book “‘ /nvestments,” 

Banks, Estates and a three months’ free sub- 
AND scription to “The Financial 
Trust Fu nd S Critic.” These publications will 


show you the safest, surest and 
most profitable way to invest. 


Our clients are getting the 
e money; why not you? Drop 








Members ' 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE Nevada Counties Brokerage Co. 


Private wire to New York mm Incorporated . a 
List of Current Offerings on appli- Kreider Building, San Francisco, California 
cation Bank References 




















oon 


D. Mackenzie & Company, Inc. 
GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 








Holders of the World’s Record for rapid 
Mine Making and Dividend Paying 











MINE OPERATORS AND COMMISSION BROKERS 
O UR big Mining and Market Review, which is issued weekly has been a source 


of fortune to many and of profit to all who followed our recommendations. 

Our next Review tells you how we won the world’s record for rapid mine 

making and dividend paying and how we intend to retain it; and in addition 

positive and inside information regarding a certain stock that WILL show a 
profit of from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent within a few days. 

This review is absolutely free to you for three months on request; a postal will 

bring it free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
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THE WASHOE COUNTY BANK, RENO, NEVADA 


Capital $500,000 Surplus and Profits $166,238.93 Deposits $2,250,000 
George W. Mapes, President M. E. Ward, Vice-President F. M. Rowland, 2d Vice-President 
C. T. Bender, cashier G. H. Tages, Seams Conhior Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Assistant Cashier 


. W. Mapes, M. E. Ward, A. H. Manning, A. M. Ward, D. A. Bender, F. M. Rowland, C. T. Bender 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal 
Agents. U.S. bonds and other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. 
Correspondence solicited. 








BUY A F A RM Crops sure and abundant. Ready Markets. Climate un- 
excelled. We have everything for sale from 5-acre suburban 
IN tracts to 5000-acre stock ranches. Write for circulars and 

descriptive matter. 


N E V A D A J. A. BONHAM & SON, - Reno, Nevada 
BEST LEASING STOCK 


——— === ON THE MARKET 


At 15 Cents a Share 


The Jumbo Leasing and Development Company stock is easily worth 25 cents a share when the value of their 
lease, and the other holdings of the Company, are considered. When you purchase this security you are really 
making over 50 per cent. Through buying it you are placed in a position to share in the vast fortunes that are being 
made by leasing. 


THE JUMBO LEASING AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OWNS A LEASE ON THE RICH 
JUMBO-MOHAWK VEINS 


Their lease immediately adjoins the Zinn Lease (one of the number of Jumbo Leases that helped produce about 
$5,000,000), the Peer- Pugh —) and other leases that are producing. The Peer-Pugh Lease has traced a ledge run- 
ning into the Jumbo Leasing and Development Company’s ground and taken ore from it. The lease to the north struck 
a large body of very rich ore within a few feet of the boundaries of this lease, and that ledge also runs into The Jumbo 
Leasing and Development Company’s ground. It is the opinion of a very well informed mining engineer that the Mohawk 
— intersects with a big ledge from the Jumbo Mine on this lease. We can safely say that there is no leasing company 
in Goldfield to-day that can boast of a better lease than this one and sell their stock at 15 cents a share. 


WORK BEING RUSHED. IMMENSE LEDGE JUST ENCOUNTERED 
No time is being lost to place this lease on a producing basis. Two shifts of men are now at work under the 
supervision of a superintendent that is famous for knowing how to find ore. It was under this superintendent’s 
direction that ore was discovered on the Red Top Mine of Goldfield. 


A PERFECTLY SAFE INVESTMENT 

3esides the lease, which is of ten months’ duration, with a probable extension of six months, The Jumbo Leasing 
and Development Company owns two claims in the Ramsey District which insures its permanency. We feel perfectly 
safe in advising you to buy as large a block of this stock as you can at 15 cents a share. The Company is incorporated 
for 1,000,000 shares, 500,000 of which are in the treasury, the remainder being pooled stock. One hundred thousand 
shares will immediately be sold to pay for the erection of a large electric hoist and other mining appliances. 

To show you what confidence we have in this stock, we will let you pay one- -fifth down on your reservation, and 
give you the privilege of paying the balance in monthly instalments of 20 per cent. Secure this stock immedaitely, as 
a strike can be expected to-morrow, and the stock may advance in price beyond your reach. 


The G. S$. Clack Brokerage Company, Inc. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


The Angswer/s 


OUR MARKET LeTTeR, 


FREE FOR THE ASKING; WRITE FOR IT. 






































WEALTH Let Us Tell You in Our Market Letter the Story of Nevada's Mines. : 
We Are Making and Have Made More Mines Than Any Other Promotion 
House in the Country. 
WITHIN Ping GRASP Our Engineers Are In Every Southern Nevada Gold Cie 





PRUDENT INVESTOR ae mNVITE YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER in Some of Our 


Payirich, hott & Gp Jie. 


- Conservative Brokers and Mine Makers - 
Home Offic, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada Eastern Office, 6 Walt St.. New York, N. Y. 
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The Awakening of Nevada 


Has Increased the World’s Wealth by 
Millions and Tens of Millions in Gol 








The current history of Goldfield and surrounding 
camps reads like ancient myth. 

The advances in stock prices is the most phenomenal 
ever witnessed by the mining world. 

Mohawk sold little more than a year ago at 10c¢ 
per share. It has since sold at $20.00 per share. 

Combination Fraction sold at 18¢ six months ago. 
To-day it sells at $8.00 per share. 

The Mohawk Mine alone produced more gold 
during the month of October than was ever produced 
during a single month by the ENTIRE CRIPPLE 
CREEK, Colorado, District, after years of development 
and with a million dollars worth of machinery. 

The Development of Nevada is Worth Following. 
You can keep thoroughly in touch with the mines and the 
market by reading my 

WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS, 
which are sent absolutely free upon request. 

My clients have made tremendous profits. Why not 
you? Get in line for some profitable investments. Write 
me to-day. I am on the ground and will give you facts. 


G. 8S. JOHNSON, BROKER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 
Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 
oR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 




















Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. |}! 4 


PUBLISHERS iad 
AND PRINTERS re 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street or 
Near Twelfth fee 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 
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Have You a 
Little ““Shaver”’ 
In Your Home? 


a a We mean a 


Gillette 2° 


U 











of course — 


(With apologies to FAIRY SOAP.) 


No Stropping, No Honing--- 
Just Lather and Shave 


HERE are a good many reasons why there should be 
I a Gillette in your home. 

In the first place “he” ought to shave himself and 
you ought to see that he does. There are many reasons 
why — and none in favor of the barber shop habit except a 
mistaken feeling that it’s easier that way. It used to be, 
possibly, but that was before the Gillette came. 





GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- E have bought the entire edition of “Science of 
edged blades that come with it will solve your Shaving,’ a new work, the first text-book 
shaving problem for months to come. _Each blade ever written, we believe, on the care of the 


will give from 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When face in its relation to shaving. It is worth a good deal 
at last it commences to ‘pull’? a_ little, throw away to every man who shaves or lets others shave him—no 
the blade, like an old pen, and slip in a new one. The matter how much he thinks he knows about it already. 
razor itself will last a life-time—extra blades cost about Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
2 cents a week—50 cents for package of ten. In the first thousand copies of the edition we have 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for stan- added some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor with 
dard “triple-silver’ plated set in handsome velvet-lined, pictures and prices of the different styles. While these 
leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not copies last, a postal card will bring you one free, with 
satisfied we will refund your money. our compliments. 


Send for this Book To-day Bivak 


SHAVING 





A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares for his face 
or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the face or the 


feelings of any man. 


Gillette Sales Company 


229 Times Building _ New York 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concensing Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 


The San Francisco 
NATIONAL BANK 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 350,000 


Is prepared to extend to its customers every accom- 
modation their business warrants 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid Up . - $ 6,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,000,000.00 
Total . . . « « $10,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





E. W. WILSON, 
Vice-president 


P. E. BOWLES, 
President 


====0PEN AN ACCOUNT WITH==== 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Gro. N. O’Brien, Cashier 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 
316 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Authorized Capital . - . +  $1,000,000.00 

Paid up Capital =. - . : 600,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits * «© © 285,000.00 

Deposits, June 30, 1906 - 4,934,818.60 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS LOANS MADE 

Directors 

Wm. Babcock S. L. Abbot O. D. Baldwin 

ae D. Grant E. J. McCutchen L. F. Monteagle 
. H. Pease Warren D. Clark Jas. L. Flood 


r A. Donohoe ‘ane Parrott Jacob Stern 


W illiam Babcock . . President 

L. Abbot . . . ’ Vice- -president and Manager 
Pred Ir sss « * « 2 « Secretary 
Sidney V. Smith ‘ae ee Attorney 








THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Absolutely uninjured by Safe Deposit Boxes 
e Great Fire for rent 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ON EN LA CON 0 I ee $3 , 250,000 
RET RN or, id eeg ta 64 cal a. bare 4 bk. 8 4 6:0:8 6 elvan 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI Hone Kone 
BRANCHES { SAN FRANCISCO LonDoN MANILA BoMBay SINGAPORE 
City oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 

San FrANcIScO BRANCHES: WILLIAM H. HiGu, MANAGER. 
Main Office—415 MONTGOMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 Sutter STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 











THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


3526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus....... Tere Tee Cer eee eee .. 8B 2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up: in-cash...o5.i6.0.6 00 60.0100 gaia SOON Fe sa aca 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 19060. . 26.2.0 c0eesceeee nee ae seve» 985581;9017.28 





F. TILL.MANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMII, ROHTE, Second 
Vice-president ; A. H. R. SC HMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOU RNY, Secy.; 
A. ‘ MULLER, i re Fe G OODFE iy Ow & EELLS, General Attorneys. 

Directors: F. TILLMANN, Jr., DANIEL MEYER, E < ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
WALTER, N. OHL, ANDT, My W. VAN BERG EN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 
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W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President oe WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business E:xclusively 

















A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed. 














DIRECTORS: 
E.B.Ponp W.C. B. pE FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
WitiiaM A. MAGEE Jacos BartH 
isceinineiaaatiaaiadiaaa Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus - . $2,065,334. RoBERT WATT 


Total Assets += - + «= 35,729,580. 
N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 
AS A SAT CN: AERIS 8 CER. RI NR 
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INATIN SISTEM 


rf ill 


From Burned Ruins to Finished Factory in Forty Days---a record 


in fireproof construction made possible by the Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete. 


In September last, just at the opening of the rush season, part of the plant of the Anderson Carriage Co., 
Detroit, was destroyed by fire, as illustrated below. On October 3d contract was let for a reinforced 
concrete building three stories high, 91x303 feet in size, and on November 3d, the building was under 
roof, as illustrated above. The contract called for the building ready for occupancy within forty working days. 


The Kahn System, based upon the Kahn Trussed Bar, was used throughout. The Kahn Trussed 
Bar, when imbedded in concrete, gives the most scientific economical and thorough reinforcement 
obtainable. Buildings erected by this system are monolithic in type, impervious to fire and the ravages 
of time. 

The Kahn System insures economy in design through the experience of our Engineering Depart- 
ment and minimum cost of installation through | the use of the Kahn Trussed Bar which is shop pre- 
pared thus eliminating much expensive field labor, and making possible a speed in erection never 
before attained in structural work. 

Detailed information and interesting literz ature sent on request. If request is written on your 
business letter head, we will send you the ‘‘Trussed Concrete Bulletin” one year free of charge. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
10 W. CONGRESS STREET 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 





' 
Mici CONS TRUCTION ox 
BURNED SEPT. 7 06. “Sos 


~ 
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At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 


It is 
. the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Corn, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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We Know You Can Build this 


A 
Boat from Pioneer Patterns| || SWASTIKA 
SOUVENIR 


The Navajo Indian’s prehistoric 
symbol of good luck and health. 

Exquisitely wrought in heavy « 
Sterling Silver. Polished 
finish and finest hard enamel. 
Actual length, 5 inches. 
Suitable for ladies or 
gentlemen. The most 
representative Souvenir 
of the Southwest. 


Price $2.00 























ACK of skill with tools or lack of confidence in yourself matters 
nothing. We take all the risk of failure. We guarantee your 
success because Pioneer Patterns are so simple, perfect and prac- 

tical we know you will be successful 

We are so confident of this that we wit give you 30 pays’—a FULL 
montu’s—triaL. If youare then dissatisfied—if Pioneer Patterns are not 
all we claim for them—simple, easy to follow, and thoroughly practical, 
just return them and get your money back without question or quibble 

you have not time or inclination to build from patterns, it is of 

course much easier to build on Pronger Knock-Down FRAMES WHICH IN- 
CLUDE PERFECT PARTS—FITTED, TESTED UP COMPLETE IN OUR sHoPs, then 
knocked down for shipment. Yor AVE MERELY TO REASSEMBLE THEM. 
The hard part is done for you. nmon tools needed, Patterns 
and instructions for finishing absolutely free with frames. By building 
your own boat you save two-thirds the boatbuilder’s price. Pioneer 
Knock-Down frames save nearly their entire cost in freight alone. 

Take advantage of this offer today, build yoursboat complete from Pioneer 
Patterns or knock-down frames, before spring, in your spare hours. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25c for big 100-page 9x12 book on 
boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 200 illustrations of 40 styles of 
boats you can build, and other practical information. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co., Wharf 23, Bay City, Mich. 


To introduce our 
Mail Order Depart- 
ment to new patrons 
we ship this fob, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt 
of $2.00. We guarantee 
safe delivery. Money re- 
funded at once if not 
pleased. 

80-page Catalog No. 8 


sent free on request 


BROCK & FEAGANS 


Jewelers 
4th and Broadway, Los Angeles, California 






























Don’t Wear a Truss 
aiseovery with autmati ar cwhons ie | | RUGHing Water for Country Homes 


draws the broken parts together and binds . > 
them as you would a broken limb. It abso- If you live in the country you need not be 
Intely holds Srmly yoo Nagergre 4 and without the convenience of running water in 
never slips, always lig and ccol anc i e , 
Seta every movement of the body your house, e If there sa 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to stream or spring near your 
your measure oe send it to you a strict home you can have more 
ruarantee of satisfactian or money refunded 
aaa I have put my price so low that any- water than you can use, by 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember simply installing a 

I make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, 
you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money. The banks or any responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always absolutely on the square and I have 
been selling this way to thousands of people for the past five years. Re- 
member I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 2814 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 








Works day and night. Requires no attention. Noth- 
ing to break or get out of order. Will last a lifetime. 


IRWIN’S Hot Air 2"4 Vapor Niagara Hydraulic 
BATH CABINETS Engine 


For Irrigation Purposes 


Most efficient and econom- 
{cal engine made. Automat- 
ll S ically supplies water for town 
water works, mining, indus- 
WEIGHT 16 LBS. trial plants and for all irriga- 

; Pa roto ting purposes. 
Several exclusive essen’ Cost Little. Requires Little Water. Write for free catalog D 


tial features. The most ve é ate 
convenient cabinet made. Special prices where I have no agents. containing full information 














The quickest, easiest, and Agents Wanted. also ask for guaranteed esti- 
most effectual means for mate, 
ina bone @ S. T. IRWIN NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





curing disease known to 103 Chambers St., 


man. 


140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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COME, Let. Us Reason Together 


Let us have a good, square, straight-from-the-shoulder talk. You know the old saying, ‘Gold is where you find 
it.’ Now I ask you does it not stand to reason that when yor get right into the middle of the spot where gold is 
all around you that you have a better chance than if you Ny your money into an undeveloped district? 


The greatest producer in the world to-day is the MOHAW&, of Goldfield, Nevada. Official records show that 
this mine produced $5,000,000.00 in 106 days. 

It is the opinion of every mining expert that Silver Pick will be the next Mohawk. Every shaft that is being 
sunk on Silver Pick has gone into ground identically the same as that of the Mohawk, and Silver Pick is right along 
side of the Mohawk, so does it not stand to reason that Silver Pick will be the next Mohawk? 

The leasers made Mohawk what it is, and the leasers will make Silver Pick the new Mohawk. 

I ask you in all fairness, would you rather have your money in a lease on Silver Pick than in some district as yet 
undeveloped ? 

T in SILVER PICK CONSOLIDATED MINING AND LEASING COMPANY has just been incorporated. 
They have a lease on Silver Pick for one year. A shaft was started on this lease November 20th, and is working day 
and night. The shaft is in a direct line between the Von Polenz (only 75 feet distant), and the Mohawk Fraction 
shaft (only 100 feet distant), and both in good ore. The charter of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and L. Co. runs 
for 25 years, and the company may take up leases on other property, buy mines or stock in mines. 

By vote of the Board of Directors one-half of the net receipts from sale of treasury stock is set aside for future 
investment. The work on the Silver Pick lease will be rushed, and if we don’t get the ore, one-half of your money 
will be held as reserve fund. Now, isn’t that reasonable? Isn’t it fair and isn’t it an honest run for your money? 

The Silver Pick Consolidated M. and L. Co. has no salaried officers. There are no figureheads as directors—people 
who take a bunch of stock for the use of their name and never know a thing about the attairs of the company. Every 
officer of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and L. Co. has put money into the company and looks to the investment for 
his returns. I ask you, in all reason isn’t that honest and fair? 

TREASURY STOCK OF THE SILVER PICK CONSOLIDATED M. AND L. CO. IS NOW OFFERED AT 
20 CENTS A SHARE. 

Developments to date assure the success of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and L. Co., and the reserve fund 
will provide a big fund for the operation of other leases and mines, and guarantees a permanency of value and 
»rofit. 

Everybody who has been getting my market letter since July Ist knows that I strongly advised the purchase of 
Silver Pick at 25 cents (since sold at $2.30); Mohawk at $1.40 (since sold at $19.50) and a lot of others that have 
shown big profit. One customer of mine made $16,000.00 in three weeks. 

am just as confident that SILVER PICK M. AND L. CO. will make you money. 

SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. GET IN RIGHT NOW BEFORE THE PRICE ADVANCES. 


A.J. MOORE 


ROOMS 29 & 30 BACON BLOCK 404 MAIN STREET 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, Box 318 


Member Oakland Stock and Bond Exchange, San Francisco and Tonopah Exchange. 
Reference—Union National Bank, Oakland, California. 


_ 









TO rye £AS® 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
écenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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A delicious, refreshing and 
mourishing beverage, served 
either hot or cold. It is the ideal 
luncheon for the ink business 
man, a satisfying drink for the 
fatigued woman sho 

Horlick’s Malted Ak | is both a 
natural drink and a ae food. 
It is better than tea, coffee or 
chocolate, for it gives positive 
nourishment without harmful 
reaction. . 

At all druggists. Quick to 
serve. Easy to digest. 
Ask for Horlick’s—Others are 

imitations. 

The food:drink for all ages. 

























=; BIG MAIL FREE 


bp A PRINTED and sent to 10000 firms 
r be world so they can ~_ a Free 
u Sanne p ay Magazines, Books, s, etc. 

Send now to be in 1907 BIG ee es an 
ae a BIG MAIL FREE and 6 mos. trial sub- 
scription to our Beautiful Magazine with Art 
Cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The Mail 
Man, Dept. G 21, Kennedy, N. Y. 











_| RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 





Ten miles from Chico, Butte Co., California 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. Steam and 

mineral baths every day. Cures rheuma- 

tism, malaria, stomach, liver, kidney and 

skin diseases. Stage daily, except Sun- 

days, meets afternoon train. Plenty of 

fresh fruit and milk. Rates reasonable. 
Address 


J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 




















A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bear- 
ing the name ELGIN is the best 
movement of its kind made. 


There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values 
of which are fixed by the num- 
ber of jewels and the quality of 
materials used in construction. 
The movement which meets 
the great demand for a popular- 
priced watch is the famous 
G. M. WHEELER movement, 
a name almost as great as 
ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be 
had in the popular sizes, for 
men’s and boys’ use, and in the 
models so much desired. Ask 
your dealer, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Il. 
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Every Home in the Land 


should have one or two Bissell’s ““Cyco”’ Bearing sweep- 
ers. It will add much to your comtort and convenience 
in the use of the Bissell sweeper to have two machines, 
one for upstairs and one for down. ‘This saves carrying 
the sweeper up and down Stairs, and insures having it 
at your commz and when you want to use it. You know 
it’s hard work to sweep with a corn broom, but you 
think it is cheaper than a carpet on Just 

figure it out for yourself, and see. 


Bisse 


will outwear fifty corn brooms that would 


cost you at least $15.00, besides relieving * 
the drudgery of the broom. The ‘ 
Bissell reduces the labor of sweep- AP 4 
ing 95 per cent, erigaiene and pre- PPS lige 
sree your carpets and rugs, raises Ml \Med 431,73 
st, a no noise. iS’ oe 28: 
Look for the name Bissell, ae as 
which marks the genuine. tae ry 


Sold by all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.00. Buy now, 
of any dealer, send us the 
purchase slip, and receive a 
neat, useful present FREE. 
— Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Grand Re: apids, Mich. 

Dept. 9a 
(Largest Sweeper Makers 
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Consumption Relieved 


A little book on this subject has recently been issued by the LOS 
ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. This book tells some very interesting and startling things and furnishes 
strong evidence in favor of the use of pure Olive Oil in the treatment of all 
wasting diseases. Book No. 8 may be had upon request. 








Gladstone Apartments 
RALPH J. HARDING, PROP. 
N. E. COR. EDDY AND POLK STREETS 


Two and Three Room Apartments Furnished and Unfurnished 
Apartments Baths, Electric Lights and Telephone 
Convenient to Cars All Sunny Rooms 


706 Polk Street, - San F rancisco, California 








Everything for Machine 
and Owner 


Geo. P. Moore 
Company, .. 


721 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 


Branch, 1005 South Main St., Los Angeles 
Branch, 231-233 Twelfth St., Oakland 
New York Office, - - 332 Broadway 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, Importers and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives of 


Automobile 
Specialties 


PHONE SPECIAL 770 


Always Something New 














-—— MONEY— 


The Busy Dollar Hates a Safe 


What Wealth Is. How It Is Attained. 
An essay giving rules which apply 
to any business. Written by a 
successful money maker now re- 
tired. One of the best treatises on 
the gaining of riches ever published 


Sent FREE upon request. 


Address “MONEY” 


Care OF F-McGARVIN-BROWN CO. 
218 Citizens’ National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California 
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How the Conklin Pen 


Fills Itself 


The Conklin Self-Filling Fountain Pen really is self-filling. It is just as 
simple as dipping an ordinary steel pen in an ink well. ‘The ink reservoir inside 
the barrel of the Conklin Pen is madeof soft rubber. The principle of filling 
is exactly the same as pressing the rubber bulb on the bothersome dropper with 4PM 
which you must fill an old-fashioned fountain pen. 


Conklin’s rining Fountain Pen 


is the perfected fountain pen. As the illustration shows, a pressure of 
the thumb on the Crescent-Filler compresses the reservoir inside 
the barrel of the pen. ‘The pressure released, the pen is full, ready to 
write. No complicated parts, nothing to take apart, nothing to lose, 
nothing to get out of order. ‘The same movement that fills the pen 
cleans it. ‘The writing qualities are unequalled. ‘The flow of ink 
perfect from the first stroke to the last dot. Look for the Crescent-Filler. 
It identifies the Conklin Pen and protects you against substitutes. 






































ee 3 « 
tes Ss 
g $$ TWO WAYS TO GET A CONKLIN—Buy from your dealer if he handles the Conklin— Best deal- é 5 
g¢ = ers everywhere, Stationers—Jewelers— Druggists, pee it. If your dealer dves not, we will send you Bo 
ee »> one direct post paid. Beware of substitutes—lvok for the Crescent-Filler. Send at once for our hand- a. 
e Bs some, illustrated catalogue, giving full dese ription—that Ae er see and understand the superior cs 
eo qualities of the Conklin Pen—or, better still, ordera CONK —to-day. Prices, $3.00, $3.60, z¢ 
= $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. It’s hen to select by mail. Se tly a 1 pen a aid usin selec ting gold & 


pen to suit your hand. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 122 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. Oakland,Cal. London,Eng. Melbourne, Aus. 


— 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
= 














WSO T | iN CARS N.- 





TRADE MARK. 


STEAM POWER & TURBINE PUMPS 


For General Service and Irrigation 


148-150 First. St., San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICE: Deane Steam Pump Co. 
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iP the time of the Arabian Nights 


the chief form of amusement was 

telling stories. They had no books, 
Professional story-tellers went around and 
amused everybody who was able to pay. 
This idea of being amused 1s as old as the 
human race. ‘Give us something to 
entertain us” has been the constant cry. 
The answer in this day and age is the 
Edison Phonograph. 


Every one can have his own story-teller, his own songster, 
his own band-master, right in his own home. The man who “kept 
a poet” is not in it with the man who keeps an Edison Phono- 
graph. Hear it at the nearest dealer’s. 


National Phonograph Company 
31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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New Edison Records for 


February 






END for these three books to-day. 
They are the Edison free library 
for lovers of the Phonograph — 

new every month; free to every asker. 

Mailed January 28th. 

Do you remember to buy new records 
for your Edison Phonograph? Have you 
forgotten how you liked the 
records you now have when 
you first got them? Do you 
notice how entertaining they 
are to your guests who hear 
them for the first time? Then 
bear in mind that every new 
record renews your interest 
in your phonograph. It is 
time you had some new 
music. 

When you bought your 
first supply of records, you 
possibly bought the things 
you liked at that time. There 
are other good things—per- 
haps different from what you 
liked then, but which appeal 
to you now; which appeal to 
your friends. Besides, there 
are new records every month. The Edison Phonograph is the 
same phonograph. It is the records which change. 

Go to your dealer and hear the new records. 





Three Books Free@—Send for the complete catalogue of Edison 
Records, the Supplemental catalogue of Edison Records for February 
and the Phonogram, describing the records for February. All pub- 
lished January 28th. They will give you a new interest in your 
Edison Phonograph. 





National Phonograph Company 


, a; 131 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 
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At Triumph of Story Telling 


THE STORY OF 
MARTIN COE 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
(Author of “The Praying SKipper”) 








The Chicago Record-Herald says: 


“The characters are distinct and true, the interest 
is well sustained, and the spirit of the whole is of 
the finer sort.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Paine has written many short stories of the 
sea which carry with them real ocean breezes, and 
even gales of fun, but in this he has surpassed them 
all. . . . He will be busy dodging readers of 
this book who will want to congratulate him upon 
writing a clever and entertaining tale.” 


The San Francisco Call says: 


** If Stevenson or Conrad had written it the critics 
would kowtow.” 


C. W. Mason, in The Brooklyn Eagle says: 


** The best novel I have struck in the fall lists.’’ 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 
**One who has not read it has certainly missed a literary treat.” 


The Philadelphia Press says: 


“A capital yarn.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: 


‘‘ Vividness and reality are not the only merits. There are undercurrents of 
humor and tenderness and delightful ‘humanness’ in this big, brave, simple 
sailorman.” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


The Outing Publishing Company, 35-37 West 3lst St., New York 
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When the Employer 


weighs a man 


Did you ever stop to think that your employer constantly weighs his men, 
balancing one against the other? 

Of two men, you and another, both equally faithful and energetic, the thing 
that decides in your favor or against you is training. 

The untrained man kicks the beam—weighs light; the trained man out- 
weighs him, always. He must be kept, promoted, pushed ahead. 

The International Correspondence Schools are organized to give you 
the training that makes you indispensable to your employer. During November last 
year, I. C. S. training turned the scale in favor of. 337_men, bringing them promotions 
or increased salaries. It would have been easy for you to have been one of them. 











SENAY 


Within the next month hundreds 
more will be advanced as the result 
of I. C. S. training. Will you be one of 
them? You can be, without leaving 
your home or present work. It makes 
no difference where you live, what you 
do, or how little you earn. 

Fill out the attached coupon and get 
the training on your side with which you 
must always outbalance your competitor. 

Secure the added weight with your 
employer which enables you to demand 
an advance and get it. 

Facts are facts. You are being 
weighed every day. Don’t be found 
wanting! Fill out the coupon at once. 


Act NOW! 


1 Bookkeeper 

2 Stenographer 

3 Advertisement Writer 

4 Show Card Writer 

& Window Trimmer 

6 Commercial Law for 
Stenographers 

7 Illustrator 

8 Civil Service 

9 Chemist 

10 Textile Mill Supt. 

11 Electrician 

12 Electrical Engineer 

18 Mechanieal Draftsman 

14 Telephone Engineer 


#15 Electric Lighting Supt. 


16 Mechanical Engineer 
17 Surveyor 


18 Stationary Engincor , 


‘ 


19 Civil Engineer 
20 Building Contractor 
21 Architec’! Drafteman 
22 Arehitect ‘ 
23 Structural Engineer Pv 
24 Bridge Engineer + 
25 Mining Engineer ee 
‘ 


, 
4 


_¢” _ International 
-’ Correspondence 
F Schools, 
_7” Box 851 , SCRANTON, PA. 


‘ 





Please explain, without further 
obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for a larger salary in the 


position numbered 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Sunset ° ° “ - $1.50 Our Club Price 
McCall’s (with Pattern) - 1.50 $2.35 


For All Three 





























Cosmopolitan (or Success) - 1.00 } ihecks accepted) 

| The periodicals in ANY club offer will be sent to one or different addresses. | Reg. | “el 

Join with your friends and divide the cest. The subscriptions may be new or RENEWALS Price Price 

7 SUNSET, McCatt’s, Success AND HOUSEKEEPER.....cccccccccccccceres $3.60 | $2.70 
SUNSET, Lapres’ Wortp, MCCALL’s AND COSMOPOLITAN... ccesceceseces 3.50 2.70 
SUNSET, Woxtp To-Day AND COSMOPOLITAN......ccccccccccccccsssece 4.00 2.65 
BUI SIl1, AMERICAN AUD SUCH... ccccccccsvcdvecceccseces errr 3.50 2.65 
SPEED Ae MER MAUNON 555 55.5 nes.be 55650540 dbb as Sebo nee ses etae eases ts 6.00 3.70 
Se EELS OC acbit 545 ksh 6b bite sah 6ooes ee sn 08-0 benboane Sete es 4.50 4.00 

» SCRIBNER’S AND SUBURBAN LIFE.........seeesecccccccccccceccccecesers 6.00 5.00 

» Woman’s Home CoMPANION AND PEARSON’S......-ccececcccccccccccceces 3.00 

, Goop HousEKEEPING AND COSMOPOLITAN.........+- 2.65 
,» Wortp’s Work, DELINEATOR AND MCCLURE’S..... 4.0 
de MS OS rere rere rr ets ere rt 3.35 
McCatu’s, Succzss AnD Woman’s Home CoMPANION 3.00 
AINSLEE, ‘Wortp To-Day AND OUTING........cceccceceecees 4.50 

T, LipprncoTT’s AND READER MAGAZINE.....--.eeeeesees 4.20 
oe ee ee ee eee ry pees. S200 2.65 
Ngee te SESRREMN Sica Gugs na sessonee steaks esans crab bonbas scene 5.50 5.10 














WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 
CLASS A | Four Special < 


sesentar «1S 0 Sunset || Ladies’ Home Journal, 5 $3. 00 
0 | 












COSMOPOLITAN ° ° 
GARDEN MAGAZINE - 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - 
Harper's Bazaar 

Health (Ente rtainments) 
HINTS (Ente: ee nts) 
Little Folks (mew) - 
METROPOL ITAN MAGAZINE 
Nationa] Magazine - 
PHILISTINE - 
SU AN LIFE - 







1 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3 
Camera Craft - - 1 
1 
1 
h 
ris f _ chewe | THE YOUTI'S COMPAMNON PORE Perr sro 
yr. 1.00 $2 00 FRE All extra numbers of the Companion including the 
yr. 1.00 ” v 
yr. 1.00 
rn aansonLexincron xy. All for $1.25 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



















American Inventor - 
= | otha -onel Saturday Evening Post, Post, 
Numbers. The Companion’s Four Leaf, Hanging Calendar, 
Review of Reviews - 


Children's Magazine - 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double 
&{ Sunset | sunset : 
50 | st . 
0 Our Price 


SUCCESS - 
Table Talk - 
TECHNICAL WORLD 
TIMES MAGAZINE (- 
Travel Magazine - 
Waverley Magazine - 


yr. 1.00 
a. . ; Cee $2 65 | EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE _ 
a = 6 See ; | $1.50 Per Year And Worth It 






“00 these || Success - - - - 





mt fat fh ffl fpf sh fh fh fl pf 
“ 
a 


00 |} with any two of |Woman’s Home Comp’n $4. 00 
















Any American Publisher 
1 yr. .50>\ ANY THREE OF Tuese | References : } Phoenix Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Farm Poultry - - 
cord atew he Commercial Agencies 


Housekeeper - - - lyr. .60 
Ladies’ World - ° 50 $1.40 













McCALL’S MAGAZINE igre. 2 Any customer sending us Four 
q Modern Women lyr. .50 Any two = “ ons ONE MAGAZINE FRE Combinations to any of the above 
5 MODERN PRISCILLA - lyr. .50 in Class (except the Ladies’ Home Journal offer) may have free and 
World's Events - - lyr. .50 $i -7O } sent to any address desired any magazine mentioned in Class A. 











Address All Orders to ——————————_- 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
mew YORK ornict 74. Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 


99 FOURTH AVE. ie 12TH 8ST.) 












ELLEN STEER GS 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, Containing all Club Offers. 
It’s Free amd quotes low prices on about 3,000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
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La Playa, the Idea 









The Future Summer and Winter Resort 


Difference between Summer and Winter Temperature only 12.90 Degrees 





Scenery unsurpassed. Live the outdoor life of the hunter, fisher, 
prospector, farmer, artist or athlete. Buy a bungalow lot on the bay. 

















RIVALS THE NOTED RESORTS 


The Average Temperature at Naples is 60.3; at Nice 
it is 58.7 and at Florence it is 58.9. 







biti 


' La Playa 
Av. Temp. 


62.8 








RESIDENCE OF BRITISH CONSUL MR. J. 
H. PACKARD, ADJOINING LA PLAYA 







Send for our elegant 64-page souvenir booklet 
on La Playa Beach, the Ideal. Lots now 
$25.00 to $100.00, EASY TERMS. 


La Playa Beach Co., Inc. 


345-6 Douglas Bldg., Cor. Third and Spring Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE LARGEST AND FINEST 
ASSORTMENT on the COAST 


Everything for the 
Orchard and Garden 


Santa Rosa Plum, Plumcot, 
Paradox and Royal Walnuts 


Burbank’s Four New and Valuable Creations 


We are the sole propagators and disseminators. 
Write for beautifully illustrated pamphlet. 


WRITE TODAY for new descriptive catalogue and price list 












Paid up capital, $200,000.00 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager, 
Box 28, Fresno, California 







(A Portfolio of Daanition 


Gauzy Draperies, Graceful Poses, Beau- 
tiful Dreamy Faces. ‘Twelve of the most 
catchy pictures we have ever offered, 
made in Sepia Duo-tint Prints. Size 
7x10 inches, ready to frame or passepar- 
tout, together with our Art Catalog con- 
taining illustrations of over 300 master- 
pieces, sent prepaid upon receipt of 50c, 
(U. S. Postage, Currency, P. O Money 
Order or Express Order.) We are the 
publishers of the largest line of Den 
Pictures in the world. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 














364 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. a 





$1500 


A Year for Life 











F you wish to 
= Lng old 
e 
vide hor “hedlthey 
middle age, you 
can not find a 
more conserva- 
tive or a more 
reasonable in- 
vestment than we 
have to offer— 
more pooene 
than li insur- 
ance—safe as city 
real estate, yet 
not so costly— 
better than = a 
savings bank, for 
the return is 
greater. 

We have full 
and complete 
literature, show- 
ing conclusive 
facts, logical 
figures and defi- 
nite reference of 
good —_ character, 
proving beyond 
any doubt that 
our proposition 
is bona fide, cer- 
tain and _profit- 
able. Our book- 
lets give reasons,” and those who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and pro- 
tect themselves against the ravages of time, the 
chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill health 
by securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets- do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 
—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have 
taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 

This company is divided into only 6000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Planta- 
tion. Our booklets will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a 
month, will bring you an average return of 25 per 
cent on your money during the period of seven years 
and an annual income of $1500 for life. This in- 
vestment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five shares 
in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need 
have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, no 
care nor anxiety for after years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove 
these statements—write for them to-day. 











Conservative Rubber 
Production Co. 


611 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 
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Miramonte Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Street scene at Miramonte showing character of homes and improvements, full grown trees and beautiful mountain view 





12 MINUTES FROM BUSINESS. 


Miramonte Park lies just outside the city limits of Los Angeles, is reached by one of the best electric car sys- 
tems in the world, has frequent cars, 12 minutes running time and 5c. car fare. It is an ideal location for the homes 
of men employed in Los Angeles. Improvements are the best. There are large fruit and ornamental trees. The soil 
is rich and fertile, climate ideal and the titles perfect. 


Prices $550 up. Terms to Suit 


Drop a postal for complete price list, terms and descriptive matter. This is an ideal location and is building up 


rapidly. 
RUFUS P. SPALDING, OWNER, 215 H. W. Hellman Bldg, Los Angeles, California 


HOME A 6961 SUNSET MAIN 3004 








BUY RICH LAND IN ALBERTA 


Do you know that during the first nine months of 1906, 57,800 
AMERICAN FARMERS settled in Southern Alberta!! 


That today over ninety per cent of the people living in the Calgary 
District have come from the United States!! 

Read carefully the article on page 458 of the October “Review of Reviews” 
of which the following is an extract: ‘“‘Indeed the awakening of that region is 
the industrial marvel of the century to date.”’ 


There is a reason for all this and the land is there to prove it. Go up and investi- 
gate for yourself. One trip will make you an enthusiast. 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


along the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Plenty of towns, schools and churches. 
Good markets, healthy climate. 
Irrigated land only $25 per acre. Non-irrigated land at $15 per acre. And all on very 
easy terms. And the WATER:—only FIFTY CENTS per acre per year. Use all you want. 
Will you be one of the LUCKY ones and take advantage of these opportunities we NOW 


offer you, or will you wait a year or two until this land is worth $50 to $75 per acre ? 
What ~_— can we raise here? It would be easier to answer the question, What can’t we raise ? 


For complete answer write 
‘ FERRIER-BROCK CO., General Pacific Coast Agents, 


J. E. GREEN, Manager, Canadian Land Dept. BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
= age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 





2. PROSPECTS—Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 


3. OPPORTUNITIES —Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. 


4, LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—E:xceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 





Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 














North of Bay Counties Association 


An Association of all the Promotion Organi- 
zations of 


Sonoma The Garden 
Napa mm 


Lake Spot of 
Mendocino The World 


arin 











mete aeet 
The choice part of California where everything “~ oes aes 
grows luxuriantly without irrigation 


Correspondence invited. Questions cheerfully answered. Literature of any or all parts of section furnished 


Los Angeles office: 
222 South Spring Street Robert Newton Lynch, 


SECRETARY 
Francis Hope, Representative PETALUMA, - CALIFORNIA 
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HESE. photographs illustrate how good a place is NAPA to 
live in. Two of them were taken November 21st, 1906, and 
one (The Country Scene) March 20th, 1906. For climate 

there is no place in the whole wide world better than NAPA. Here 
you get the maximum of pleasant days each year. Here you find com- 
fort in living nearly the whole year through. Our summers are mild. 
Our winters are mild too. There is little frost. We want you to live in 


NAPA, California, and enjoy these good things with us. 





For further 
information and 
illustrated litera- 
ture write to the 
Secretary of 
Napa Chamber 


of Commer ce. 


Ne 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERIC\. SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. ere the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


Paw TON COMMPATTEE 


VEN 1 Oe. BAL 1 O RN 4 A 
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FARM FOR BIG PROFITS 


We are offering for sale a limited number of 5- and 10-acre farms. The price per acre 
to early buyers is very low and on liberal terms of payment. The richest and best farm 


lands in the most fertile valley in the world. 
a __ EARLIMART FARMS 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


CROPS GROW EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR AND RIPEN 
SEVERAL WEEKS EARLIER THAN OTHER DISTRICTS 





” > * | 


Ideal for every kind of farming, fruit- 
raising, dairying, poultry- or cattle-raising. 

Convenient to all the big markets. 

An inexhaustible water supply. 

No worry about weather or rains. 


SEND FOR BOOK ‘‘A’’ IT TELLS ALL ABOUT 
THE BEST FARMS ON EARTH. 








WRITE TO-DAY. IT’S FREE. 
A Man Interested in Alfalfa Raising 
Writes Us: “I have never seen more ideal soil 


and climatic conditions. I saw 30 acres of alfalfa 





cut on July 2, and on July 25 I was there and 
| | they were cutting it again.” 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 


525 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















IRRIGATED FARMS 








We have from five acres and upwards. 
Property situated in the Counties of 
Fresno and Merced. Our terms will 
suit the proper parties : : : : 








MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the Steamers of the 


Pacific Mail 
Occidental and Oriental 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Steamship Companies 


“THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE” 





FLEET 

MONGOLIA, PHA MIREW ios. 5 a 'xna ced 27,000 tons 
MANCHURIA, twin screw............. 27,000 tons 
KOREA, SOM NEW ices occie ss ces 18,000 tons 
SIBERIA Lo 18,000 tone 
CULT AU AS almmmenna 5 Dor er fan ee ee 10,200 tons 

RONOERERS oo Soba ais ciere do 4s « 2ORS0D tons 

[EOE PENS 55 «bis ckaccasuws 9,000 tons 
AMERICA MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
HONG KONG MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
NIPPON MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 


“* If you’ve ’eard the East. 
a-calling, why 
You won’t. ’eed nothin’ else.” 


—Kipling 


OFFICE: 
Mail Dock, San Francisco, California 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Blvd. 
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CALIF ORFVTA 














Out-of-doors all day amid 
ripening fruits and budding flowers. 


The finest 


train over any 
southern route to California is 


the Rock Island’s 
Golden State Limited 


The train runs over the warm southern route of low altitudes. The 
equipment is brand new, embodying the latest devices that con- 
tribute to pleasurable traveling. 





The dear ones grow 
strong and pot in 
California’s sunshine. 


The Diners provide meals of superior excellence —cooked and 
served right. 


Carries Sleeping Car Passengers Only. 


Daily from Chicago and St. Louis to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. Two other fast California trains daily. 


The details of the service and numcrous interesting points en route are made plain in our 


Rock 


illustrated book, ‘‘ Rock Island Trains to California.’’ 

A thoroughly readable review of the resorts and scenic features 
of California, with a list of hotels and boarding houses, is con- 
tained in a dainty and profusely illustrated book of 72 pages, 
“California, The Golden State.”’ 


KS a n dd Both books are free to anyone contemplating a trip to California. 
Write to-day 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 
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I WELLS FARGO & CO. 
EXPRESS 
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CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its 
Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate 
Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and 
the Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Com- 
pany’s lines, while, through responsible connections, 
all points in North America are readily reached. 


MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable 
at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet safe and 
practical Method for Remitting. 

e 


THE COST---From 3cts. for $2.50 and under, 
up to 30cts. for $100. 


Travelers’ Money Orders 


Payable at par throughout the World, without identifi- 
cation, are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will 
save you the annoyance and trouble of identification. 


L. 


a 
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ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun, President. J.G.HopKins 2d Vice-President E.Schumann, Superintendent. 
AlexVeitch,Ist Vice President. ATThomson,Secy and Tres. General Offices Clifton Arizona. 


eT | 
















REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
T connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso 

and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 






great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona, 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 


ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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To Ghicago and the East 
@. This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@_New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@.Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 
Three trains daily San Francisco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 


The Best of Everything. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 





o 118 


R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN’L AGENT, C.&N.-W.RY. GEN’L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
C. & N.-W. RY. 517 MARKET 8ST. 605 SOUTH SPRING ST. 153 ‘THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The WATER LINK in the Trans-Continental Journey. 


New Magnificent twin screw turbine steamers. Largest. American 
coastwise vessels now in operation by the 








Southern Pacific--Atiantic Steamship Line 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Through rates to and from Louisiana, Texas, New and old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon and Washington in connection with 
rail lines, include meals and bert-hs on st-eamers. 


For a beautiful booklet describing this delightful winter route to Storyland over 
Summer Seas, address (mentioning Sunset MaGazine) 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway, New York. 















“The greatest 
game gun yet,” 


says a prominent sportsman. 
“My Remington Autoloading 
worked perfectly, and_ shot 
hard and close.” It loads itself, is perfectly safe, has little 
recoil and sells at $40.00 list, subject to discount. All dealers. 
Catalogue free. 

Use U. M. C. Shells in Remington Guns and all others. 


AGENCY REMINGTON ARMS CO. cates orrice 


315 Broadway, New York City $25 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal, 
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* BE RKELEY + es 


CALIFORNIA. 








The — e - University run Three — ¥: water-front 
of California on San Francisco 

EDUCATIONAL Bay and two Trans- 

The center of Art, CAPITAL Continental Railroads 


Mu Sic, and the OF THE Many large factories and unlimited 
Drama of the West PAC FIC room and opportunities for others 


COAST All this 
The Ideal City of Homes | i and more is BERKELEY 


























STAGE OF THE GREEK THEATER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. SCENE FROM “ayax OF SOPHOCLES,” PRESENTED BY 
THE STUDENTS 











colton or Assess BERKELEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 49 S. N. Wyckoff, Secretary 
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